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DISARMAMENT, EUROPE, AND SECURITY 


ANTHONY NUTTING 


This lecture was given at Chatham House on 23 June 1959—1.¢., 
while the Foreign Ministers’ Conference on Berlin and Germany, which 
had opened in Geneva on 11 May, was in recess. The Conference resumed 
its sittings on 13 July and came to an end on 5 August, by which time it 
had become known that Mr Khrushchev was to visit the United States in 
September. 


lack of agreement and settlement, for all the appearance of deadlock at 

the Foreign Ministers’ Conference at Geneva this summer, one highly 

important achievement has been made which has been overlooked. If we 
have not got a settlement, at least it seems to me that we have bought the 
time in which to work for a settlement. If you compare the situation today 
with that which obtained in November 1958 it is indeed a good deal more 
encouraging. At that time Mr Khrushchev was fulminating and saying to 
the West: ‘Everybody out of Berlin now or else we will push you out.’ 
And when we stood firm, Mr Khrushchev, rather than face a third World 
War, agreed to extend his time-limit to six months. This six months’ 
ultimatum expired right in the middle of the Geneva Conference. But 
when it expired Mr Gromyko, though his attitude was in every other way 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, extended the period to twelve months. And 
now, in Mr Gromyko’s latest commentary on the negotiations, we are told 
we can have eighteen months. All this blowing hot and cold may be rather 
like the final results of the off-shore islands dispute when the Chinese said: 
‘All right, we will only shell them every other day’; that is to say, rather 
confusing for the observer of the international scene. But I will defy any- 
one to say that eighteen months is not a great deal longer than a few days, 
and in November 1958 Mr Khrushchev seemed prepared to give us no more 
than a few days to clear out of Berlin. 

So with this gain, when the Summit conference eventually takes place, 
one may at least say that the negotiators will not be under quite the same 
pressures of time to find some solution of the issues before them. But if 
the interval of time now seems adequate to achieve a solution, I must con- 
fess to some doubts as to whether the methods and tactics so far deployed 
by the West are entirely adequate. Of course, before any settlement can 
be reached there must be a change of heart and of policy in the Kremlin; 


no one would deny that on this side of the Iron Curtain. The Soviets must 
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| WOULD like to start by saying that it does seem to me that for all the 
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be ready to settle for a good deal less than the unconditional surrender of 
West Berlin, which is what they are still asking today even though at 
eighteen months’ remove. They must be ready to settle for something less 
than official Western recognition and acceptance of their Eastern empire; 
and it is quite on the cards—one cannot rule this out—that the Soviets 
will hold out for these extreme gains for some considerable time. Mr 
Khrushchev is a power politician, as anyone who has ever had dealings 
with him—as I have—will realize. He may well reason that the Soviet 
Union is strong enough today to dispense with all settlements and with the 
compromises that these would entail. So we cannot rule out that we may 
be in for a long period of what one might call ‘diplomatic trench warfare’. 
It could be that the progressive Soviet climb-down over time-limits from 
nought to eighteen months is on their part but a tactical retreat to a well- 
fortified position from which they hope to wear us out with the tedium of a 
stalemate in Europe and the strain of a political, if not also an economic, 
siege of West Berlin. This is, I suppose, the worst that we may expect, but 
we obviously have to include it in our calculations. 

Nevertheless, this does not mean, in my submission, that the West 
should fail, for its part, to try to induce the Soviets to treat with them on 
mutually advantageous terms. It is also possible that Mr Khrushchev has 
been deliberately obdurate and obstructionist at the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in order to gain the personal acclaim and prestige of making 
concessions at the Summit and of thereby showing that he was right all 
along to press for talks at the highest level. There is a school of thought, 
based on good information and experience, which believes that Mr 
Khrushchev has been deliberately obstructionist at Geneva in order to 
have the personal opportunity of making such concessions as are necessary 
for a settlement at the Summit. But either way, whether we take the 
pessimistic view that we are ingor a long period of diplomatic trench war- 
fare, or the opposite view (which one might call the Daily Express view) 
that everything will come right at the Summit, it seems to me that the 
West should use the interval to review its policies and proposals with a 
view to trying next time to bring the Soviets out into the open. 

Without wishing to seem to carp at the efforts of the Western Powers 
at the Geneva Conference, it does seem to me that the mistake we made 
there was to try for too wide an agreement at the outset and too narrow a 
settlement towards the end. The proposals we offered may have represented 
the lowest common denominator of agreement among the Western Powers 
(this is perhaps the worst that one can say about them). But this does not 
mean, because they were the best that the Western Powers could agree 
upon, that they were the most likely proposals to attract an intractable 
adversary such as the Soviet Union. The package we offered at the outset 
seemed to me over-full and far too indigestible for any Soviet Government 
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to swallow. It demanded far more of a German settlement than is practic- 
able at present, and invited far more disarmament than could possibly be 
practicable in the absence of a German settlement. When this package 
failed to produce any positive results—as it was bound to do—the West 
then tried to isolate the Berlin question altogether, and to settle on this 
issue alone. I believe these tactics were a mistake. Put very simply, on 
the first plan we were asking for too much, and on the second we were 
offering too little. 

Now may I draw for a moment on my own personal experience of five 
years of somewhat frustrated and frustrating negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on these issues. The conclusion which I reached, and the one thing 
which emerged clearly from all these negotiations, was this. The three 
main issues which divide the world today are indivisible and inseparable 
—disarmament, Germany, and European security. I remember in 1951, 
when the Conservatives came back to power and Sir Anthony Eden be- 
came Foreign Secretary, he said that he would tackle the problems at 
issue one by one. Well, tackle them he did; and I think you will agree that 
the record of his achievements in three years as Foreign Secretary was 
indeed remarkable—Korea, Indo-China, Abadan, Trieste, the Saar, all the 
fringe issues which divided the world, and in some cases divided the West, 
were resolved. We went on nibbling around the edges until we got all 
these problems resolved. But the results of resolving all the fringe issues 
was to leave at the centre a hard core of problems, which I believe are 
inseparable and indivisible one from the other. You will not get a dis- 
armament agreement—that is to say, you will not get anybody to disarm, 
except for reasons of internal economy—unless you get a European 
security arrangement, and you will not get a European security arrange- 
ment until you get a reunited Germany, because no European security 
arrangement would be worth anything if Germany remained divided with- 
in it. Equally, it seems to me that it is expecting far too much to try to 
get agreement at one go on a package so filled with the contentious and 
delicate issues of European security, German reunification, disarmament, 
and disengagement. If, therefore, we cannot get agreement by isolating 
the issues as we have tried to do in the past—dealing with disarmament in 
a separate compartment in the Disarmament Sub-Committee of the 
United Nations, or in the current talks in Geneva on suspending atomic 
tests, or by packaging them together as we did at the outset at the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference—then it seems to me that there is only one 
method left that could conceivably bring about a solution. I do not say 
that it will; but I do say that it has not yet been tried, and I think it is 
time to try it out. The method I advocate is to try to reach agreement on 
a partial settlement, or a partial package, if you like, consisting of some 
disarmament, probably an agreement to suspend atomic tests; some 
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disengagement, probably an agreement to limit or to thin out the forces 
in Central Europe; and some progress towards a European and a 
German settlement, if only an agreement about West Berlin. 

Now, reading between the lines of the preparatory talks which pre- 
ceded the Geneva Conference (the talks between Britain, America, France, 
and West Germany), it seemed that this was broadly the kind of approach 
which the United Kingdom Government favoured at the time. I have, of 
course, no sources of information but the newspapers, but it seemed to me 
that this was the kind of approach which Mr Selwyn Lloyd was urging up- 
on his Western colleagues. Unfortunately, he failed to carry his partners 
with him. I say ‘unfortunately’ because I believe this approach could 
have achieved much more at Geneva than the one that was eventually 
tried out. It is to be hoped that his failure to carry his partners with him 
in these preliminary meetings will not discourage him from continuing to 
urge that something of this kind be tried. 

Obviously, it is quite out of all calculation that the Soviets will agree to 
free elections as the very first step in the reunification of Germany. Mr 
Molotov may be out of favour at present (that is to say, in Outer Mongolia), 
but his words uttered at the Berlin Conference in 1954 still remain Soviet 
law on German reunification. I heard them myself. ‘The trouble with 
free elections’, said Mr Molotov, ‘is that you never know how they are go- 
ing to to turn out.’ It is therefore pretty clear that the Soviets will refuse 
to agree to free elections as the first stage in the reunification of Germany. 
Equally, there seeras no hope of persuading the Soviets to allow a reunited 
Germany—reunited by whatever means, whether by free or less free 
elections—to stay in N.A.T.O. after she has been reunited. Yet these have 
been, and in many respects must remain, the two cardinal principles of 
Western policy. Germany can only be reunited by frec lections, and the 
reunited Germany must be free to choose her own associates in the world; 
in other words, must be free to remain in N.A.T.O. if the German people so 
decide. 

Equally, the Soviets will not agree without some guid pro quo to under- 
write Western rights in West Berlin, or to permit full inspection under 
effective international control of a ban on nuclear tests, unless the West 
concedes them something that they want. They will go on insisting on the 
veto in any international control system, and they will go on using pressure 
to get the West out of West Berlin. Indeed, as one surveys the situation, 
it is sometimes difficult to see just how the situation in Europe could be 
improved for the Russians by any concessions or settlements which might 
be acceptable to the West. They hold Eastern Germany in thrall and they 
are busy building up this satellite, not only as a military buffer, but also as 
the No. 1 producer of the Soviet bloc, second in output, that is to say, only 
to the Soviet Union itself. They are, therefore, building up Eastern 
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Germany, not only as a military buffer, but as a vital component in the 
Communist economic offensive, and as the shop-window of Communist 
production. They surround Berlin and if they really turned the screw 
they could, at a certain risk, probably force a Western withdrawal within a 
matter of a few years. Yet somehow—I keep coming back to this progres- 
sive extension of time-limits to which I drew your attention at the begin- 
ning—it seems to me that this progressive extension of time-limits for the 
West to get out of Berlin suggests that there are circumstances and there 
are cross-currents which might incline Mr Khrushchev to consider terms. 

What, then, are the straws at which we may grasp? What are these 
cross-currents and circumstances which might incline him to want a 
settlement? I believe that they are twofold. First, I believe that he is 
under considerable pressure from the East German regime to do some- 
thing to bolster its precarious position in Eastern Germany. Second, it is 
my belief that Russia wants—seriously wants—a ban on nuclear tests in 
order to close the nuclear club before the H-bomb becomes common inter- 
national property. 

To satisfy Mr Grotewohl, Mr Khrushchev is now committed to a peace 
treaty with Eastern Germany; he cannot get out of that, but rather than 
turn the Pankow regime loose to assert its prestige and authority over the 
whole of Berlin, with all the dangers inherent in such an action, he would 
probably welcome an arrangement which gave some sort of tacit Western 
acceptance of the status quo in Eastern Europe and in Eastern Germany. 
Given this, he might concede as a purchase price a renewed guarantee of 
Western rights in Berlin. Of course, he would tack on a whole row of other 
desiderata, including, most likely, a demand for a Rapacki-type nuclear dis- 
engagement in Central Europe. This we know would not be acceptable in 
its present form, for the simple reason that if you have complete nuclear 
disengagement in Central Europe and no nuclear weapons of any kind in 
Western Germany, the United States would leave Western Europe al- 
together. 

But there is one variation of the Rapacki Plan, as it has been presented 
to us, which might be safe for the West and which would be worth offering 
if by doing so we could persuade Mr Khrushchev to abandon his stand on 
the veto over the international control which is to supervise atomic tests 
and the ban on atomic tests. This variation would, I suggest, be to this 
effect: we would say we cannot accept the Rapacki Plan in its present 
form because it would leave Western Europe hopelessly at the mercy of 
the overwhelmingly preponderant conventional forces of the Soviet Union 
in the East; but what we would accept is a prohibition of strategic missiles 
in the Rapacki zone. In other words, so far as the West is concerned we 
would accept not to station strategic missiles—offensive missiles—or 
nuclear warheads for such missiles anywhere in Western Germany, but 
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would leave tactical atomic weapons and their means of delivery for 
defence in the Western German region. I believe this arrangement would 
not reduce Western defensive power in Central Europe, because the long- 
range retaliation weapons would stay where they are today, that is, in 
Britain. But it would be an added guarantee to the Soviet Union that the 
West—which in Mr Khrushchev’s calculation means primarily Dr 
Adenauer and West Germany—would not and could not use this sensitive 
area for an attack or for a threat of an attack against Eastern Europe and 
Eastern Germany. That, I believe, is a variation of the Rapacki Plan 
which the West should consider offering to the Soviets as a sweetener of 
the otherwise very sour pill of a Soviet guarantee for the future of the 
position of the Western Powers in regard to West Berlin. 

Now, as to the rest of the disengagement story, my suggestion is that 
the more it is linked with Berlin the better it will work and the more it will 
sugar the pill for the Soviets. What I mean is that we should try to work 
out in the disengagement element of any partial package a stretch of 
territory in which there would be at least a limitation of forces on both 
sides, and which would include the whole of the Berlin area. This would 
make it possible—and this is perhaps the most important point of all—for 
the United Nations or whatever international control agency is set up to 
supervise the disengagement exercise in Central Europe also to supervise 
the observance in full of any Soviet guarantees of Western freedom of 
access to West Berlin. In other words, if as part of the package we could 
agree on a stretch of territory for the disengagement scheme which would 
include all the Berlin area plus the corridors which already exist for air 
traffic between the West and Berlin, and in that territory agree to a 
reduction of forces, and a ban on positioning strategic missiles; and if we 
could have the same inspectors, United Nations or international inspectors, 
supervising both the disengagement aspect of the package and the observ- 
ance of Soviet guarantees for Western access to Berlin—then I believe we 
might at long last make a start with a settlement for Germany and for 
Central Europe. 

To sum up: the first stage of any future Western plan should, I believe, 
include as its main features, first, a new guarantee for West Berlin—that is 
imperative, for without that the West Berlin position will eventually be 
lost to the West; secondly, a zone of limitation, or better, a reduction, of 
forces in Europe; thirdly, a prohibition of strategic weapons in that zone; 
and fourthly, an agreement to stop nuclear tests under effective inter- 
national control. This is as far as (in my belief) it is possible to plan today. 
It may not sound very ambitious for the next Geneva Conference, but if 
we could settle on such terms it would at least break the present stalemate 
and might even set the world on the road to a real settlement and to a 
genuine peace. 
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JAPANESE FOREIGN POLICY AND 
NEUTRALISM 


I. I. MORRIS 


Japan should be the ‘Switzerland of the Far East’ and neutral for the same 
reason that Switzerland is neutral—no matter which side she might join she 
would inevitably be destroyed. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
(quoted in Reader’s Digest, May 1950). 


The Soviet Union is ready to undertake to respect Japan’sneutrality .. . atomic, 
hydrogen and rocket weapons... are mortally dangerous to countries with 
dense population and great concentration of material and other resources on 
relatively small territories. Renunciation by Japan of her shackling military 
commitments would be in the interest of world peace and the Japanese nation 
herself. 


Soviet Note to Japan, 3 December 1958. 


and to dismiss it as the catchword of woolly-minded, irresponsible 

intellectuals or the fabrication of clever opportunists. An examination 
of the various manifestations and sources of neutralism, however, reveals 
that this is a rather more complicated subject than might at first appear. 
In view of Japan’s crucial importance to the Western position in the Far 
East, it is worth while examining the content of current neutralism and its 
possible influence on the country’s future foreign policy. This question— 
in particular, whether Japan should continue her close ties with the West 
or seek a more neutral position in the cold war—has been widely discussed 
in recent months and was an important—and, in my opinion, a decisive— 
issue in the 1958 General Election as well as in the Upper House elections 
in June 1959. It is a complicated question, in which Japanese politics, 
economy, psychology, and intellectual life are all deeply involved. 

Why has this question of neutrality risen to the fore in recent months? 
The Austrian Chancellor’s visit to Tokyo in January 1959 did much to 
stimulate discussion concerning the advantages of neutrality for small and 
relatively weak countries, and many writers suggested that Japan might 
benefit by adopting the policy of Switzerland, Austria, and Sweden rather 
than continue her expensive and dangerous commitment to the West. 
Herr Raab’s visit happened to coincide with a switch in official Communist 
policy on Japanese neutrality. There was a barrage of threats from both 
China and Russia concerning the danger that the American alliance repre- 
sented for Japan, coupled with sweet blandishments about the economic 


and other benefits that would accrue from a neutral policy. Next, a recent 
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|: is easy to oversimplify the nature of neutralist sentiment in Japan 
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court decision that the stationing of American forces in Japan ran counter 
to Article [IX of the Constitution gave rise to doubts about the legal basis 
of present Japanese foreign policy. Finally, there is the fact that for the 
past year or so negotiations have been under way with the United States 
to revise the 1951 Security Treaty. These negotiations have resulted in 
vociferous demands by the left wing that, rather than revise the treaty, 
Japan should scrap it entirely and withdraw from all cold war entangle- 
ments.* 
POST-WAR BACKGROUND 


The debacle of 1945 gave rise in Japan to a general revulsion against 
military alliances, armamenis, and the other concomitants of war. The 
way of war, which had been extolled for so many years as part of the 
official nationalist mystique, was starkly revealed as disastrous. A huge 
wealthy Power like the United States might benefit from military engage- 
ments; but for a materialiy underprivileged country like Japan war had 
been a monumental waste and an unmitigated catastrophe. Furthermore, 
the fact that Japan was the first and only country to have experienced the 
horrors of atomic attack made many Japanese people feel that they alone 
in the world were fully aware of the cataclysmic aspect of warfare in the 
nuclear age. In August 1445 it was unthinkable to anyone except to the 
most unenlightened diehards that Japan should engage in any future war 
or that she should participate in alliances that might lead to war. 

This natural reaction to unsuccessful militarism was encouraged in 
every possible way by the Occupation authorities and inspired the famous 
Article [X of the new Constitution, in which the maintenance of military 
forces was categorically banned for all time. The course advocated both 
by the ruling Occupation and by the overwhelming majority of the people 
was for the Japanese to reject war for ever and to concentrate on cultivat- 
ing their garden in peace. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that one of the first responsible 
leaders to have introduced a specifically neutralist symbol into this general 
aspiration for the future should have been the same man who later did so 
much to align Japan with one side in the cold war. General MacArthur’s 
declaration that Japan should strive to become the ‘Switzerland of the Far 
East’ fired the imaginations of a large part of the Japanese, who envisaged 
their country as a small, peaceful centre of culture and prosperity, occupy- 
ing a role in the Far East analogous to that of Switzerland in Europe. 


1 The general fuzziness that marks much neutralist thinking in Japan must not lead us 
to underestimate the sentiment that inspires it. For a remarkably large number of people 
the word chiritsu (neutrality) connotes something intrinsically good and desirable. This 
assumption is sometimes reflected in peculiar ways. During a recent discussion among a 
group of prominent Japanese writers concerning the official suppression of unorthodox 
books (the immediate issue was the persecution of Boris Pasternak), the idea was generally 
accepted that the proper attitude of the Japanese intellectual should be one of ‘neutrality’. 
The palpable absurdity of writers being neutral on an issue of free speech appeared to strike 
no one—so respectable has the word chiritsu become. 
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Despite the intensification of the cold war in 1950 and despite the proxi- 
mity of the hot war in Korea (during which American bases in Japan 
played a vital strategic role), the Japanese remained remarkably un- 
involved in the conflict that had already divided the world into two 
opposing camps. Even the creation in 1950 of a National Police Reserve, 
which was to be the nucleus of the new Japanese army, did little to con- 
vince most Japanese people that their early post-war hopes of living in 
peace without arms or alliances had been belied. Undoubtedly the main 
reason for the serene indifference which struck so many observers of the 
Japanese scene, especially at the time of the Korean war, was that until 
the end of 1951 sovereignty remained in foreign hands and that ultimate 
responsibility lay with the Occupation forces rather than with the Japan- 
ese Government or people. It was the Occupation, and specifically the 
United States, that determined what foreign connections, if any, the 
Japanese might have, and it was at the behest of the Occupation that such 
vital policies as the creation of new armed forces were determined. 

When, in April 1952, Japan finally emerged into a divided world as an 
independent State it appeared that the main direction of her foreign 
policy, that is, adherence to the Western side in the cold war, had already 
been decided for her. The very conditions under which Japan achieved 
her independence involved her in a firm alliance with the United States 
and in a commitment to certain important aspects of American Far Eastern 
policy, such as the recognition of the Nationalists as representing the 
legitimate government of China. 

In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that many Japanese, not 
only those of the Left, should have looked with some scepticism at their 
new-found independence. The continued presence of American forces in 
Japan and the evident influence of the United States on the foreign policy 
of the conservative Yoshida Government often made it appear as if the 
Occupation were being maintained in a new, more subtle form. This in- 
evitably stimulated demands that Japan should strive for ‘real’, as opposed 
to ‘official’, independence. Interestingly enough, it was after Japan had 
re-emerged as a sovereign State that the slogan of ‘independence’ (doku- 
ritsu) became most popular. Dokuritsu invariably was used in relation to 
Japan’s ties with the United States; for by no stretch of the imagination 
could her connections with any other country in the world be construed 
as a limiting factor. 

The demands for greater independence came not only from the left, for 
whom the weakening of Japan’s ties with America has been a principal 
objective, but from moderates, conservatives, and people of the extreme 
anti-Communist right wing. ‘Independence’ has, indeed, become one of 
the few slogaas used by virtually all political groups. 

The almost unanimous demand for greater independence is clearly an 
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aspect of renascent nationalist feeling. As a result of Japan’s particular 
situation in the world, the demand for independence very frequently 
carries neutralist connotations. To say that Japan must secure greater 
independence implies that she must reduce her close dependent ties with 
the United States; from this it is only a short step—though a step that no 
official conservative candidate would take in public—to say that Japanese 
policy must move in the direction of greater neutrality. 


THE ALLIANCE WITH THE WEST 


Despite the widespread hankering after a more independent position, 
the Western alliance—and specifically, concentration on close ties with 
the United States—remains the cornerstone of Japanese foreign policy. 
It continues to have the official support of the conservative leadership in 
the country, that is to say, of the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party, of high- 
ranking officials, and of most important business groups. The ‘three basic 
principles’ of official foreign policy were announced in 1957 as follows: 
(i) co-operation with the United States and the Free World; (ii) support of 
the United Nations; (iii) recognition of Japan’s position as an Asian 
country and of the importance of ties with the rest of Asia.1 Taken to- 
gether these principles were such as would be acceptable to almost all 
shades of opinion except the committed left wing. Eclecticism of this kind, 
however, advantageous as it may be politically, produces a certain con- 
fusion when it comes to solving concrete problems of foreign policy. What 
attitude, for instance, should Japan take in the United Nations when 
American policy on a certain issue seems to clash directly with the de- 
mands of Asian nationalism? Precisely such a situation arose at the time 
of the Middle East crisis in the summer of 1958, and for a time Japanese 
foreign policy floundered badly as it found itself obliged to choose between 
supporting Arab nationalism, on the one hand, and backing the Anglo- 
American intervention, on the other. 

The present Prime Minister, Mr Kishi, has carefully avoided stating 
in public which of the three principles should have priority; he has evaded 
the issue by saying that the principles do not contradict each other. It is 
clear, however, that when a choice has to be made the majority of Japanese 
conservative leaders are in favour of giving priority to promoting relations 
with the United States. To quote Mr Funada Naka, the chairman of the 
conservative party’s Foreign Affairs Research Council and a close supporter 
of Mr Kishi, ‘It is well known that the foreign policy of this country is 
based on these three main principles. ... But we should firmly bear in 
mind that the first principle [co-operation with the United States and the 
Free World] sets the keynote for Japan’s diplomacy.”? 


1 Japanese Foreign Ministry Blue Paper, released on 28 September 1957. 
2 Japan Times, 21 July 1958. 
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In accordance with this stand, the conservative Government has con- 
sistently and firmly rejected all overtures in favour of neutralism and has 
also turned down suggestions for a collective non-aggression pact with the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and China, which is one 
of the perennial proposals of Socialist neutralists. In May 1959 the Foreign 
Ministry issued a Blue Book + confirming the main lines of Japanese foreign 
policy. One of the key sentences in this publication read as follows: ‘Under 
the prevailing world situation Japan cannot survive independently as a 
free and democratic nation by taking a neutral policy.” The Blue Book 
made it clear that the treaty with America was essential for Japan’s se- 
curity and that such a treaty would be maintained for the indefinite future. 
Here was a categorical rejection of the recent Russian, Chinese, Socialist, 
and Communist demands that Japcn switch to neutrality. 

The conservatives are well aware that their stress on the American 
alliance is liable to be interpreted as running counter to the widespread 
nationalist aspiration for ‘independence’. The most frequent way in 
which conservative leaders meet this difficulty is by saying that, although 
Japan must give precedence to her relations with the United States, these 
relations must be carried out on a basis of ‘complete equality’. 

The extent to which the Japanese general public accepts the official 
conservative policy of stressing the Western alliance is a more complicated 
question. We can, however, dispose at once of the suggestion (which 
emanates regularly from Peking and other Communist sources) that there 
is a profound rift between the Kishi Government’s pro-American policy 
and the general sentiment of the ‘peace-loving Japanese people’, who want 
no truck with the Western alliance and whose greatest aspiration is to 
establish friendly relations with China. The results of all the recent elec- 
tions—Lower House, local, and Upper House—give the lie to any such 
theory. Foreign policy issues played an unusually important part in the 
Diet elections of 1958 and 1959. The voters were asked to decide between 
two clearly opposing positions: that of the Liberal—-Democrats, who 
favoured a continuation of the status quo, and that of the Socialists, who 
supported a rapprochement with Communist China and Russia and whose 
official platform called for a policy of neutrality in the cold war. In last 
year’s elections the outcome was the resounding victory of the Govern- 
ment party and the lowest rate of increased representation that the 
Socialists had registered for ten years. In the Upper House elections of 
June 1959 the Socialists were not only soundly defeated but registered an 
actual loss of 4 per cent in popular support since 1956, a striking reversal 
of previous trends. 

It is true that conservative candidates frequently arrogated to them- 
selves certain attractive portions of the Socialist foreign policy platform, 

1 Gaimushé, 16 May 1959. 
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such as the demand for closer ties with Asia. The fact remains that, if the 
Japanese people were as strongly opposed to conservative foreign policy 
as left-wing observers like to suggest, the result of these and previous 
elections would have been very different indeed. 

This general acceptance of the status quo by an overwhelmingly con- 
servative electorate should not lead us to imagine that there is any great 
enthusiasm for the Western alliance. On the whole, the close ties with 
America are regarded, not as desirable in themselves, but as necessary for 
Japan in view of her present weak pos‘tion. The majority of the popula- 
tion would undoubtedly welcome a situation in which American bases, and 
the other accompaniments of the Security Treaty, were no longer needed 
—a situation, that is, in which Japan was strong enough to stand on her 
own feet militarily and economically. A poll carried out by the Cabinet 
Secretariat Council in August 1957 provides a good illustration of the 
general attitude. Sixty-four per cent of the 3,000 people questioned agreed 
with the current conservative policy of putting the main emphasis on co- 
operation with the United States; only 8 per cent replied that it was a bad 
policy. A breakdown of the 64 per cent, however, showed that 21 per cent 
favoured the policy because it was good and 43 per cent because it was 
unavoidable (yam wotenai). Although generalizations are notoriously 
dangerous where public opinion is concerned, the conclusion may be 
hazarded that most Japanese people accept the American alliance as 
something which, for the present at least, cannot be helped. 

At the same time it is abundantly clear that the majority of the popu- 
lation is opposed to extending the implications of this alliance, either by 
increasing the effectiveness of Japan’s military contribution to the Ameri- 
can forces in the Far East, or by participating in military pacts such as 
S.E.A.T.O. or an anti-Communist alliance with Formosa and South Korea. 
The present defence forces are generally accepted, despite their rather 
dubious position under the Constitution. Any suggestion, however, of 
introducing conscription, of legalizing the dispatch overseas of Japanese 
forces, or of arming them with modern nuclear weapons invariably meets 
with a storm of popular protest which the Government, despite its heavy 
majority in the Diet, is unable to ignore. 

The present situation would, therefore, appear to be that, while the 
majority of the Japanese people accept the states quo so far as the Western 
alliance is concerned, they are not prepared (as are many of their con- 

servative leaders) for those measures that could significantly increase 
Japan’s contribution to this alliance. The reason for this general attitude 
will become clear if we briefly examine the advantages of the present 
Western ties from the Japanese point of view. On the whole, it would 
seem that these advantages are not ideological but practical and, to a 
much smaller extent, psychological. 
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The practical advantages that Japan derives from her present degree 
of commitment to the West are fairly obvious. In the first place, the ties 
with America help to secure Japan’s fundamentally precarious economic 
structure. Most Japanese are aware that their country, consisting as it 
does of small, hopelessly overpopulated islands with few natural resources 
and virtually no overseas investments, tangible or intangible, is totally 
dependent on foreign trade.1 The United States is Japan’s largest single 
market and the supplier of numerous indispensable materials. In the case 
of economic crisis the United States is the only country on which Japan 
could possibly depend for substantial assistance. The United States has 
frequently negotiated on Japan’s behalf with other Western nations, for 
instance in securing her admission to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, and on occasion has lowered her own duties. Finally, the 
United States provides by far the best hope for putting into effect the 
various plans for profitable economic co-operation with South-East Asia, 
which have little chance of fruition unless there is financial support from 
outside. 

Against all this must be put the fact that the present ties with the 
United States appear to inhibit any significant increase in trade with 
Communist China, which many Japanese business men still regard as 
having great possibilities. The economic advantages of the American 
alliance, however, are concrete and measurable, whereas the potentialities 
of trade with China remain in the realm of speculation and, with the in- 
creasing truculence of Chinese policy towards Japan since 1957, have 
become rather more dubious. On balance it is clear that the actual advan- 
tages of close economic ties with the West greatly outweigh the possible 
advantages that are lost by not being able to trade freely with the Com- 
munist countries. 

The second great practical advantage that Japan derives from her 
present relations with the United States is that her defence is assured in 
case of attack. Even when the present plans for building up the Self- 
Defence Forces have been carried out, Japan will still be hopelessly weak 
in relation to the immense powers that face her on the continent.2 With- 
out the American presence and the firm American commitment to come to 
Japan’s defence, the country’s security would depend largely on the good- 
will of her giant Communist neighbours across the sea. The consistently 
tough and unfriendly attitude of the Soviet Union and the vitriolic 
attacks that Peking regularly directs against the popularly elected 


1 The phrase ‘Japan is a poor country’ has become a cliché common to all classes of 
society. 


2 Existing plans call for a ground force of 180,000 men, a naval force of 384 vessels 
(including 2 destroyers), and an air force of 1,300 craft by 1960. In 1957 Communist China, 
North Korea, and the Soviet Far East Forces were reported to have the following combined 


strength: 4,200,000 men, 1,075 vessels (including 7 cruisers, 50 destroyers), and 8,000 
aircraft. 
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Government of Japan suggest that such goodwill is hardly sufficient to 
form the basis of Japanese policy. It is possible that after a number of 
years Japan will succeed in building up an adequate defence force of her 
own; but for a considerable time to come the country’s security will con- 
tinue to depend on the presence of American military bases in the main 
islands and in Okinawa. 

One very practical advantage of the alliance is that it provides for the 
country’s essential defence at a very low cost to Japan herself. By count- 
ing on American forces for their security, the Japanese need only devote a 
relatively small amount of their national Budget to military expendi- 
tures.1 Without American aid, Japan would be obliged to choose between 
two dangerous courses: either being virtually defenceless (a situation 
accepted by no important neutral country in the world), or having to sup- 
port vastly increased appropriations for military purposes, which might 
well mean a substantial lowering in living standards and consequent social 
unrest. As it is, Japan is defended at extremely low cost to herself and 
with almost no reciprocal obligations in the way of costly military com- 
mitments. 

For some time one aim of many Japanese has been a situation in which 
Japan would have a considerable say in the disposition, the movements, 
and even the armaments of American forces stationed in their home 
islands. If they should ever be successful in this objective, the country 
would be in the happy position of having her security provided for her by 
what would amount to a force of unpaid foreign mercenaries. The practical 
advantages of the American alliance would then be even greater than they 
already are. 

The psychological advantage of the alliance is that it reduces Japan’s 
traditional sense of isolation. As has frequently been pointed out, the 
termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1922 had an extremely un- 
settling effect. For two decades the Alliance has been regarded as ‘the 
cornerstone of Japanese foreign policy’,? and its abrogation led to a wide- 
spread feeling that Japan was an isolated country surrounded by hostile 
Western Powers. The termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, to- 
gether with the American exclusion Act, helped to produce the type of 
national persecution mania and paranoia that became so pronounced in 
the 1930s. The Tripartite Alliance with Germany and Italy served to fill 
the vacuum for a number of years, but crumbled when it became clear in 

1944 that Japan had backed the losing side. 

Japan emerged from the Pacific War as a defeated, devastated, and 
friendless country. By a strange twist of history it was her greatest war- 

1 In the 1959 Budget defence spending represents only 1-7 per cent of the national income. 
(Japan Times, 19 January 1959.) 


2 Tégd Shigenori, The Cause of Japan (New York, Simon & Schuster, 1956), p. 8S. 
Japanese often used to refer proudly to waga Eikoku (‘Our England’). 
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time enemy that became her closest associate and supporter in the post- 
war period. Despite the efforts of recent years, Japan’s position in Asia is 
not a happy one. She is confronted with the open enmity of the greatest 
Far Eastern Power and with the bitter hostility of her nearest neighbours, 
South and North Korea. In other words, the countries that should be 
closest to Japan for reasons of cultural tradition and geographical pro- 
pinquity are in fact her greatest antagonists. 

In the remaining countries of the Far East attitudes towards Japan 
vary between suspicion and indifference. It is true that unpleasant war- 
time memories are fading faster than one might have expected. The fact 
remains that Japan can look in vain throughout the Far East, South-East 
Asia, and Australasia for a country that regards her with anything 
approaching friendship or sympathy. Were it not for the remarkably 
close ties built up with the United States during the past fourteen years, 


Japan’s psychological isolation would be as great as at any time in her 
modern history. 


NEUTRALISM 


Since the concept of neutrality as a deliberate policy of the State was 
first formulated, it has been practised in different ways by different 
countries depending on the particular international situation in which 
they found themselves. At the present time, for example, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Austria, and India are all putting into practice, in various 
ways, a policy of neutrality. What would a neutral policy mean in the 
case of Japan? 

The confusion of Japanese neutralist thinking makes it difficult to 
provide any simple answer, but the following may be suggested as the 
common denominator of what is envisaged by the different advocates of 
neutralism. First and most important, the Security Treaty and the 
accompanying Administrative Agreement would be terminated and the 
right of the United States to maintain military bases on Japanese territory 
would be withdrawn. American influence on Japanese policy, in particular 
on questions related to defence, would be eliminated. All this would lead 
to the establishment of full diplomatic relations with Communist China 
and, consequently, to a withdrawal of recognition from the Nationalist 
Government in Formosa. Japan would cease to observe any restrictions 
on trade with the Chinese mainland or with other Communist areas. 
There would be a strong move for the return to full Japanese sovereignty 
of Okinawa and other American-held islands. The reduction of the present 
connections with the West would be balanced by a strengthening of rela- 
tions with Asian, Arab, and African countries; in the United Nations 
Japan’s general policy would be to align herself with the Afro-Asian bloc. 
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Japan would use her experience and technical knowledge to co-operate 
with the other peoples of Asia in raising living standards and in eliminating 
‘interference’ by non-Asian countries. 

On the crucial question of how Japan would maintain her security in 
the absence of the American alliance there is no common denominator of 
opinion among neutralists. At this point it becomes necessary to 
differentiate three main forms of Japanese neutralism, which may be 
described as pseudo-neutralism, sentimental neutralism, and tough-minded 
neutralism. 

Pseudo-neutralism is supported by committed members of the left 
wing, including Communists, left wing (and some right wing) Socialists, 
elements of the Sdhy6 trade union federation, the Japan Teachers’ Union, 
etc., whose ultimate aim is to increase the strength of the Communist 
forces in the world and to reduce that of the West. Realizing that it is 
politically impracticable to advocate an abrupt switch of Japan’s align- 
ments, the pseudo-neutralists concentrate on undermining the existing 
alliance with the West as a necessary first step to bringing Japan into line 
with the Communist bloc. They know there is a good chance that a neutral, 
unarmed Japan may gradually be absorbed into the Communist sphere 
without the risk of war; merely by economic and political pressure. Even 
if this should prove to be impossible, the very fact of Japan’s having 
deserted the Western alliance would decisively alter the balance of power 
in Asia in favour of the Communist countries. 

Although most of the non-Communist left wing in Japan has con- 
sistently advocated neutrality, it is only quite recently that the extreme 
Left and the Communists have adopted their present position. During the 
Korean war, for example, the far Left rejected neutralism on the ground 
that one could not be neutral between the forces of war (led by America) 
and those of peace (led by the Soviet Union). In the 1958 election cam- 
paign the most notable point of difference between the Communist and 
Socialist candidates was on the question of neutralism. 

The situation changed at the beginning of 1959. As usual in the case 
of important switches in the policy of the Japanese Communist Party, the 
initiative came from abroad. In November 1958 the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, Marshal Chen Yi, declared himself in favour of Japanese neu- 
trality; the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Gromyko, did so in the following 
month. Then on 18 January 1959 the Central Committee of the Japanese 
Communist Party passed a resolution proposing that through the abroga- 
tion of the Security Treaty and the abolition of military bases Japan 
should establish ‘honourable relations’ with the United States and should 
build up friendly connections with all nations in the world; Japan should 
remain neutral and refuse to join any military alliances. One effect of this 
change was to bring the Communist stand on foreign policy extremely 
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close to that of the Socialists; this in turn made it easier for the Communists 
to promote the common anti-imperialist front that they had been advo- 
cating for a number of years. 

By far the greatest body of neutralist feeling in Japan may be described 
as ‘sentimental neutralism’. It is supported by the overwhelming majority 
of the left wing in Japan (apart from that important segment which has 
been defined as pseudo-neutralist) and has great appeal among a large part 
of the non-committed population. Its advocates can be found in every 
walk of life, from the housewife who believes that if Japan is neutral her 
family will be spared the horrors of a future war, to the university pro- 
fessor who supports an ‘independent diplomacy’ in which Japan will re- 
main aloof from the East-West confrontation and thus provide both sides 
with an edifying example of moderation. 

The basis of sentimental neutralism is a refusal or inability to look 
clearly at Japan’s actual position in the world. Unlike the pseudo- 
neutralist, who knows very well the direction in which he intends to take 
his country, the sentimental neutralist tends to have a rather hazy view 
of the future. As a rule he concentrates on denouncing the American 
alliance. When a positive picture emerges, it is something as follows. 
Having extricated herself from her present ties with the West, Japan will 
restore friendly relations with China and the other Communist countries. 
Such a policy may admittedly make the United States less eager to help 
Japan economically ; but this will be amply offset by the immense increase 
in trade with China (despite the fact that such modest trade agreements 
with China as have been concluded in recent years have never been ful- 
filled) and by the fact that the countries of South-East Asia will be much 
readier to co-operate with a Japan that is no longer closely tied to the 
West.? Japan’s neutrality will be guaranteed by a collective non-aggres- 
sion agreement with the United States, China, the Soviet Union, and Great 
Britain; the Sino-Soviet alliance will be dissolved; a denuclearized zone 
will also be set up to cover Japan or all of Asia. The development of the 
Defence Forces can be halted and gradually these forces can be reduced. 
The money hitherto spent on armaments can then be devoted to social 
services and to improving the people’s standard of living. If by any chance 
war should break out between the two opposing camps, Japan will remain 
inviolate because of the non-aggression pact (this despite Russia’s blatant 
violation fourteen years ago of the existing treaty of non-aggression with 
Japan) and because the warring countries will respect her peaceful dis- 
position. The enforcement of a denuclearized zone will ensure that she 
remains uncontaminated by any fallout from nuclear weapons. 

1 In March 1959 the Socialist Party decided to put up a united front with the Communists 
in opposing the U.S._Japan Security Treaty. (Yomiuri Shimbun, 11 March 1959.) 


* In neutralist circles Japan is regularly described as ‘the orphan of Asia’, estranged from 
her neighbours on account of her dependent ties with the West. 
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Unlike the pseudo-neutralist, whose loyalties are squarely in the Com- 
munist camp, the believer in sentimental neutralism is usually in sym- 
pathy with the Western democracies. He is often a liberal or a humanist 
who would be appalled at having to undergo the rigours of a regimented 
Communist State. His thinking and his mode of life are utterly alien to 
what Communism offers. Nevertheless he consistently supports a policy 
that would have the effect of drastically weakening the Western position 
and of furthering the growth of Communist power. This inherent contra- 
diction, however, is usually obscured by the general cloudiness that marks 
the expression of sentimental neutralism. 

‘Tough-minded neutralism’ is the stand advocated by right-wing 
nationalists like ex-Colonel Tsuji Masanobu } and by many of the rightists 
and neo-militarists in Japan. The principal feature of this form of neutral- 
ism is that it focuses on heavy rearmament. Ex-Colonel Tsuji, for 
example, has insisted that the outbreak of the third World War is merely 
a matter of time. Japan must become strong and neutral, in order to 
avoid being engulfed in the holocaust, which otherwise would utterly 
destroy her. Large-scale military forces should be built up and armed 
with the latest weapons. American troops can then be withdrawn and 
Japan can forcefully protect her own neutrality. Once this has been 
achieved, Japan can become a leading power in a pan-Asian alliance 
aimed at excluding foreign influence from Asia and at building up the 
various countries that achieved independence as a result of Japan’s war- 
time sacrifices. Despite the existence of a Communist regime on the main- 
land, a strong, neutral Japan can co-operate with China to ward off inter- 
ference from both Russia and America. If, however, the Communist 
Powers should attack Japan despite her powerful defence establishment, 
the United States would if necessary be bound to come to her assistance 
even in the absence of a formal military pact. By the same token, the 
Western Powers are unlikely to abandon Japan economically even if she 
becomes neutral, since they realize that the breakdown of the Japanese 
economy might drive her into the arms of the Communists. At the 
moment ‘tough-minded neutralism’ does not command any solid body of 
support among conservative leadership or in the country as a whole. 
Tsuji’s own electoral successes since 1952—notably his achievement in the 
elections of June 1959 when, as an independent, he came out third from 
the top among all the national candidates for the Upper House—suggest, 
however, that the type of neutralism on which he bases his stand has 

1 As a member of the Imperial General Staff, Colonel Tsuji was one of the ablest and 
most dynamic of the young officers who planned Japan’s early successes in the Pacific 
War. Listed by the British forces as a war criminal, he avoided arrest by disguising 
himself as a Buddhist monk and travelling about South-East Asia and China for three 
years after the surrender. Following his return to Japan and his depurge, Tsuji entered 


politics and was elected to the Diet by a heavy majority on a stand of ‘neutralism and 
independence’. 
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potential popular appeal. If nationalist trends should become more pro 
nounced in the future and if Japanese politics should swing to the right, 
‘tough-minded neutralism’ may well come to exert considerable influence 
on the country’s foreign policy. 

The various motives of Japanese neutralism may now be briefly re- 
capitulated. The motives of the pseudo-neutralists need hardly detain us: 
they are clear and logical, even though utterly disingenuous. Their aim, 
quite simply, is to make a common front with the genuine believers 
in neutrality and eventually to break Japan’s ties with the West, 
thus giving a decisive advantage to the Communist position in the Far 
East. 

The main motives of the genuine neutralists in striving to reduce 
Japan’s ties with the United States are: (i) to satisfy the traditional 
nationalist urge for ‘complete independence’; (ii) to reduce the risk of 
involvement in war, especially nuclear war, between the Western and the 
Communist Powers; (iii) to stimulate profitable trade with Communist 
China; (iv) to enable Japan to come closer to the other countries of Asia, 
and to emulate India by becoming a ‘third force’ round which the other 
uncommitted nations can rally; (v) to get the best of both worlds by 
steering a middle course in the Cold War and receiving help from both 
sides; (vi) to lessen international tension and the risk of a new world war 
by adding to the number of important uncommitted nations. 

These points appear in various forms and combinations in almost every 
argument set forth by neutralists of both the sentimental and the tough- 
minded schools. Together they exert a powerful attraction on an import- 
ant minority of the electorate, in particular on the approximately 33 per 
cent that votes Socialist. Even the conservatives, though they clearly 
reject neutralism as such, are aware of the popularity of many of the 
arguments used to support it. In their election statements a large per- 
centage of conservative candidates used slogans, such as ‘secure real 
independence for Japan’ and ‘co-operate with Asia and the Asian-African 
group’, which belong to the Socialist platform and which have a definite 
neutralist tinge.? 

We may conclude, then, that although the conservative Government 
and the majority of the population at present favour a continuation of 
the status quo and are clearly against any switch to an outright policy of 
neutrality, a vague form of neutralist feeling is extremely widespread. It 
is to this feeling that the Socialists, and more recently the Communists, 
systematically direct their appeal; and many of the conservatives 


1 It is frequently argued that Japan’s present relations with the United States, though 
intended to defend her against Communist attack, actually invite that attack; for, if a 
major conflict should break out between the Communists and the United States, Japan 
would be in the front line of the American forces of both attack and defence. 

2 See I. I. Morris, ‘Foreign Policy Issues in Japan’s 1958 Elections’, in Pacific Affairs, 
September 1958, pp. 229, 231, 235. 
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themselves are aware that they cannot afford to ignore the sentiments 
which favour neutrality, however much they may reject their conclusion. 


* * * * 


What practical influence is neutralist feeling likely to exert on future 
Japanese foreign policy? The absence of any clear-cut line such as existed 
in pre-war years makes prediction extremely difficult, and observers differ 
widely concerning the extent to which Japan will move towards neutralism 
in the future. As was suggested earlier, it would appear that for the next 
few years at least the various advantages that Japan derives from the 
Western alliance will be sufficient to preserve the status quo in her funda- 
mental foreign policy. The pseudo-neutralist campaign will undoubtedly 
be stepped up, especially when the Government attempts to secure Diet 
ratification for amending the Security Treaty; Russia and Chi may even 
be prepared to offer certain minor concessions to the Japanese in order to 
enhance the apparent benefits of neutrality; neutralism will continue to 
be the respectable creed for most Japanese intellectuals and for the urban 
minority that is influenced by them. Yet, unless there are some very 
startling developments, it seems unlikely that any of this will be sufficient 
to swing public opinion decisively in favour of cutting the present Western 
ties. 

This should not make the West complacent about Japan’s future 
policy. Her present qualified adherence to the Western cause does not 
result from common cultural traditions or from a shared belief in ideals or 
principles that are regarded as being under serious threat throughout the 
world, but from certain practical and psychological considerations. The 
Japanese leaders who support the Western alliance are in many cases men 
whose underlying outlook is alien to Western democracy. 

For the moment a continuation of the alliance clearly serves Japan’s 
best interests. The time may come, however, for instance, in case of the 
decisive military preponderance of the Communist Powers, or of some 
economic crisis which the United States seemed unable or unwilling to 
alleviate, when those interests will change or appear to change. The 
advantages of preserving close ties with the West may then seem less 
valuable than the benefits to be derived from friendly relations with the 
Communist Powers or from a policy of ‘tough neutralism’. If that happens, 
nationalism and the many other powerful sentiments that even now make 
such a large part of the Japanese people look wistfully at the possibilities 
of neutrality may become decisive in determining the country’s course. 

August 1959. 


The substance of this article was contained in an address given at Chatham 
House on g July 1959. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC 


NEVILL BARBOUR 


HE United Arab Republic came into existence in February 1958. 

When I visited it a year later I had little idea of the relations be- 

tween its components, Egypt and Syria, and I imagine that many of 
you are still in that position. I propose therefore to begin by looking at the 
factors which brought the union about and by outlining the nature of the 
constitutional link between the two member states. 

As an independent country Syria, in 1956 and 1957, was in a very weak 
position both strategically and economically. On the south she had never 
been on any terms with her neighbour, Israel, save those of war or of armed 
and hostile coexistence. On the north, her relations with Turkey were not 
good either. Syria had always bitterly resented Turkish action twenty 
years earlier when the latter had used the French and British desire for an 
alliance as a means of depriving her of the province of Alexandretta, at a 
moment when her position under a French Mandate made it impossible 
for her to resist. In 1957 the Syrian acceptance of Communist arms put a 
further strain on Syrian—Turkish relations; and Turkish forces were actu- 
ally massed on the frontier, ostensibly to carry out manoeuvres. On the 
east, her neighbour Iraq was indeed an Arab State. But, as Syria sus- 
pected at the time and as was subsequently proved by the Baghdad triais, 
the Government in power in Iraq had in 1956 made definite plans to send 
in her army and forcibly incorporate Syria into the Iraq monarchy, on the 
pretext of anticipating a Communist coup. 

Economically, the moment was equally unfavourable. Syrian economy 
is dependent on agriculture. Failure of the seasonal rains had put an end 
to the remarkable post-war development of cultivation in the north; and 
the ensuing slump, worsened by the initial difficulties of the transition to 
economic aid from the Communist countries, had brought the rapid growth 
of the chief cities, and particularly of Damascus, to a sudden stop. In these 
circumstances it was natural that Syria should look for some better- 
situated state with which she could enter into such close relations as 
would ensure whole-hearted support in case of need. 

These may be considered negative reasons; but there was also a posi- 
tive motive. Syria was the birthplace of the idea of Arab unity; it was 
from Syria that the idea had passed to Egypt. The Syrian Constitution of 
1950 declared, in so many words, that ‘the Syrian people are part of the 
Arab nation’. Egypt had since become the principal champion of Arab 

21 
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unity; and she had at her head a leader who not only paid lip-service to 
the doctrine but made it the basis of his country’s policy. Was it surprising 
in these circumstances that Syria should merge her sovereignty with that 
of the richer and more powerful Egypt? The only alternative at the 
moment was to throw herself wholly into the arms of Russia and risk 
becoming a Soviet satellite. 

Whether or not this analysis is correct, there is no doubt that it was 
from Syria that the initiative came, and that the project for union was 
accepted by the Egyptian Government only after considerable hesitation. 
The union in fact fulfilled Mr Eden’s stipulation for British approval of 
closer Arab unity, namely, that it should be voluntary. 

The constitutional position after union reflects these circumstances. 
Since the U.A.R. is a presidential State all decisions on foreign policy and 
all major decisions in internal policy are taken by the President, which at 
the time of my visit meant by Colonel Nasser, on the advice, of course, of 
Syrian as well as of Egyptian Ministers. Internally, however, sovereignty 
in routine matters in Syria is personified in a Syrian Vice-President, Mr 
Akram Hourani, who normally resides in Damascus. As a separate unit 
the Syrian Parliament has disappeared, but the National Assembly which 
already existed in Egypt, with limited but not negligible influence, is, after 
the elections to be held in June, to contain Syrian as well as Egyptian 
members. Administration in each province moreover remains the function 
of local authorities, known as the Egyptian and Syrian executive govern- 
ments. In addition to these, there is now a central government, located in 
Heliopolis. This body, apart from the Presidency, has mainly planning 
functions, but is also responsible for allocating any surplus funds which 
remain available after the separate budgets of the two provinces have been 
determined. 

If we look fora parallel to this union of a weaker and a stronger country, 
we can find it in the union of Scotland and England to form the United 
Kingdom. As in the British case, Egypt and Syria continue to have their 
own educational and legal systems, but they will in time have a common 
currency and a common customs tariff. If the union lasts—and at present 
it seems to be working well—it will have the effect of somewhat reducing 
the characteristics of Syria as a nation but of giving individual Syrians 
much greater scope for their talents than they would have in a small 
separate state; at the same time the maintenance of a distinct Syrian 
government may obviate the growth of that sense of grievance on the 
national level which is to some extent noticeable in Scotland. It is to be 
noted also that the U.A.R. is thought of as the possible nucleus of a larger 


1 In the middle of October 1959 the Egyptian Commander-in-Chief, Abdulhakim Amr, 
was instructed to take up his residence in Syria as personal representative of the President. 
It was not clear whether this was a permanent or merely temporary arrangement in view 
of the critical situation in Iraq. 
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union. If in fact other Arab States do join in later on, the present Egyptian 
preponderance will be correspondingly reduced. 

This is the background against which I want to give you my impressions 
of the two provinces or regions—the Arabic word is ‘iqlim’—the southern 
province being of course Egypt and the northern Syria. 

My impressions of Cairo, where I spent in all about a month, were very 
favourable. Health, housing, and education seem to have taken a bound 
forward in the last few years. The spirit of the people also seemed to me 
to have improved since the time of my last visit, two years before the Suez 
expedition. For the first time since the British occupation the country 
has successfully passed through an ordeal, involving military operations, 
under the direction of an Egyptian and not an outside government. It 
is difficult for us to realize how great the effect on Egyptian morale has 
been. 

On the administrative side, the work of the municipality is obviously 
good. You have all heard about, and probably many of you have also 
seen, the splendid new road that runs along the Nile from the Barrage to 
Helwan. Very ornamental, it is at the same time an amenity much 
appreciated by the masses. Other fine new arteries, with dual carriage 
ways, lead to Heliopolis and to the Pyramids. An excellent and very 
picturesque road leads behind the Citadel and through the former quarries 
up to the Mogattam where a long-planned new quarter is beginning to take 
shape. Originally built for the personal gratification of King Farougq, this 
road is now being utilized for the common benefit. Slum clearance is 
proceeding rapidly, and working-class housing of a modern type is replac- 
ing the old tenements. The result of the clearance and of the spacious new 
roads is that the quite massive traffic of this city—whose population is 
now estimated at between two and three million—can be satisfactorily 
controlled, and moves with remarkably little delay. 

The occasion of the millenary of al Azhar Mosque will serve to illustrate 
how different the approach of the present regime to such matters is from 
that of the monarchy. King Farouq’s Government proposed to celebrate 
the event by the issue of a special set of postage stamps and by giving, in 
the name of the King and in his presence, a monster banquet to 10,000 
Azhari students. Finally, however, there was no celebration at all because 
it was feared that the banquet would be turned into a political demonstra- 
tion. The present regime took up again the idea of a commemoration, but 
decided that it should be given the form of building residential quarters for 
5,000 foreign students of al Azhar. The site is about a mile north of the 
mosque. Some fifty buildings have been constructed. Forty are residential 
colleges of a modern type, while the remainder include an attractive 
mosque, an administrative block, and a guest house. Grounds for sports 
have also been provided. The buildings are utilitarian and not beautiful, 
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but up to date and practical. The first sixty Indonesian students moved 
in recently. 

The break in relations with Britain and France at the time of the Suez 
affair, and the partial economic blockade, produced a severe shortage of 
foreign currency and caused the Egyptian guinea to depreciate on the free 
market by over a third. This of course created many problems. But when 
certain correspondents say that shops are bare, this is an absurd exaggera- 
tion. Certain Western luxury articles can no longer be procured; and 
Western brands of well-known simple medicines such as aspirin or Vick 
have been replaced by local substitutes which are not always up to the 
same standards. But foreign medicines for which local substitutes are not 
available can be secured without difficulty. Of essentials there is no 
shortage whatsoever; even at the official rate of exchange, living is cheaper 
than in any European or eastern country which I have visited except 
Spain. Food is abundant and excellent. In the sphere of clothing, 
Egyptian cotton and woollen materials are inexpensive and good. The 
blockade has in fact given a great stimulus to local production and to the 
industrialization which is a major objective of the Government. The dis- 
appearance of British and French firms has accelerated the Egyptianiza- 
tion of managements and staffs. Inevitably this has produced a certain 
lowering of efficiency, at least for the time being. Taxation is heavy; and 
it is no longer easy to evade income tax. People grumble, of course, but 
on the whole seem to face things philosophically. They see the improve- 
ments around them and know that the money is no longer squandered by 
a self-indulgent monarch and a hardly less irresponsible government. 

The spread of literacy has resulted in a greatly increased output of 
books in Arabic, both original and in translation. Of the latter, the Arabic 
version of Dr Zhivago went into a second edition while I was there; trans- 
lated works (besides history and social science) include a great many 
British and French classics, amongst which I noticed Hugo’s Les Misérables, 
and Louisa Alcott’s Little Women in four volumes. Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians has also been translated, with the title An Englishman Looks at 
Egypt. Original works, beside many on historical, scientific, and social 
subjects, include much fiction which is worth reading for its own sake as 
well as for the light which it throws on Egyptian and Muslim life. In 
particular, in 1955 there was published a remarkable novel of village life 
by Abderrahman al Sharqawi called al Ard, or The Soil; and in 1956-7 a 
fine trilogy of novels in which Neguib Mahfouz portrayed the life of three 
generations of a small bourgeois family living in the neighbourhood of 
Khan al Khalili and incidentally mirrored the history of Egypt during 
the period concerned. 

In a brief visit it is of course very much harder to form an idea of what 
degree of success is attending the efforts to give the fellah a better life. On 
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the former estate of King Farouq at Inshas the authorities claim that 
production has risen as the result of land distribution, but I had no 
opportunity of forming a personal judgement on the value of this claim. 
However, since the instalment paid towards ownership only equals half 
the former rent, the fellahin must be better off. An effort was being made 
to transfer peasants from the tenement village into cottages in the fields, 
but I gathered they were not willing to go. The most convincing proof 
I encountered that they had benefited was accidental. In one cottage 
which we entered, the woman of the house took the chance to protest 
vigorously that neither she nor her husband had profited at all. The 
explanation was that her husband, being a carpenter not a cultivator, had 
not been entitled to receive land. Her indignation clearly indicated that 
she felt that she and her husband had missed a good thing. On this trip 
we were accompanieu by a number of girl students from the University; 
these make weekly visits to villages armed with questionnaires about social 
and economic conditions which they fill up from the answers given them 
by the peasants. 

Another element of progress in the countryside is the institution of 
Combined Centres, of which there are now 250. These are constructed on 
a general plan: they contain a school for boys and girls; a clinic, with a 
doctor and several nurses, facilities for simple operations, and a few beds 
for nursing; an arts and crafts school; a chicken farm; an agricultural 
experimental plot; a pigeon cote; bees; and evening classes for adults in 
reading and writing, sewing, and embroidery. Staff and instructors live 
in the compound and the work of the unit is treated as a whole. The keen 
young doctor in one which I visited, near Cairo, was confident that bil- 
harzia and other diseases were becoming less prevalent as the result of 
instruction. Family planning was taught, he said, and the women quickly 
learn to apply their knowledge, using contraceptives (mechanical or 
medicinal) of Egyptian manufacture. Now that children have a higher 
survival rate, the peasant is said to be less insistent on his wife bearing a 
succession of replacements and thus wearing herself out prematurely; a 
small degree of mechanization is reducing the need for child labour, while 
a number of fatwas or decisions delivered by Muslim divines have reduced 
opposition on religious grounds. 

Other factors visibly making for village improvement are the better 
roads, many of them asphalted; the provision of drinking water; and the 
attention being paid to elementary sanitation. The problem remains im- 
mense and the swarming village populations still live very close to the 
destitution line, with small outward sign of improvement. However the 
various measures now being adopted must, it would seem, have a cumula- 
tive effect. 


Before we leave Egypt, I would like to gather together a few impressions 
Cc 
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dealing with various areas and subjects. A journey by train to the south 
certainly bore out the remark made by a Belgian expert who had been 
called in to report on the telephones. ‘Egyptian engineers’, hesaid, ‘arenow 
pretty well up to Western standards in planning and installation; what is 
still lacking is maintenance.’ This is obvious on the railways, not only on 
the main line but even on the suburban line from Cairo to Helwan. 

At Aswan there is a good deal of development. In particular, a large 
new factory is being erected by West Germans, and should soon be com- 
plete, which is to produce chemical fertilizers, using hydro-electric power 
from the existing Aswan Dam. Hundreds of modern apartment houses 
have been erected near by to accommodate the staff. 

A few minutes after the steamer going south to the Sudan leaves 
Shellal, travellers can see marks on the rocks which indicate the site of 
the proposed High Dam. It is not till twenty-four hours later that the 
steamer reaches the famous rock temple of Abu Sinbal, with the huge 66- 
foot statues of Ramses II on the 100-foot-high facade. This point is about 
190 miles from Shellal; it is a staggering thought that the proposed raising 
of the water level at Aswan by 200 feet will submerge the whole of this 
facade and much of the cliff above it, turning the river into a lake 320 
miles long and in some places ten miles wide. When one considers the 
vastness of this plan, which is intended to increase the cultivated area of 
Egypt by one-sixth and so provide sustenance for perhaps three million 
more people, one can only recall the grandiosity of the monuments of the 
ancient Egyptians—the great pyramid, for example, or the temples at 
Karnak, certainly the most stupendous mass of religious buildings that 
the world has ever seen. I want to emphasize this grandiosity. Some 
Sudanese, concerned because the scheme involves submerging the little 
town of Wadi Halfa and the valley for 120 miles beyond it, regard the 
project as megalomaniac; and this is a point to which I shall refer again. 

On the return journey I visited the Gaza strip. Here I found that the 
Egyptian administration was better thought of, both by the U.N. officials 
and by the Palestinian Arabs, than I had expected. It has done a great 
deal for secondary education, both in the zone and by taking refugee 
students into Egyptian colleges and universities; the difficulty now is to 
find outlets for the hundreds of students who have already taken degrees. 
While U.N.R.W.A. looks after the refugees, the Egyptian administration 
maintains 60,000 of the original inhabitants of the Gaza strip whose liveli- 
hood has been lost through the Israeli occupation of their lands. A nice 
piece of town planning has recently been carried out in the form of an 
Assembly Hall and a public garden, with a monument indicating the 
future liberation of Palestine. Members to this Assembly were nominated 
in the first place for two years; their powers are restricted and they have 
no right to discuss the budget. There appears to be some suggestion, 
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however, that if the Assembly works well it may eventually be turned 
into a kind of elected parliament. 

Travel between the southern and the northern provinces has of course 
to be by sea or by air, since Israel interrupts the land route. Egyptian 
airlines now offer a choice of four services in each direction daily at a very 
moderate charge. Buying a ticket at their office in the Opera Square em- 
phasizes another development in Egypt—the increasing scope of feminine 
activity. I was of course accustomed to Egyptian air hostesses and to 
Egyptian lady doctors in Qasr al Aini hospital. But it had already been a 
surprise to find that the senior public relations officer in the Ministry of 
Land Reform was a charming young woman; and it was even more novel 
to find that the air booking-clerks were for the most part girls also. Their 
names were displayed on the desk in front of them in the best Thomas 
Cook style and it was thus possible to note that some of them were Muslims. 

On the other hand the journey also reveals how far from complete the 
union between the two provinces still is. A number of travellers, not only 
French and English, have for example found that it is possible to have 
one’s papers completely in order according to the Cairo authorities and 
yet to be refused entrance at the Syrian frontier, for lack of some local 
approval. So far, moreover, the two currencies remain distinct, though it 
is proposed to introduce an Arab dinar in the coming months. Assimilation 
of the customs tariffs has not yet gone very far. Since the cost of living, 
as of salaries, is almost twice as high in Syria as in Egypt, the process 
must take time, in order not to expose an existing industry in one country 
to sudden competition from the other. The chief change in trade for the 
moment is likely to be an increase in the export of Syrian tobacco to 
Egypt, which does not itself grow tobacco; and an increase in the export 
of Egyptian rice to Syria, which is deficient in that respect. 

The effects of the union are much more noticeable in the northern 
province than in the southern; in the latter there is little to catch the 
attention beyond the new flag, the transformation of the Heliopolis Palace 
Hotel into the offices of the new central government, the presence of 
rather more Syrians than before, and the opening of a few Syrian stores in 
Cairo. In Damascus, on the other hand, the disappearance of the foreign 
embassies is a significant change. Secondly, the union has been directly 
responsible for two important decisions. One was the promulgation of a 
law for agrarian reform; the other the drawing up of a five-year industrial 
plan. In order to implement these two projects, new ministries were 
created in October 1958, one tor Industry and one for Agrarian Reform. 
The five-year industrial plan includes development of the textile industry, 
with new mills at Homs, Hama, Lattagia, and elsewhere; a petrol refinery 
at Homs; two pipelines; paper mills; factories for fertilizers, and for 
powdered and pasteurized milk ; a canning factory and a factory for making 
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the necessary tins; the exploitation of lead and phosphate mines; and 
further prospecting for oil, of which some has already been found in the 
Jezira. The cost of the plan is estimated at £56 million sterling and it is 
hoped that the national revenue will in consequence be doubled in twenty 
years. The schemes are to be financed by a combination of private and 
public investment, helped by facilities provided by the State. The 
necessary foreign currency will be found from loans granted by the U.S.S.R., 
Japan, and Federal Germany. The plan has a double aim: to create an 
industry appropriate to local conditions, and to make this complementary 
to corresponding developments in Egypt. 

Among merchants and business men, anxiety was shown lest the very 
rigid control of economy in Egypt would be extended to Syria also. In 
fact, heavy duties have been put on the import of foreign goods which 
are considered to be luxuries. But certain general assurances were 
subsequently given and the Syrian economy so far remains relatively 
free. 

It is in the agricultural field that the effect of the union has been 
most marked. It was with a sum of {10 million made available by the 
central Government that the Ministry of Agrarian Reform was established ; 
this sum presumably came from Egyptian resources. The Ministry’s 
function is to settle peasants on land reclaimed under the Euphrates and 
the Khabur schemes, and also under the Ghab project. The Ghab was a 
vast extent of marsh land in the valley of the Orontes west of Hama. The 
bed of the river has been deepened and widened to reduce flooding; this 
was supervised by Yugoslav engineers. Of the two main irrigation canals, 
the longer has already been completed by Germans; the shorter, being 
built by Italians, is nearly ready. Where the road to Aleppo crosses the 
river, a little north of Homs, a tunnel has been constructed by a Bulgarian 
firm; this will serve to generate hydro-electric power. There remain to be 
built four dams, two as deflectors and two for the storage of water. When 
the land already drained was taken over by the Ministry, it was found to 
be occupied not only by the former marsh dwellers but also by hundreds 
of peasants from neighbouring hill villages where the soil is poor. These 
had cleared by themselves most of the scrub, for the removal of which 
the Government had allocated {2 million, and begun to grow crops. 
The fact is interesting, since it shows the land hunger which exists in 
western Syria, and demonstrates what nonsense it is to say that the Syrian 

Government could easily have settled hundreds of thousands of Palestine 
refugees if they had only had a little good will. In so far as the squatters 
can prove that they are actually cultivating the land and have not got 
adequate holdings elsewhere, they will be allowed to remain. 

By the kindness of the Hama office of the Ministry of Agrarian Reform 
I was able to accompany the director and some of his staff to two remote 
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villages in the Alawite mountains. The journey took us two hours by 
Land Rover, the latter part over very rough tracks. The object of the 
expedition was to enable the director to make personal contact. In the 
first village, the land had been the property of three owners. One of these 
had decided to make his holding there the portion which he is permitted 
to retain; the other two were retaining land elsewhere and their holdings 
were therefore available for distribution. This had to be explained to the 
villagers, as well as arrangements for the transitional period. The headman 
was instructed to recommend ten villagers to form the co-operative com- 
mittee with a chairman from the Ministry. For the time being cultivators 
would continue to work on the same land as before. A survey would be 
necessary before any final settlement could be made. The impression 
which I got was that the difficulties would be great, and that the settle- 
ment would probably make itself as much as it would be imposed from 
above. But it was a great thing to see that action had been taken to end 
the scandal of landlords who obviously had done nothing to equip the land 
or the villages; and the free and friendly discussion between the director 
and the peasants concerned seemed to augur well for a just if possibly 
rough and ready settlement. 

One of our party was an Egyptian, recently seconded to the Syrian 
Ministry as civil engineer. His relations with his Syrian colleagues seemed 
happy; but it was interesting to see how shocked he was, as an Egyptian, 
at the fact that the Syrian rivers had not yet been utilized for irrigation. 
It was also gratifying to find that he considered that the necessary work 
would have been undertaken sooner if the mandatory Power had been 
British and that he did not hesitate to express in public these views which 
are, I fear, unduly favourable to ourselves. 

A minor activity of the Ministry at Hama was the establishment of an 
experimental chicken farm. I mention this apparent triviality because the 
fact that it is, I believe, the first to be created in Syria shows how urgent 
it was that the authorities should give more attention to the needs of the 
countryside. 

Signs of industrial development are visible from time to time along the 
generally bare stretches of the road from Damascus to Aleppo. Soon after 
leaving Damascus, there is a new sugar refinery; at Homs the oil refinery, 
being built by Czechs, is nearly finished. At Lattaqia the new harbour and 
docks, being built by Yugoslavs, are also far advanced. Aleppo, of which 
large areas are being rebuilt, has recently acquired a very fine waterworks. 
The water is brought from the Euphrates eighty miles away in sufficient 
quantity to supply the needs of the 500,000 inhabitants which Aleppo is 
likely to contain in the near future. At the end of my visit to this estab- 
lishment, I was invited to add an English name to the visitors’ book which 
hitherto, as far as I could see, apart from Arab names, contained only 
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those of Russians, Czechs, Bulgarians, Chinese, Japanese, Germans, and 
Yugoslavs. 

Looking at this Syrian development as a whole, it is clear that most 
of these projects (with the exception of land reform) were planned or 
begun before the union; but there can be no doubt that the latter has 
given a new impetus to their realization. 


I will now try to draw some general conclusions from these rather 
random impressions and then, very briefly, say a few words about our own 
relations with the U.A.R. 

You may, I imagine, be thinking that the picture which I have painted 
bears little resemblance to what you read about Egypt in the press. You 
may have found my picture favourable to the point of partiality. If, 
however, you happen to have read the July 1959 issue of the American 
quarterly Foreign Affairs you will find it largely confirmed by a competent 
American observer.! The reason for the difference in the picture is, I 
think, that for years our press has been preoccupied by the political differ- 
ences between ourselves and the two countries composing the U.A.R. It 
has tended to concentrate on everything that is unfavourable and to ignore 
the favourable. One example will suffice—the press and propaganda cam- 
paign which maintained that the Egyptians would never be able to 
manage the traffic through the Suez Canal. In fact it appears that 25 per 
cent more ships than before are now passing through, with just as low a 
rate of mishaps as ever, though the Canal authorities have reduced the 
number of employees by 28 per cent. That propaganda did us immense 
harm; it deceived our own people, including myself, without weakening 
the resolution of our opponents. 

On the other hand, I do not want to exaggerate or give the impression 
that everything is perfect in the U.A.R. Far from it; anyone fresh from 
this country, hitherto unfamiliar with the East, would be horrified at social 
conditions outside a few centres. But when we consider conditions with 
reference to what they were a few years ago, and with reference to local 
possibilities and to the environment, then indeed we find much that is 

encouraging. What is called a social conscience is now well developed in 
the U.A.R.; a great many keen and energetic people are actively working 
to transform the conditions of life, and the population is responsive to their 
efforts. There is a greater air of stability about the U.A.R. than about any 
other Arab State in the Middle East. Iraq has not yet recovered from the 
initial chaos of the revolution. In the Lebanon, there is an atmosphere of 
truce rather than of peace; both parties are still hoarding the arms which 
they managed to accumulate, and they are as bitterly opposed in their 
objectives as they ever were. The Jordanians tolerate, rather than approve, 


1 Frederick Harbison, ‘Two Centres of Arab Power’, Foreign Affairs, July 1959. 
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their regime; and they tolerate it only because in view of the dispute 
between Egypt and Iraq they see no alternative. The Sudan is only in 
process of becoming a nation; it has not yet decided how far it is Arab and 
how far it is African. In the U.A.R., on the other hand, people, since Suez, 
have a new assurance; they seem to know what they are doing, and to 
have some idea of where they are going. Wealth is being redistributed 
through taxation and legislation; and a new social outlook is forming, 
involving a peaceful revolution comparable, so far as such very different 
circumstances permit, with that through which we have passed in Britain. 
The interests of the workers and peasants are for the first time receiving 
due consideration, while reasonable compensation is given to the dis- 
possessed landowner. In contrast with the scandalous personal conduct 
of the last monarch, the personal life of the President is modest and above 
reproach. Recently he has revolutionized Muslim practice by having his 
wife, who has learned to speak English, accompany him on public occasions 
such as welcoming foreign Heads of State. A great many constructive 
projects are being carried out—and it has to be remembered that this is 
being done without the aid of the hundreds of millions of pounds which God 
and the oil companies have bestowed upon Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia. 

Against this, it can be urged that the regime is authoritarian. People 
have to be careful what they say in public; the press and radio are so 
conditioned that they fail to reflect external or internal affairs fully or 
fairly, and are treated simply as instruments of the policy of the day. This 
makes them tedious to the foreigner and I am sure to the Egyptian reader 
or listener. Propaganda to foreign countries is regarded as a weapon to 
be used against opponents without regard for factual accuracy. But much 
the same can be said of many other States, including all the Arab States 
with the exception of the Lebanon, where the peculiar balance of power 
prevents it happening. 

For the leaders, and for an active minority, Arab nationalism isa faith 
held fanatically. As always, in such cases, failure when it occurs is never 
attributed to the difficulties inherent in the case but to some sinister and 
often imaginary foreign influence. 

Equally open to criticism is the factor which I mentioned in connection 
with the High Dam—the grandiosity of U.A.R. plans. One wonders how 
sufficient money can be found for so many other projects besides the High 
Dam itself and a big programme of armaments. Certain factors have no 
doubt helped for the moment. The sum of £17 million is said to have been 
secured last year by the sale of British stores abandoned in the Canal zone. 
The Public Relations Department of one Ministry which I visited was 
housed in the residence of a former prince; another in the Abdin Palace. 
The peculiar type and shape of the pamphlets of the Land Reform depart- 
ment struck me as familiar. I realized why when I saw on the back 
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‘Printed on the sequestrated press of the French School of Oriental 
Archeology’. But such relief can only be temporary. The profits from the 
Canal, while eventually substantial, will long be offset by the sums to be 
paid as compensation to the shareholders. 

Similar criticisms can be, and in fact are, made by Egyptians as weil 
as others about the external policy of the U.A.R. The alienation of the 
Sudan is perhaps the most obvious failure; if one thing is essential for 
Egypt it is the harmonious exploitation of the Nile waters by the two 
States. But the Sudan is not the only Arab country which has been 
antagonized; relations have been bad with Iraq, with Tunisia, and with 
the Governments, at least, of Jordan and the Lebanon. Outside the Arab 
world, the U.A.R. is on bad terms not only with the West and with Israel 
but also with Communism—to an extent which makes her relations with 
the Soviet Government very delicate. The nationalization of the Suez 
Canal proved a tremendous success for Egypt ; but it was also a tremendous 
risk. The sudden changes in foreign policy characteristic of authoritarian 
regimes—as, for example, in the case of the Iraq revolution and of Com- 
munism—puzzle and unsettle public opinion. In the northern province, 
the fact that political parties are officially banned while, in fact, the new 
governmental and administrative set-up is largely composed of members 
or sympathizers of one party—the Ba‘th—gives rise to grumbling. But I 
did not myself detect any widespread discontent in the U.A.R.; the people 
seem on the whole as content with their government as any people ever are. 

Summing up, it has to be recognized that the U.A.R. is not only much 
the largest but also the most vital of the Arab countries. It has a popula- 
tion more than two and a half times as large as that of the next most 
populous Arab State, Morocco; and more than five times as large as Iraq. 
In spite of its lack of oil, its budget is still the biggest of any Arab country. 
Its main wealth comes from a marvellously developed agriculture which 
is not at the mercy of the rainfall as is that of every other Arab land. 
Some of its political errors seem simply the excesses of a young State, 
just emerging from centuries of subjection and humiliation. It is distin- 
guished from the other Arab lands by its abundance of educated people, 
professional men, and technicians. To make an extreme comparison, we 
find that Morocco, with ten million inhabitants, has only about 50 Moroc- 
can, that is non-European, doctors; the U.A.R. for a population two anda 
half times larger has nearly four thousand. For years past Egypt has been 
sending schoolmasters and technicians to other countries. It was with the 
aid of Egyptian experts that Syria trebled her cotton production since the 
end of the war. The U.A.R. is, moreover, the home of Arab nationalism 
in the only practical form which it has yet achieved. In fact, if we may 
use such an expression, the U.A.R. is the power-house of the Arab world. 

If this is so, what is our attitude to be? 
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Let us face the facts. For years British policy in the Middle East was 
directed to retaining a base in the Canal zone; to organizing a Middle East 
defence pact; to establishing international control over the Suez canal; 
and to retaining the Sudan within the orbit of the Commonwealth. Not 
one of these aims was achieved. The good will which might have been won 
by a voluntary renunciation, following logically enough from the grant of 
independence to India, was not secured; instead we threw away much of 
our commercial and our cultural advantages. 

Yet there are still reasons for hope. What is good in the internal 
development of Egypt today should be a matter of pride and satisfaction 
to us, since it is in part the result of British administration in the past. 
Though it would not be wise of us to claim credit for this, there is no reason 
why we should not profit from the extraordinary fund of good will which 
some aspects of our conduct have created among those Egyptians who by 
education or other circumstances have been brought into close contact 
with Britishers and with the British way of life. 

Seeing that this is so, is it not wrong to try to cling, so far as that is 
possible in present circumstances, to the last remnants of that former 
political supremacy which Lord Kitchener once thought of as the basis 
of a Viceroyalty of the Middle East which, in his vision, was to match and 
balance the Viceroyalty of India? In the long run the maintenance of a 
political and military centre in Aden will not make our oil supplies more 
secure. The attempt will be liable to exactly the same steady undermining, 
followed by sudden collapses, as our post-war Arab policy has been for so 
many years past. Our position will be undermined when the little auto- 
cratic hereditary regimes on the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean (which 
are anathema to all modern-minded Arabs except those immediately pro- 
fiting from the system, and are unfortunately believed by them to be 
encouraged by us for our own purposes) suddenly crumble, as they pre- 
sumably must, sooner rather than later. It will be shattered when a 
reconciliation takes place some time between the regimes in Iraq and the 
U.A.R. and the two States in collaboration begin to exert an immense 
attractive power on Jordan and indeed on the whole Arab world. 

It is, I believe, still possible to come to terms with Arab nationalism or, 
as I would prefer to say, to make friends with the Arabs. Three important 
causes of disagreement, and three only, today divide us from them. The 
first is the question of Palestine and the Palestine refugees. The second is 
the extent to which we give the impression of being committed to support- 
ing in the twentieth century Arabian regimes which are more suitable to 
the Middle Ages. The third is the conspicuous support which we have 
given France at the United Nations in the case of Algeria. In matters 
concerning them, Arab nationalists do not ask us to support one Arab 
State against another, to interfere in any way, or to solve their problems 
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for them; but they do consider that where we cannot help we should 
remain neutral. This is not a request which it should be impossible to 
meet. It should be possible in Arabia to make it much clearer than in the 
past that our preference is quite definitely for modern-minded and pro- 
gressive regimes. As for Algeria, if the new regime in France proves unable 
to solve the problem, we could remain neutral at least to the same extent 
as the U.S. and, when occasion calls for it, like her abstain from voting on 
the issue. As regards Palestine, we could take up again Sir Anthony Eden’s 
Guildhall suggestion for an adjustment of Israel’s frontiers to conform 
more closely with those proposed by the United Nations. This should 
enable at least a third of the refugees to return to their homeland, if they 
wish to do so, and thus go some way towards implementing the well-known 
basic resolution of the United Nations! on the subject which we like other 
States helped to pass and which has never been revoked. When Sir Anthony’s 
proposal was first made, there was an immediate favourable reaction 
throughout the Arab world. If, instead of being first soft-pedalled and then 
gradually put in cold storage, the proposal had been vigorously pressed, we 
should have had a very differently disposed Arab world with which to deal. 

Even now, after Suez and all the troubles, we have great assets of good 
will and, one may add, of mutual Anglo—Arab interests on which to rely 
in the Middle East. As far as I can judge, most Egyptians would be only 
too happy to resume diplomatic, commercial, and social relations with 
ourselves, provided, and only provided, that their Government considered 
it politically desirable; for it would be fatal to try to approach them 
behind the back of their rulers. I feel certain that the adoption of a 
policy such as I have outlined above would transform the position just as 
soon as the Middle East was convinced that this time we meant what we 
said. In the new atmosphere, problems which today seem insuperable 
would cease to exist. I do not see that such a policy would be incompatible 
with our commitments elsewhere. When we had so much to lose, it was 
no doubt a difficult gesture to make; but now that so liitle of our political 
supremacy remains, it should be easier for us to realize that magnanimity 
is often the best policy. 

Address at Chatham House, 

16 July 1959 
1 General Assembly Resolution 194 (III) of 11 December 1948. 





CORRIGENDUM 


| In the lecture on ‘Pakistan Today’ by Sir Percival Griffiths (Inter- 

| national Affairs, July 1959, p. 322, first paragraph, line 8) the name 
of the Finance Minister of Pakistan should be Mr Mohammad Shoaib, 
not Shoaib Ali. 
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TANGANYIKA TODAY 


I, THE BACKGROUND 
Cc. C. HARRIS 


LL my experience in Tanganyika has been as an administrative 
As fairly well covering the country—in the sisal areas, and also 
in the central parts of Tanganyika where rainfall is fluctuating and 
where there are problems of soil erosion, food shortages, and so on. I spent 
some time on the borders of Uganda in a very up-and-coming coffee- 
producing area just when coffee prices were doubling and trebling. I spent 
a while in the Southern Highlands of Tanganyika, which is the smaller of 
the two main areas of European settlement. More recently, I spent about 
six years as District Commissioner and Deputy Provincial Commissioner 
in Dar es Salaam, with all its post-war urban problems. I mention all this 
because I think it is important that people who talk about Tanganyika, or 
indeed about Africa, should give their listeners the opportunity of weighing 
up their credentials. 

I shall start by talking about the political and constitutional situation, 
not because it is basically the most important thing in Tanganyika, but 
because so many of the people of Tanganyika have been encouraged to 
think that it is the most important. There are a number of other aspects 
of Tanganyika life which are really more important in many ways. An 
interest in political and constitutional development is, nevertheless, an 
essential prerequisite of the fuller understanding of democratic principles 
which form, of course, the foundation of all our policy in Tanganyika, both 
from the British Government’s point of view and also as is implied in the 


| terms of the Trusteeship Agreement. 


At the moment we have a Legislative Council with an official majority, 
but including thirty non-official elected members. The franchise is a quali- 
tative one, and this year, for the first time, we have had a fully elected 
representative side to the Legislative Council. Of the elected members, ten 


| belong to each of the three main races of Tanganyika, and there is em- 
| bodied in the present electoral procedure a deliberate—though temporary— 


insistence on that racial parity. As from 1 July 1959 the non-officials have 


| taken over five Ministries. The other seven Ministries are held by officials. 


The Elected Members’ Organization has chosen Mr Julius Nyerere, leader 
of the Tanganyika African National Union, to be its leader. We also have 
on the Government side a number of non-officials who are not elected but 
nominated and who are, of course, subject to the Government Whip. 


This position is almost certainly transitory in view of the appointment 
35 
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of the Post-Elections Committee charged with a number of important tasks. 
In particular, it has been invited to inquire into and recommend changes 
in the franchise: in its qualitative nature, in the size of constituencies, 
boundaries, and so on. Under the tripartite voting system which we intro- 
duced, everyone who voted had to vote for one person of each of the three 
main races. This was an artificial way of arranging an electoral process, 
but it has achieved, for this interim period, the parity of the three main 
races, and it has made people think about representatives of other races 
as well as of their own. The system can mean that the votes of members 
of one race may elect a representative of another race and although the 
persons elected may not, therefore, be truly representative of their races 
this is, perhaps, no bad thing. 

The results of the Post-Elections Committee’s deliberations are ex- 
pected within the next few months; doubtless there will be considerable 
changes in the electoral system after its report has been presented to and 
studied by the British and Tanganyika Governments. 

I do not think there is any basic clash between the interests of the main 
communities in Tanganyika. I think that the stage is set for a develop- 
ment, first, towards responsible government, and ultimately to self- 
government. But the problem is essentially one of timing-—of keeping con- 
stitutional development in step with economic development, in particular, 
and also of relating it to the rate at which responsible and experienced 
personalities can be brought forward. 

The practical problems which affect the whole of this issue are, many 
of them, perhaps more important than the constitutional ones. The his- 
torical background of Tanganyika has contributed no little to these prob- 
lems. Great Britain became responsible for the administration of Tan- 
ganyika at the end of the first World War, under a League of Nations 
Mandate. This was much later than in the case of most of the East and 
Central African colonies and we had hardly got into our stride before the 
depression of 1929-31, which inevitably held up development consider- 
ably. We had just overcome this setback and started going forward again 
when we bumped into the second World War. Personally, I think it is 
true to say that real development in the modern sense hardly began in 
Tanganyika before about 1948. Certainly in the last ten years there has 
been the most enormous jump forward in practically every respect. 

Perhaps one of the greatest problems is that Tanganyika is not a 
wealthy country. Its population consists almost entirely of peasant cul- 

tivators, and even to this day many of them produce little in the way of cash 
crops. Certain areas are exceptional—the coffee- and cotton-producing 
districts, for example—but there are still very large areas of Tanganyika 
whereit is extremely difficult to produce significant quantities of exportable, 
or even saleable, products. The old subsistence economy has been changing 
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as the years have gone by, but the problems of physical and natural resources 
still nake it a very real part of Tanganyika life in the rural areas. 

On the other hand, there is very little industrial development in Tan- 
ganyika. The sisal industry is essentially an agricultural one: it does not 
provide urban employment, and that is one of our great problems—the 
lure of the towns. I speak from bitter experience in Dar es Salaam, «vhere 
the population increased from 69,000 in 1948 to 129,000 in 1957. Indus- 
trial expansion has been insufficient to provide employment for all these 
newcomers, most of whom are unsophisticated and utterly inexperienced 
in urban or industrial living; many of them feel that, having come to the 
town, someone has a duty to provide them with a job. 

The non-African population in Tanganyika is about 14 per cent of the 
whole. It uses about 1 per cent of the land and it is primarily responsible 
for about 50 per cent of the exports of Tanganyika. Until we can get a 
higher African contribution to these exports we shall obviously continue 
in a difficult economic situation. 

Allied to all this is the question of communications. Great problems 
arise from the scattered nature of the population. It is not just thinly but 
evenly scattered over the whole of Tanganyika; the big concentrations of 
population are separated by very large gaps of lightly settled areas. The 
Lake Province, for example, is 600-odd miles from Dar es Salaam, with 
very little on the way to justify first-class communications. But com- 
munications have improved tremendously in the last few years, enabling 
new land to be opened up, and increased agricultural effort and prosperity 
have resulted. To find the large amount of capital necessary for the con- 
tinued extension and improvement of communications continues to be a 
great and recurrent problem. 

Tanganyika’s natural resources also present difficulties. In virtually 
all the main areas of the country rain is confined to three or four months 
in the year, which means that people can get one crop a year provided the 
rain is sufficient. I spent six or seven years in an area where we reckoned 
that in a cycle of five years you could expect one really good year, two 
quite good ones, one poor one, and one very bad one. If the very bad year 
happened to be followed by the very poor one and then by a not too good 
one, there were not only great economic problems in terms of productivity 
of cash crops but also severe shortages of food supplies. Only twelve or 
thirteen years ago I devoted twelve months to doing virtually nothing but 
feeding the population of a whole district. 

Again, of course, poor distribution of rainfall and poor soil mean that 
large sums are required for the development of water supplies—both for 
domestic supplies to enable people to make use of good land where there is 
no water, and also to increase the use of irrigation and the grazing of stock. 

The tsetse fly pest, which restricts cattle-keeping to a comparatively 
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small portion of Tanganyika, has eased slightly of recent years, but it re- 
mains a great problem. It has involved in the past—and still involves— 
the non-development and even abandonment of otherwise extremely 
suitable land. I can think of two places in particular which are as fertile as 
anywhere in Tanganyika, and which have ample water, neither of which 
can be fully used because of sleeping sickness and the tsetse. 

Tanganyika’s natural hazards have a psychological effect; the African 
population, living as it does in a state of considerable uncertainty about 
rain, has developed quite a fatalistic approach. In the areas subject to 
food shortages where I have been, people often seemed peculiarly un- 
excited when the failure of the rain threatened them with famine. Their 
attitude often seemed to be that it either rained or it did not rain and it 
was out of their control. Therefore, any special effort to counter the results 
of poor rain would be almost like challenging an all-powerful Fate, and the 
worse conditions were, the less people seemed inclined to make an effort. 
It was rather like the reverse of counting your chickens before they were 
hatched: since it was unlikely that many chickens would emerge anyhow, 
you do not find it worth while to look after the hen or the eggs. 

One very important factor is, I think, helping to overcome the African 
cultivator’s lethargy and apparent acquiescence in his subsistence economy 
—the development of co-operative societies. I think this development is 
changing very quickly the approach of a large number of African cultiva- 
tors. Unfortunately, it is a thing which one cannot force too fast and it 
has been proved—at least to my satisfaction—that until people have 
genuinely got the urge to form and run their own co-operative and under- 
stand something of what is involved in doing so, it is a mistake to persuade 
or encourage them to do so. In fact, the Co-operative Development De- 
partment would probably agree with me that one of their tasks is to hold 
people back and say: ‘No, you do not really know what you are taking cn.’ 
Only when the people come back and can genuinely say, ‘Yes, we really do 
know what we are taking on and we really do want to do it’, is it safe to 
give them their head and encourage them to do it. Incidentally, this very 
important development of co-operative societies is also bringing forward a 
number of African leaders at all levels, but especially in the form of 
managers, secretaries, and so on. Their technical training—often in Eng- 
land—and practical experience enables them to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the development of modern Tanganyika in all spheres. 

Education, in its widest sense, is one of the great problems and one of 
the great demands—the insatiable demands—in Tanganyika. There is a 

mixture of races and something like 120 tribes as well, many of them differ- 
ing from one another almost as much as the main races differ. There are 
great linguistic, cultural, religious, and educational variations which make 
it extremely difficult to devise an educational system which can cater ade- 
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quately for all of them. At the moment there is a committee sitting in 
Dar es Salaam considering the question of closer integration of the races 
in educational institutions. At the top level—for example, at Makerere 
College—it is not so difficult, but at the lowest level, that of the primary 
school, the problem is very real. How does one cater in one class for a 
group of children speaking, perhaps, half a dozen different languages be- 
tween them but with no one common language or common religious, 
cultural, or social background? 

The fact that the population is so scattered also affects the educational 
question. Ten years ago, when I was a District Commissioner in the 
Southern Highlands, although only about 15 per cent of the children of 
primary school age were at school, I could not find a place to build an 
additional school with any hope of filling it because the population was so 
scattered. That, when you multiply it by fifty to cover the whole of Tan- 
ganyika, is an enormous problem—in effect, it means that, in most rural 
areas, the additional expense of boarding schools becomes inevitable at a 
much earlier stage in the development of the educational system than in 
more densely populated countries. Primary schooi coverage is now fairly 
satisfactory, but with post-primary education, in spite of great efforts and 
much progress, an enormous task still lies ahead, especially in the rural 
areas where children have to be sent to boarding schools. 

In addition to the financial limitations on educational expansion, the 
training of teachers inevitably imposes a limitation on the rate of expan- 
sion. You cannot say: ‘We have ten times as many children in primary 
schools so we must have twenty times as many teachers to give them a 
post-primary education commencing next year.’ It takes three or four 
times as long to produce a teacher as it does to put a boy through his 
primary school course. Even with the constantly increasing output of 
secondary school Africans, the teaching profession cannot have all of them 
but must compete for them with the commercial world, the civil service, 
and the professions. Most government departments would, if they could, 
absorb the total Makerere College output every year, and there are just 
not sufficient highly educated Africans available at present to do the jobs 
which we should like them to do and which they could do. 

The comparative ease of providing day schools in towns raises a prob- 
lem for the urban areas because parents in the rural areas who either can- 
not get places for their children in their local boarding schools, or who can- 
not afford boarding school fees, send their children to stay with relations in 
the towns to attend day schools. These children are educated in an urban 
environment and the last thing they want to do when they finish school is 
to leave the town and return to a rural one. The employment problem in 
the towns is therefore increased, while the country areas are deprived of 
what is really their share of educated people. 
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Urban education and employment—indeed all aspects of urbanization 
raise many difficult questions. The very rapid growth of trade unions 
has helped in some ways but the value of the trade union movement is 
limited by the fact that the union leaders themselves are, many of them, 
neither experienced nor even highly educated. 

Finally, on the educational side, I would simply say from my own ex- 
perience that too much should not be expected from a person who, although 
himself highly educated, has come from a completely uneducated family. 
He is inevitably handicapped by his home background and environment 
and has had to bear the full burden of pioneering in the educational world. 
Middle-aged Africans whose parents were educated persons are rare, but 
there are some—for example, the children of fathers who were mission 
teachers in German times. I have had a few such people working with me 
and under me and I have found a marked difference between their poten- 
tial and that of others, with perhaps a higher standard of education, who 
have lacked the benefit of an educated family in the background. I am 
sure that we shall see an enormous increase in the ability, integrity, good 
sense, and general know-how of educated Africans when the next genera- 
tion begins to play its part in Tanganyika’s development. 

We have, in addition to many practical problems, some which I might, 
perhaps, call ‘inherent’ or ‘inherited’. An example is witchcraft. I must 
say that personally I have yet to meet an African of whom I could say, 
with absolute certainty, that he would under no circumstances be in- 
fluenced by witchcraft. It is still an immensely potent and important 
factor in the whole social structure and therefore affects politics, social ser- 
vices, medical services, education, and everything else. It is a thing which 
will be there for a long time to come and the existence of which must be 
admitted. Perhaps in some ways its modern form is intimidation. In my 
opinion, Africans in Tanganyika have always been accustomed to and have 
accepted a rather autocratic form of government, whether at village level 
or at some higher level, and they have been used to doing what they are 
told. This, together with the fear of witchcraft, does make it extremely 
easy to intimidate them politically. You only have to wag your finger at a 
person who says he is going to vote the wrong way and say, ‘You will see’, 

and he says to himself, ‘I do not know what I shall see or what will happen 

to me but I will not risk it: I will go and vote the way that fellow wants 
me to’. There is :othing which can be done about this except to wait for 
education, knowledge, and experience to break through. 

I perhaps should also emphasize the often extremely parochial interest 
and understanding of most Africans. If you grow coffee, you are interested 
in coffee prices and in the marketing of your coffee but you are not the 
slightest bit concerned with the chap two hundred miles away who is 
growing cotton. Tribal unity in that sense of common interest and under- 
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standing is still very strong; I would even go further than that and say 
that there are hundreds of thousands of Africans whose interests virtually 
end at village level. In this connexion, perhaps the most important thing 
which we have done in recent years has been to lay great emphasis on the 
development of local government: we have worked extremely hard to form 
and develop councils from the village level upwards, which have helped to 
broaden the minds and the outlook and the interests of the villagers. They 
have also received valuable and important experience in taking responsi- 
bility and actually doing things themselves instead of just forming an 
opposition. Local government is undoubtedly providing valuable training 
for responsibility in wider spheres. 

I have mentioned the large number of tribes and tribal languages. In 
spite of that useful lingwa franca Swahili, lack of English amongst the 
majority of the African population is still a considerable difficulty. It pre- 
vents full use being made, for example, in politics and in local government, 
of a large number of people in the 40-50 age group who are intelligent, 
experienced, and worldly-wise, and who may well have been successful 
men in their own sphere, whether it be employment or trade or agriculture. 
They cannot be fully used because they do not speak English, and there is 
the reverse aspect of this too: because of the shortage of English-speakers 
and the inevitable exclusion from many aspects of public life of those who 
cannot speak it, there has grown up something like a cult of worship of the 
English-speaker as being the only person who has anything really impor- 
tant to contribute. This problem: will, of course, solve itself in time with 
the spreading of higher education more widely through the older age grades, 
but it has been and remains an important difficulty. 

As to the future, as I have said, I do not think there are any basic 
differences between the main races. I can certainly say that there is no 
particularly strong racial feeling, and this is especially true of individual 
relationships. There is, I think, a basic respect for established government, 
partly owing to the autocratic historical background to African society 
which I mentioned previously and partly owing to the conservative in- 
fluence of the Muslim population in Tanganyika. I do not think that there 
is any real suggestion of disrespect for established authority. The African 
middle class is growing slowly and steadily and it is encouraging to see 
that 80 per cent of all the African houses in Dar es Salaam are owned by 
Africans—owned by them, not rented from other people or the Municipal 
Council or employers. I think that in an urban community this house 
ownership is an extremely important and healthy influence. In favour, 
too, of a quiet and sensible development along constitutional lines are the 
Africans’ innate conservatism and respect for chiefs—both of these things 
are a restraining influence. 


Tanganyika is, I think, fortunate in the relationship which has grown up 
D 
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as a matter of convenience with Kenya and Uganda in the form of the 
East African High Commission. It means that we have all the advantages 
of common services where they can most economically be provided as 
common services—railways, posts and telegraphs, etc.—without any of 
the disadvantages likely to arise out of political ties. 

Also extremely important, I think, is the very considerable sympathy 
on the part of non-Africans for the responsible African nationalist—pro- 
vided he is responsible. It depends a great deal on the responsibility 
shown by African leaders in all spheres; non-African sympathy and good- 
will exists in good measure. 

As to possible future difficulties, one may be the very parochial tribal- 
ism which I have mentioned. At the same time, this can lead to healthy 
competition between at least some of the economically and politically ad- 
vanced tribes and areas. I think that the coffee-producing areas, for 
example, have already stimulated one another in the search for improved 
marketing and processing methods and also, to some extent, in the de- 
velopment of local government. If local interest and loyalties do lead to 
honest and stimulating competition, and if petty jealousy and suspicion 
can be avoided, tribalism and parochialism may yet be turned to the 
advantage of Tanganyika. 

A more serious future difficulty may possibly arise out of the religious, 
economic, social, and political differences amongst non-Africans—and in 
particular amongst the Asian community. At present, these differences are 
sufficiently marked to make it very difficult to see a clear pattern of leader- 
ship—political or otherwise—amongst the non-African population. There 
are too many divergencies to be really healthy. 

The great problem of capital development cannot be solved by internal 
effort alone except, perhaps, over such a long period as to make it prac- 
tically impossible. But a present problem which can and must be solved 
locally as quickly as possible was pointed out by Mr Herbert Morrison 
when I introduced him to African Nationalist leaders in Dar es Salaam 
some time ago. This is the administrative weakness behind, for example, the 
Tanganyika African National Union. The lack of experienced, competent, 
and energetic ‘back-room boys’ who can ensure efficient continuity of organ- 
ization inevitably reduces confidence both within Tanganyika and outsideit. 
But the problem is not easy, for such organizations have inevitably to 
compete with the professions, the commercial world, and the civil service 
for the educated and able Africans who are at present in such short supply. 

Personally, I think there is a future danger, too, in what I might call 
‘African careerism’. Many of those who go into politics, trade unions, and 
other forms of public life are people who could have had successful careers 
in other walks of life if they had had the patience, stamina, and determina- 
tion to weather the first five or six years of learning the job. I know 
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several people who were working in the commercial world and had excel- 
lent prospects but who could not wait for five or six or seven years until 
they had learned the job and qualified for executive positions. They 
pulled out, went into trade unions and the like, and are now leaders. Well, 
they may be good or they may be bad leaders, but I would have preferred 
to see people taking those jobs who were willing to do the seven years’ hard 
and find out how it all worked. There is a danger here that politics and 
trade unions may seem to be an attractive career and draw into them 
people with, perhaps, less moral stamina than some of their fellow-men. 
There are, of course, many exceptions: Mr Julius Nyerere himself gave up 
a most promising career as a successful teacher to become a politician and 
has never, in my experience, shown any signs of being a careerist in the 
material sense at all. But not everyone may follow the same line and sub- 
scribe to the same standards, and ambition—while laudable—needs to be 
tempered with moral stamina to avoid becoming mere selfish careerism. 
Address at Chatham House, 


23 July 1959. 


II. THE NATIONALIST VIEW 
JULIUS NYEBRERE 


A country like mine, which is in Africa and is struggling for inde- 
pendence, is faced with a large number of problems. Of course, this 
applies to any country which is struggling for independence, but Tan- 
ganyika has to face one major problem: it is, in a sense, an artificial 
country. The boundary was drawn up in Berlin and included a hundred 
and twenty different tribes. We have had a government imposed on us 
and it has taken us some time to learn to consider ourselves as Tangan- 
yikans, a completely new creation. Then we say that we want to become 
independent, and we mean that Tanganyika should become independent; 
we do not mean that Chaggaland, or Sukumaland, or Zanakiland (my 
own tiny tribe) should become independent. 

We find that our country must learn to think as a nation, and we are 
faced with the question of organization and of getting the hundred and 
twenty tribes to think of themselves as one people. We have faced that 
problem and I think we can now say that it is behind us. 

Another problem is the fact that these different tribes have their own 
traditional rulers, and as soon as we begin to talk of self-government 
the question arises of what is going to happen to them. These are the 
people who had always governed the country before the Europeans came, 
and now we mad Nationalists are thinking in terms of a government of 
Tanganyika, not of a government of the tribes. We tell the Chiefs quite 
frankly that their authority is traditional only in the tribes, which were 
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the traditional units. Tanganyika is not a traditional unit at all, and if 
the Chiefs want to have a place in this thing we call Tanganyika, they have 
got to adapt themselves to this new situation. There is nothing traditional 
in the Central Government of Tanganyika today, which is the one we 
want to replace. They must become Chiefs not of Sukumaland or of 
Chaggaland, but of Tanganyika. While it would be natural that there 
should be antagonism between the Chiefs and the Nationalists like myself 
over this question, this has not been a problem in Tanganyika. The Chiefs 
of Tanganyika are behind the Nationalist movement in the demand for 
self-government. 
In East Africa we have another problem, but we in Tanganyika call 
it a ‘problem’ only in inverted commas; that is the fact that we have 
non-Africans settling amongst us. That, in Government circles both in 
Britain and in the colonies, makes a big difference. The fact that we 
have Europeans—largely Europeans and not Asians—settling amongst 
us somehow makes the Colonial Office and the British Government, and 
usually our own Governments, take the attitude that our countries must 
be treated differently from the other countries which have been under 
British control. In West Africa, when the British talk about self-govern- 
ment, it is understood they mean democratic self-government; but when 
the Colonial Office or the British Government tells us: “Our policy is to 
lead our colonies into self-government’, we must always ask, ‘What kind 
of self-government? What do you mean by self-government?’ West 
Africans do not have to ask this question at all, for with them it does not 
arise. The leaders argue with the British Government about the question 
of timing, but they do not argue about the kind of self-government they 
are going to get. With us it is different—we always argue, but we do not 
begin to argue about timing until we have solved this problem of what 
kind of self-government we are going to get. While it is true that self- 
government is the aim of the British Government in East Africa as well 
as in West Africa, it is a kind of self-government which really means 
handing over power to a minority. That has happened in a country 
which many British people would like to forget they had anything to do 
with—in South Africa. The British Government can say: ‘Yes, that is our 
aim. We have fulfilled our aim, which is self-government. We have 
prepared these countries for self-government, and when they were ready 
we gave it to them.’ Well, that is not the kind of self-government we 
Africans are thinking of and struggling to achieve in our countries. 
There is the problem of race which makes political discussions in our 
countries different from those in, say, West Africa. Political discussions 
in East and Central Africa become racial precisely because this racial 
element makes the British Government change its policy and say: ‘It is 
all right talking about democracy and universal suffrage in West Africa, 
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but we cannot talk about democracy and universal suffrage in East or 
Central Africa, because there you have the Europeans settling.’ And 
while that is understandable, I suppose, to the British Government, we 
would, I hope, be forgiven if we say it is not understandable to us. There 
is the perpetual question of civilized standards, the civilizing influence of 
the European in Africa, and it is always a problem to us how it should 
happen that we in East and Central Africa, who are living side by side 
with this civilizing agent, somehow refuse to become civilized! We some- 
how fail to absorb this civilization, whereas our friends in Ghana, Nigeria, 
and the Sudan absorb it quickly and get their democracy. In the Somalias 
they absorbed it very rapidly and they are promised they will get virtual 
self-government as soon as they ask for it. But we, who live side by side 
with the civilizing agent, for some curious reason refuse to become 
civilized at all, and it will take generations, if not centuries, before we 
become civilized and can be trusted with the right to vote for M.P.s in our 
own governments. That to us is a problem, and we cannot be expected 
to accept it. We cannot accept that because we have white men settling 
within our communities we must wait two thousand years before we have 
the right to vote. 

Fortunately again—though some people say that I tend to paint too 
good a picture of matters in my country—Tanganyika’s racial problem is 
also behind us. We are placed in the category of multi-racial countries 
largely because we have European settlers amongst us, not because we 
have the Asians, for next door to us there is Uganda with 50,000 Asians 
who have no intention at all of leaving that country unless they are 
pushed out. But the Colonial Office finds it easy to describe Uganda as an 
African country; they do not describe Uganda as a multi-racial country. 
We in Tanganyika have 72,000 Asians who have settled amongst us, and, 
of the 25,000 Europeans, less than 4,000 are settlers; yet we are a multi- 
racial country; we are a plural society; we are not described as an African 
country. Therefore, race in Tanganyika could be a problem; fortunately, 
it is not a problem at all. 

The Opposition in Tanganyika (of which I happen to be the leader) 
consists of members who were elected as a result of the Parity Constitution 
in Tanganyika. That Constitution (and this is really quite remarkable) 
was the best Constitution that the Colonial Office has ever devised for a 
multi-racial society—a plural society. The Africans were treated better 
than they have ever been treated in any other multi-racial society. 
The Europeans were given ten seats on the representative side of the 
Legislative Council, the Asians received ten seats, and the Africans were 
treated very very well—they also were given ten seats! This has never 
happened anywhere else. Until last year all those representatives were 
nominated, but then, for the first time, they were elected. 
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When the elections took place, my organization, the Tanganyika 
African National Union (T.A.N.U.), did not know whether to enter and 
fight the elections or to boycott them, but we came to the conclusion 
that we should try; and so we fought the elections, and as a result we won. 
The T.A.N.U., as you probably know, is a purely African organization, 
and therefore we could only fight for the ten African seats. But we 
decided that we could support non-African candidates who were in 
sympathy with what my organization stood for. We supported ten 
Asians and eight Europeans who were all elected and, as a result, the 
Opposition consists of either T.A.N.U. members or T.A.N.U.-supported 
non-African members. Two Europeans, former members of the United 
Tanganyika Party, were returned unopposed, but they are now as loyal 
members of the Opposition as any others. 

As the leader of this Opposition in Tanganyika, which has a majority 
of non-Africans, I have as much confidence in my colleagues on the 
Opposition as I have in the National Executive of T.A.N.U. which is 
purely black. My friends within the Legislative Council are just as 
united in their demand for what we have put forward—the demand for 
responsible government this year—as any African in the country. An 
officer from the Colonial Office came to Tanganyika recently and met our 
group of thirty elected members. I think he was taken aback when the 
demand for responsible government in Tanganyika was put in strong 
terms, not by the Africans, but by the non-African elected members and 
by British Europeans in particular, who said: ‘We have fought an election 
and have promised our people that we are going to fight for the achieve- 
ment of responsible government this year, and we want the Colonial 
Office to tell us what we are going to tell our people’. I think it was com- 
pletely unorthodox for a European settler in Tanganyika to confront a 
civil servant from the Colonial Office with the words ‘my people’, meaning 
the African people, and I am sure that the Colonial Office does not have an 
orthodox answer for the Tanganyika situation. 

We have done our best to solve the racial problems in Tanganyika. 
It would be overstating the case to say we have solved them all; they are 
still there—largely prejudices which have been built up during the last 
seventy-five years. Nobody can wipe them out in a couple of days or a 
couple of years. But what I can say, definitely, is that our people—the 
leaders of the African, the Asian, and the European communities—are 
absolutely determined to wipe out these prejudices and build a democracy, 
thereby showing the rest of the world that this classification of countries 
into multi-racial societies which are problems, and homogeneous societies 
which are not problems, is not inevitable. In the first place, it is artificial ; 
for what community in the world today is homogeneous? All countries 
are multi-racial; it merely depends on what these people are going to do 
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in their countries. We, in Tanganyika, say that if it can be done in the 
West Indies, it can be done in Africa. We in Tanganyika are determined 
to do it there so that our friends in Kenya and Central Africa can say: 
‘If it can be done in Tanganyika, it can also be done in Kenya and in 
Central Africa.” We are determined to prove it. We are asking the Colonial 
Office to give us the opportunity to do so. Already, in the position which 
we have reached, we are slightly isolated from the rest of Africa, because 
we have no trouble in Tanganyika. We are going ahead, trying to build a 
nation and asking the Colonial Office to give us the chance to do it in the 
way we feel a nation ought to be built. 

At present the difficulties are, I think, largely in Britain. People may 
say: ‘That is all very well. These conditions in Tanganyika are true; they 
are not being misrepresented. But if we act as the people in Tanganyika 
are asking us to act, what is going to be the reaction? What are the reper- 
cussions going to be in Kenya and in Central Africa?’ And I think it is 
expected that this is going to be sufficient answer to us, that I can go to 
my people and say: “Boys, behave yourselves. The Colonial Office is very 
worried about what the repercussions might be in Kenya and in Central 
Africa. We must wait until the Colonial Office is sure about what is 
going to happen in Kenya and in Central Africa before they act in Tan- 
ganyika.’ I can understand why the British Government cannot think of 
Tanganyika in isolation, but I hope people will understand us if we say 
that we also have our own problems in Tanganyika. We also are worried 
because Kenya is to our north and Central Africa to our south. We want 
Central Africa and Kenya to say: ‘If it can happen in Tanganyika, why 
cannot it happen to us?’ We want to set the example. If it does not 
happen in Tanganyika, the chances are that, instead of Tanganyika in- 
fluencing her neighbours, the other countries might influence us. We areas 
impatient as any other country in Africa to achieve our independence, and 
in our case the British Government does not have in Tanganyika even the 
usual excuses to delay it. We cannot be ta‘xen in isolation as if we are not 
on the African continent. We have now reached a position where we have 
helped the Colonial Office to remove most of the problems—except perhaps 
the economic ones—which prevented the taking of certain steps; and we 
are saying now, why cannot the Colonial Office and we ourselves look at 
Tanganyika as an opportunity to light a candle which can shine and help 
people to remove the fears which exist elsewhere? That is what we are 
asking the Colonial Office to do—to give us the chance to show that it is 
quite possible in our country to establish a democracy, in spite of the fact 
that we have these racial difficulties. 

Address at Chatham House, 


29 July 1959. 








DICTATORSHIP AND DEMOCRACY 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON 


; HERE are two power groups in the Caribbean, as everybody 
knows’, President Luis A. Somoza of Nicaragua was quoted as 
having said in a New York paper early in 1959.1 ‘One is under the 

direction of Fidel Castro and Rémulo Betancourt. This represents the 

liberal group. The other is directed by General Trujillo of the Dominican 

Republic.’ 

A Central American leader thus pinpointed a perennial political pro- 
blem not only in Middle America ? but also in Latin America as a whole. 
Had he substituted ‘democratic’ for the adjective ‘liberal’ in describing 
one of the groups, and had he identified the other as ‘dictatorial’, as well 
he might, he would have cast the problem in terms identical with those on 
which I have been asked to speak. 

First a warning comment is in order about one aspect of the matter 
which can probably be ignored thereafter. It is easy and natural to over- 
simplify the question by resolving it into the two extremes of dictatorship 
and democracy with no transitional area between them. Implied in 
Somoza’s comment was the conclusion that all units to which he might 
have referred were either the white of liberalism (or democracy) or the 
black of dictatorship, and he was careful to claim, ‘I consider my Govern- 


ment as belonging among the first group’. In the terminology of an; 


American television ‘Western’, the ranks of Latin American political 
figures would be divided in simple fashion into ‘the good guys’ and ‘the 
bad guys’. 

That would all be very well were it not for the fact that both democracy 
and dictatorship are far more complex things than is often consciously or 
unconsciously assumed. They are not to be measured merely by the per- 
sonality and political character of the individual occupying the presidency 
of a given State at a given moment. Dictators have reigned and ruled in 
countries which had a good basic foundation for, and even some experience 
in, the democratic process: Perén in Argentina is a case in point. And, on 
the other hand, it is not impossible to find examples of admirable demo- 
crats who have presided (I shall not even say ‘ruled’) in countries which 


1 New York Times, 20 February 1959. 

2 The term ‘Middle America’ includes all those countries from Mexico to and including 
Panama and the Caribbean. The term ‘Central America’, on the other hand, refers only to 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 
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had almost no basis for democracy: Dr Manuel Gondra in Paraguay, 
several decades ago, is an illustration. 

In fact, most Latin American governments that we might subject to a 
sort of spectroscopic analysis would turn out to be some shade of grey. 
The many, many instances, both historic and present, would represent 
such variety that they would, indeed, shade almost continuously between 
the extremes of pure black and pure white—if the extremes themselves 
were even illustrated. 

The intricate problem of Latin American dictatorship and democracy 
must be examined with a historical telescope in order even to approximate 
to any contemporary understanding of it.1 I propose to do that only 
briefly, and to devote the main part of my talk to an examination of certain 
current aspects of the problem. 

If a political scientist may for a moment be so incautious as to essay 
the role of historian, I would venture the conclusion that the greatest 
formative influence on Spanish political organization and behaviour was 
the long centuries of the Reconquest, especially its last pregnant genera- 
tion, that of Ferdinand and Isabella. Monarchy became exalted and 
powerful, the social pattern and its easily recognized ways of behaving 
grew rigid, and the alliance between government and the Catholic Church 
was cemented. These effects were carried over into the moulding of the 
Spanish colonial empire and, while modified by circumstances of time and 
frontier, were still an influence at the time of independence a century and 
a third ago. The slowly increasing tempo of change in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries further diluted but did not destroy these deep- 
rooted characteristics inherited from earlier centuries. 

The result was that until the last generation or so certain aspects of the 
historic political scene in Latin America remained almost undisturbed. 
First, power was centred in the executive branch, more specifically in the 
President, and, despite constitutional lip-service to the principle of separa- 
tion of powers, legislative and judicial machinery in virtually all instances 
remained abysmally and pathetically subservient to the executive. 
Secondly, even in those States which nominally had a federal form of 
government, this principle, too, was similarly honoured in the breach and 
authority was concentrated in the national officials, and especially in the 
President. Thirdly, the role of government remained formalistic, i.e. it 
involved, usually with haphazard performance, a minimum of the classic 
functions and showed little or no adaptation to changing economic and 
social circumstances. Fourthly, and conversely, the attitude of most 
people towards government was that it was remote, alien, and even 


' At a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the American States held at Santiago, Chile, 
in August 1959, the complexity of this subject, which was its central theme, was well illus- 
trated. 
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antagonistic—they had neither responsibility for it nor proprietary 
interest in it. 

Each of these four characteristics played into the hands of dictatorship 
and, by the same token, retarded democracy. The first two, of course, 
operated directly to enhance the hold of the dictator over his country. 
The third and fourth, though of indirect effect, were nevertheless impor- 
tant because they established an insensible gulf between government and 
governed. Government, in Lincolnian terms, was of the people but it 
certainly was not by them and scarcely even for them. 

The rawness and unreality of politics in Latin America in the first 
generation or so of independent life were gradually removed as the nine- 
teenth century went on its chaotic way towards its end. This transforma- 
tion was concurrent with and related to the gradual approach to each other 
of those two polar stereotypes and symbols of early Latin American 
politics, the caudillo and the pensador. The caudillo was ruthless, pre- 
torian, intolerant, and cynical ; the pensador, or philosopher, was doctrinaire, 


rhetorical, politically inexperienced, and often naive. As time went on the | 


caudillo became more of an intriguer and manipulator and the pensador 
gained in practicality from the responsibility of occasional office-holding. 
The void between the two was being filled. 

Integration was proceeding in yet other ways. One evidence of it was 
the growth of nationalism in a few of the countries of Latin America. 
Argentina and Chile were the first to experience this phenomenon, even 
as early as the latter part of the nineteenth century. The tide of nationa- 
lism has run much more strongly in the present century, however, and 
where it was most meaningful it was characterized by revolution. 

Now, I do not mean revolution in the common sense of the term—the 
palace or barracks movement which leaves the tenor of Latin American 
life virtually unchanged. In fact, I prefer not to use the word in that 
superficial sense. The true revolutions in Latin America have brought 
some measure of social and economic reorganization to their respective 
countries. Some such movements were bloody and others peaceful, some 
were spectacular and others almost unnoticeable, some were relatively 
complete and others stopped far short of fulfilment. Revolutions, with a 
capital R if you prefer, have come in one degree or another to some eight 
countries in Latin America. In roughly chronological order they were 
Uruguay, Mexico, Argentina, Peru, Venezuela, Guatemala, Bolivia, and 
Costa Rica. Cuba certainly and Colombia possibly will soon be added to 
the list; others may follow later. These movements sometimes had an 
immense significance in so far as the social and economic pattern and 
evolution of the respective countries were involved, but what concerns us 
now is their impact on dictatorship and democracy. 

A basic revolution is not ¢pso facto a contribution to democracy in Latin 
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America—it merely provides a climate in which the seed of democracy 
may more readily germinate, or may grow if already sprouted. Indeed, if 
a thorough-going and prolonged revolution has been achieved under 
military auspices it is likely to result in at least an immediate concentra- 
tion of power, and perhaps even an impatience with the peaceful and 
possibly erratic normal political processes—results which will in themselves 
be deterrents to the development of democracy. Nor is it necessarily 
always true that these social and economic revolutions are led by persons 
who cleave genuinely and steadfastly to democratic objectives. Perén’s 
revolution in Argentina gives us a case in point. It is usually true, of 
course, that the leaders, the Castros and Betancourts, the Figuereses and 
Batlles, the Hayas and Cardenases, are men of democratic ideals, though 
naturally also subject to the human failing of being able to commit errors. 
Revolutions in this broad sense, then, may at least momentarily erode 
civil rights and they may be undertaken in untypical cases by leaders who 
could not even remotely be accused of democratic sympathies. 

What, then, is the relationship? I submit that it is this: that when the 
revolutionary ferment has run its course and achieved its ends it leaves a 
given population in firmer possession, even if perhaps still precariously, of 
those tangible and intangible social and economic benefits which seem to 
make the people a part of the twentieth century. There will be, at least 
unconsciously, a feeling that the particular country is now in a better 
position to enjoy the material gains which modern technology and other 
circumstances have given to much of the rest of the world. There will also 
be a feeling that the government which has brought about these changes— 
and, especially in Latin America, it must be government which does 
it—has more humane and vital objectives and programmes than did 
the old caudillo and aristocratic regimes with which the countries were 
historically familiar. It has now become more a government for the 
people. 

A revolution of the kind under consideration is also, for several reasons, 
very apt to accelerate the growth Of Cities. Only two reasons need be 
mentioned: the expanded economic, social, and even cultural activities of 
the government will make for a larger bureaucracy, most of whom will 
live in the capital. Then, if such regimes run true to form, industrialization 
will be favoured, even at great and uneconomic cost. Industrialization has 
become, whether rightly or not, and whether economically and feasibly or 
not, a sort of hallmark of economic maturity in the self-assessment of many 
Latin American governments. It necessarily means the growth of cities. 
As cities grow for one or another reason they introduce more social 
mobility into the population and facilitate the concurrent growth of a 
middle class. It isacliché, but doubtless one with considerable foundation, 
that a middle class in turn contributes to the development of democracy. 
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That conclusion needs certain qualifications, but they need not be con- 
sidered now. 

Revolutions have aided, then, in the rapid shift of political power in 
Latin America to the city, a shift more rapid than mere demographic 
statistics would seem to justify. It is easier for an urban population to 
become politically informed and articulate. The very conspicuousness of 
government in the cities, especially the national capitals, and the highly 
vocal character of elections, particularly in their newer ‘revolutionary’ and 
‘popular’ forms, help to eradicate the old attitude that government is 
distant, alien, and hostile. Voting becomes more easy and natural, office- 
holding either by appointment or election more common. Government 
has now taken a long step towards becoming a thing operated by the 
people. ‘The people’ in this instance becomes predominantly the middle 
class—that social element so long and so widely lacking in the Latin 
American landscape, but now being supplied in significant degree, espe- 
cially as a component of urban populations. Though the comment par- 
takes of the nature of a truism, we commonly regard a middle class both as 
an integrating element and as contributing to a potentially democratic 
foundation for society. 

I do not mean to suggest that a socio-economic revolution provides the 
only pathway towards democracy in Latin America. Economic change 
even outside the framework of revolution is a channel which almost 
inevitably leads towards democracy. Latin America is an area whose 
economy is rapidly expanding and in some portions of it, notably Mexico 
and Brazil, the rate of economic growth has been almost explosive. Of 
those two countries Mexico has had a basic revolution, Brazil has not. It 
is worth noting, however, that the period of most rapid economic growth 
in Mexico has come after the pace of the revolution had slowed so greatly 
that many people began to claim that it had stopped. 

Three economic factors in particular may be credited with much of the 
impact on democratic development: (i) the increasing complexity of the 
economy, (ii) changes in the system of land tenure, and (ili) changes in the 
pattern of foreign investment. The traditional economic structure of Latin 
American countries was mono-cultural, i.e. they grew or mined large 
quantities of staple products for export and in turn imported the manu- 
factured goods they needed, or at least what they could buy. The system 
inevitably meant a dependence on foreign markets, a retarding of purely 
domestic commerce and industry, and an illogical internal transport net- 
work. A colonial economy bred a colonial psychology. The hammer blows 
of a major war, a world-wide depression, and another major war greatly 
changed this situation. The keystone of the change was the introduction 


of industrialization on a significantly larger scale. Growth of industry | 
stimulated domestic commerce, led to important changes in the tax | 
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structure, raised the per capita income, especially in the cities, and several 
countries began to feel greater confidence in their economic prospects. 

A peculiarly important by-product of industrialization is the growth of 
organized labour. For many years trade unions have had a political im- 
portance in Latin America out of all proportion to the degree of indus- 
trialization at any given time, but the achievement of genuine industriali- 
zation has given added impetus to the importance of labour organizations. 

That organized labour does not always fight beside the angels has been 
demonstrated in recent years in both Argentina and Cuba; both Perén and 
Batista proved that it can be subject to political corruption. The clock 
cannot be turned back to a time when organized labour in several im- 
portant Latin American countries lacked political articulateness or even 
consciousness. Whatever contribution it may ultimately make to the 
shape of democracy in Latin America, organized labour in that area now 
has a political voice, and it is a voice that cannot be stilled. It is a young 
voice and is sometimes heard in dissonant tones of immaturity. But, 
regardless of its occasional lack of political responsibility, it seems worth 
a cautious guess that the ultimate contribution of labour to democracy will 
be positive and constructive; at least, it will have a politically levelling 
effect, and that is 7pso facto democratic in its implications. 

The historic system of land tenure, based on the Jatifundium, had 
inevitably pointed towards an oligarchic control of the land, especially the 
arable land, which resulted not only in the perpetuation of a wide social 
gulf between landed and landless but also in the imposition on large num- 
bers of people of a system of peonage, based on debt servitude, which 
obviously formed no basis for democratic growth. In recent years the 
pattern of latifundia has tended to break down, not only because of the 
visible action of programmes of expropriation and subdivision but also by 
means of the less visible conversion of satellite arable lands around cities to 
the production of subsistence crops to feed the growing urban industrialized 
populations. This latter process has been well illustrated by the expansion 
of the market-garden and crop belt around Montevideo in the past two 
decades. Diversification of agriculture has pointed towards an increase in 
small holdings; other things being equal, this favours democracy. 

In the not too distant past the supply of foreign capital was associated 
with the limited objectives of the oligarchy controlling most of Latin 
America’s economy, the structure of its society, and its politics. It 
developed the mines, built the railways to the ports, erected the expensive 
sugar mills, and undertook other functions designed to serve and maintain 
the colonial economy of Latin America. In later years the flow of invest- 
ment has been more towards domestic industry—usually carefully con- 
trolled by government action. It has been paralleled by a growing ten- 
dency on the part of the slowly increasing accumulations of domestic 
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capital to find outlets, not by seeking export markets or by the construc- 
tion of apartment buildings—something that could be ‘seen’—but rather 
in the productive enterprise of the country itself. 

All these changes in the economic picture have operated to fill in the 
gulfs that in earlier days separated segments of the population into 
socially and politically distant and antagonistic elements. Integration has 
thus been furthered—and integration is a necessary prelude to democratic 
growth. 

A closely related phenomenon is found in the improvement of living 
standards. Raising of the literacy rate, improvements in housing and food 
supplies, expansion of power supplies and sanitary services have all con- 
tributed to diminishing the lamentable gap that formerly existed between 
the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’. 

More subtle but none the less direct and important than some other 
factors is the psychological ascendence of the democratic ideal at present. 
Democracy has now come to seem inevitable in the Latin American 
ambiente. In the later ’thirties democracy was on the defensive and 
dictatorship—in Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and by conscious or 
unconscious imitation in many parts of Latin America—was riding high. 
Now, especially since Castro’s victory in Cuba, the psychological roles of 
democracy and dictatorship are reversed in Latin America and it is the 
latter which, in baseball parlance, seems to have two strikes out of three 
against it. 

Much of what I have said earlier indicates an increasing state of flux 
in Latin America, a growing tendency to reorganize the traditional 
economic, social, and political patterns. This naturally and inevitably 
affects the time-honoured institutions of Latin American society. The three 
which, in over-simple fashion, have been most frequently identified are, 
first, the landed aristocracy and its frequent ally, the urban oligarchy; 
secondly, the Church; and thirdly, the army. Much of the preceding dis- 





cussion relates to the erosion of the classic position of the oligarquia. The | 


other two of this triumvirate of institutions deserve more specific comment. 
The Catholic Church is a definite, single, and corporate entity. The ‘army’, 
on the other hand, is a multiple, less well organized, and sometimes con- 


tradictory thing, as much a state of mind, perhaps, as a concrete force 


impinging on politics. 
The Catholic Church in its traditional political reflection in Latin 
America became almost synonymous with conservatism. It usually sup- 


ported the staiws quo and turned its hierarchical face against liberalism. | 
It is premature to conclude that that will not, in the main, continue to be | 


the case, and yet certain conceivably contrary evidence needs evaluating— 
and again the danger of oversimplification must be kept in mind. 


The two famous encyclicals, Rerwm Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, | 
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despite their emphasis on the sanctity of private property, have had, in the 
slightly more than two-thirds of a century since the first of them was 
issued, a notable effect on the orientation of Catholic thinking in Latin 
America and on the relationship of the Church to certain economically and 
socially under-privileged groups, especially labour. Consequences of this 
have been guidance given to labour groups (a Catholic-sponsored labour 
organization in Costa Rica is named Rerwm Novarum), interest in better 
housing, concern with problems of rural life, attention to juvenile delin- 
quency, and so on. These are admittedly matters which are primarily 
economic or sociological in their implications and only indirectly political, 
but that which is political is but the by-product of other sorts of forces, 
problems, and currents. 

What has been in recent years more directly and patently political is 
the position and activity of the Church in certain Latin American countries 
in its relationship, and possible contribution, to the decline of dictatorship 
in those countries. The obvious illustrations, which need not be reviewed 
here in specific detail, are Argentina, Colombia, Venezuela, and possibly 
Cuba. It will make a most interesting and perhaps significant story, when 
it is ultimately unfolded, to read what the role of the Church was in the 
downfall of Peron, Rojas Pinilla, Pérez Jiménez, and perhaps Batista. If 
the Church has substantially contributed to the decline of dictatorship it 
stands to reason that, regardless of motive, it has thereby in those instances 
contributed to the advance of democracy. 

In the same general area of positive political participation by the 
Church comes its sponsorship—unadmitted, of course—of political parties 
of a ‘Christian Democratic’ type in several Latin American countries. 
Mexico’s Partido de Accidén Nacional, or P.A.N., was the first of them, but 
it has been followed by somewhat similar groups in Argentina and Vene- 
zuela, with others as later possibilities. These parties have naturally been 
conservatively oriented, but the mere fact that the attempt is made to 
implement a Church philosophy and set of objectives through democratic 
political processes is in itself significant. 

The military establishment, also traditionally conservative and often 
allied with the Church in defence of vested interests, is, paradoxically, one 
of the potentially brightest spots in the picture of Latin American demo- 
cracy. Note that adverb ‘potentially’—it is not to be maintained that 
Latin American armies are currently and constantly acquitting themselves 
as paragons and spokesmen of the democratic way of life. The role of the 
army under General Aramburu in Argentina, under the military junta in 
Colombia following the eviction of Rojas, and under its counterpart in 
Venezuela after Pérez Jiménez’ downfall, was commendable. It presaged 

the growth of a new consciousness on the part of the military, perhaps a 
consciousness which would be interpreted cynically by some but at any 
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JA 
rate one which was sturdy and patriotic. In the case of the Argentine and ais 
Colombian examples we even found the juntas going so far as to exclude wi 
themselves from candidacies for elective office; their Venezuelan opposite 
numbers did not go that far and Admiral Larrazabal was himself a candi- on 
date for the presidency, but on his defeat he loyally abided by the result én 
of the polls, something refreshingly new under the Latin American oe 
politico-military sun. | 

It is beside the point at the moment to try to determine in detail iat 
why any of the Latin American armies have developed this broader, ia 
less selfish attitude. A few explanations may be tentatively advanced aie 
in brief form. The basis of participation in public life, both political - 
and economic, is broadening and, as it does, the operational orbit within , Tec 
which the army is free to move correspondingly narrows. A related oat 
factor is that new organized groups, especially labour groups, enter the pa 
picture as at least potential competitors of the army. Finally, although it pom 


is a highly intangible thing, it may well be that the army is developing a at 
civic consciousness which persuades at least some of its officers that it 
should seriously restrict its traditional participation in politics. It is 
sufficient to conclude that if the tendency spreads it may indeed become a 
solid symptom of the triumph of the civil power over the military in politics 
and thereby, almost by definition, a straw showing the wind to be blowing 
in the direction of democracy. It is heartening. 

The past half decade has seen dictatorships fall in seven Latin American 
countries: Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, and 
Venezuela. In all but Peru the collapse was spectacular and irregular: 
dictators normally do not leave the stage quietly and voluntarily. The 
fingers of one hand are, indeed, now sufficient to count the remaining 
dictators. They would certainly include Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic and Stroessner in Paraguay; they would possibly include 
Duvalier in Haiti and Somoza in Nicaragua. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that the generally encouraging 
political developments of the past five years in Latin America represent 
the final disappearance of dictatorship from the scene in that area. It 
occasionally takes something less than all the king’s horses and men to 
put a fallen dictator together again and back on his wall: witness Vargas 
in Brazil, Ibafiez in Chile, Batista in Cuba, and Arnulfo Arias in Panama— 
the fact that not all of those men acted like dictators in their second round | 
is really beside the point. Nor is it always true that a promising democratic | 
politician must necessarily remain so. Rojas, in Colombia, was regarded | 
immediately after Dictator Gémez’ eviction in 1953 as an assured Moses | 
to lead the country back to full and early democracy. How disillusioned | 
the people felt a few years later! It is always well for all men who achieve | 


positions of large authority, including the one who was so dramatically | 
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catapulted front and centre on 1 January 1959,! to recall Lord Acton’s 
wise conclusion that power corrupts and total power corrupts absolutely. 

But the prospect for democracy in Latin America is encouraging. It is 
encouraging because of deep currents of change which move strongly, 
sometimes far beneath the surface. These currents are directed for the 
most part towards the reform and modernization of Latin American social 
and economic organization and activity—in a word, towards the greater 
integration of more than one Latin American country. There will be 
reversals and temporary cross-currents which seem to run backward. It 
seems a completely safe prophecy—for an area where political prediction 
is notoriously unsafe—that some of the seven countries which have 
recently revelled in newly established democratic regimes have not 
suffered their last dictators. Though the short view looks good but un- 
certain, the long view looks even better and surely less uncertain. Deep 
currents of economic, social, and cultural change, out of which the web 
of politics must necessarily be formed, point the way toward inevitable 
democratic growth in Latin America. 

Address at Chatham House, 

9 June 1959 


1 i.e. Fidel Castro in Cuba. 








THE SYRIAN CRISIS OF 1957— 
FACT AND FICTION 


GEORGE KIRK 


VENTS in the Arab world have moved at so dizzy a pace during 

recent years that even specialists have difficulty now in recalling the 

details of the Syrian war-scare of the late summer of 1957. It 
eventually died down as quickly as it had flared up, and memory of it was 
effaced when, early in the following year, the sovereignty of Syria was 
itself submerged—temporarily at least—in the ocean of Colonel Nasser’s 
‘United Arab Republic’. 

In April 1959 Middle East Forum, ‘published monthly by the Alumni 
Association of the American University of Beirut as a contribution to 
understanding of the Middle East’, devoted its entire issue to an examina- 
tion of ‘Nasserism’. One of the contributors was Mr H. A. R. Philby, son 
of the celebrated Arabian traveller and himself the Beirut correspondent 
of The Observer and The Economist. The title of his article was ‘Nasser and 
the West’, and in it we read that Nasser 





feared the formation, under Western sponsorship, of an Arab bloc consisting of 
Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Lebanon, designed to close the ring round Syria 
and expose his most faithful ally to pressure that might have been irresistible. 
Also at that time, American policy-makers, intoxicated by the friendly courtesy 
of King Saud, Nuri al-Said, Camille Chamoun and others, seemed bent on doing 
everything possible to confirm Nasser’s worst fears. A sustained propaganda 
campaign was launched against Syria from the West. Maneuvers by the Sixth 
Fleet and the Turkish army were used to step up the pressure. Mr Loy Hender- 
son was sent to discover the facts about Syria, and his researches in Istanbul led 
him to the conclusion... that the situation in Syria was a threat to the 
‘security of the whole free world’. The evidence of documents produced at the 
recent Baghdad trials shows that less conventional methods were used as well. 


The effect of this near-hysteria was predictable, and was in fact so freely | 


predicted at the time that it is strange that the United States Government 
ignored the many warnings that must have reached it, not least from its own 
trusted officials in the area. In the late summer, when the long fields in the 
Syrian Jazirah were turning gold, the Russians stepped in to reap the har- 
oe 


From this passage the alumni of the American University of Beirut, the | 
American Friends of the Middle East, and other readers of Middle East | 


Forum might well conclude that the Syrian crisis of 1957 was all the fault 
of the American policy-makers, ‘intoxicated’ to a condition of ‘near- 
hysteria’; and that Syria was the intended victim of an international 


1 Middle East Forum, Vol. 34, No. 4 (April 1959), p. 40. 
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conspiracy, but rescued in good time, by St George-Nasser. The only weak- 
ness in this version of the crisis is that it is not history. 

Let us start with the barest bones of the matter. On 22 August 1957 
Mr Loy Henderson of the U.S. State Department left Washington for 
Turkey, on the same date that King Husain of Jordan left Amman for the 
same destination, there to discuss the Syrian situation with the Turkish 
Government and with King Faisal 1 of Iraq and Iraqi statesmen. In 
September the Syrian Government complained of the presence of the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet off their Mediterranean coast, and Marshal Bulganin (he was 
then Prime Minister of the U.S.S.R.) warned the Turkish Government that 
its concentration of troops on Syria’s frontiers might have dire conse- 
quences for Turkey herself. Here we have in germ the Russian harvest of 
prestige to which Mr Philby refers. 

But what was the seed-corn? What was the Syrian situation which the 
U.S., Turkish, Iraqi, and Jordanian statesmen were constrained to discuss 
in August? This, for Mr Philby and his readers, is a great mystery, for he 
speaks of Nasser and the West; but the answer is to be found plainly 
enough in the leading article of The Times of 20 August 1957: 


For a long time past they [the left wing groupings in Syria] have made no secret 
of their intention to eliminate all opposition. By means of arrests, the un- 
earthing of plots and the staging of treason trials, the browbeating of Parliament, 
and through the machinery of martial law and censorship they had already 
advanced a long way to their goal... . 


The core of these ‘left wing groupings’ was the young radical] nationalists 
of the Ba‘th party who, since the overthrow of the Shishakli military 
dictatorship in 1954, had been strengthening their position by out- 
manoeuvring their Hizb al-Qawmi as-Suri rivals and intimidating the 
older bourgeois politicians of the Watani and Sha‘b parties.1 Early in 
1957 they staged a series of treason trials, in which their opponents were 
charged indiscriminately with conspiracy with Turkey, or Israel, or the 
Iraq of Nuri as-Sa‘id, or Britain (three members of a ‘British spy-ring’ 
were arrested at the beginning of July). 

Then on 13 August, nine days before the gathering of Loy Henderson 
and the others in Turkey, it was the turn of the United States. Her 
military attaché, a second secretary, and a vice-consul in Damascus were 
declared to be personae non gratae on account of an alleged plot to over- 
throw the Syrian regime by a cowp d’état. The object of this manoeuvre 
became apparent on the night of 17/18 August, when a fresh purge of the 
Syrian army was announced, including the displacement of its commander- 
in-chief by Colonel Afif Bizri, an alleged Communist since the age of 


1 See W. Z. L., ‘Syria on the Move: Ascendancy of the Left Wing’, in The World Today, 
January 1957. 
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seventeen.! At the same time the Defence Minister (the opportunist land- 
owner Khalid al-‘Azm, credited with ambitions to be the next President of 
Syria) was visiting the Soviet Union in pursuit of a new agreement on arms 
and trade. 

So far from the American policy-makers being ‘intoxicated’ by over- 
confidence in their Middle Eastern friends, it seemed to the Washington 
correspondent of The Times that President Eisenhower and his admini- 
stration were (as over Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal) taken unawares: 


This was the most positive of his reflections on a train of events which has again 
put Washington in a quandary. Surprise and indecision are the dominant 
tone. .. . ‘We don’t know exactly what is happening’, the President said.” 


The result of this unpreparedness was, apparently, undue haste. In the 
words of the Beirut correspondent of The Times, 


Ideally the doubtful benefit of Mr Loy Henderson’s State Department wisdom 
should not have been injected so hurriedly into the tripartite conversations in 
Turkey. It is felt that nothing pleases the Syrians more than the sensation of 
making an impression; hysterical reactions in the west chiefly serve to confirm 
them in their ways. 


In the previous April King Husain of Jordan had surprised the world 
by his success in asserting his royal authority against a clique of young 
radical nationalist officers, most of whom had by August found refuge with 
the Ba‘th in Damascus; and it was now he (feeling himself threatened by 
this new advance of the Left in Syria) who appealed to the United States 
to hasten the delivery of certain types of defensive weapons, and much 
publicity was given to the air-lift that carried them. On 5 September Loy 
Henderson, on his return to the United States, said: ‘The situation is 
serious, extremely so’; and on the 7th President Eisenhower issued a 
warning (with the concurrence of the British Foreign Office) that the 
United States would not tolerate any overt aggression against Syria’s 
Arab neighbours. Hence the move of the Sixth Fleet to the Eastern 
Mediterranean. It is probable that (as Mr Philby asserts, relying on 
evidence dished up in Colonel Mahdawi’s ‘people’s court’ in Baghdad!) the 
statesmen conferring in Turkey had discussed what action they might take 
against Syria in certain eventualities 4; but nothing came of it, since in his 
press conference of 10 September Mr Dulles himself sounded a détente.® 
Characteristically, Bulganin’s threatening words to Turkey were uttered 


on the same day as Mr Dulles’s mollifying words; as in the 1956 and 1958 | 


crises, it would seem, the Kremlin blustered loudest when the storm was 


1 The Times, 21 August 1957 (Beirut dispatch). 

2 Ibid., 22 August 1957. 

3 Ibid., 26 August 1957. 

4 See Lord Birdwood, Nuri as-Said (London, Cassell, 1959), p. 271, n. 1. 
> See New York Times, 11 September 1957. 
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already past its peak. For some time the thunder continued to roll,1 but 
there was no downpour; and the Russians and Colonel Nasser vied with 
one another, hurrying to succour Syria with an un-needed umbrella.? 

The Governments of Iraq, Lebanon, and Jordan, wrote the Beirut 
correspondent of The Times,® 


would have been happier if the United States had not again indulged its tend- 
ency to conduct diplomacy by advertisement, using their private conversations 
as public testimonials. As it is, Syria is now able to take advantage of a period 
of reaction after the early panic as everyone begins to paper over the cracks. 


Neither for the first time nor for the last, Washington had taken one step 
forward and two back when faced with a Middle Eastern challenge; but to 


say this is not to admit the deliberate ‘stepping up of pressure’ which Mr 
Philby imputes. 


September 1959 


1 See Walter Z. Laqueur, The Soviet Union and the Middle East (New York, Praeger, 
1959), pp. 258-9. 

* With Nasser’s swing away from the extreme Left in establishing the U.A.R., Colonel 
Bizri and Khalid al-‘Azm lost their respective posts; and the Ba‘th, sticking close to Big 
Brother, became exposed to the Communist charge of being ‘adventurers, spies, and 
saboteurs’ (Khalid Bagdash, in Pravda, 3 February 1959, quoted by Orient (Paris), 1959, 
No. 9, p. 126). 

3 The Times, 16 September 1957. 











PROGRESS IN THE CODIFICATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


F. HONIG 


TTEMPTS to codify international law have not been lacking since 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, but the scholars engaged 
in the academic exercise of drafting codes to regulate the conduct 

of States and their mutual relations rarely took into account the harsh 
realities of political life. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that their work 
has been largely forgotten, except perhaps by those who like to think that 
we live in a well ordered world in which most situations can be summed up 
in neat legal formulas. The first half of the twentieth century has taught 
us otherwise, and the few positive achievements of our time in the field of 
codification of international law have been a modest extension of inter- 
national arbitration and an elaboration of the laws of war. Even in these 
limited fields progress has been slow and disappointing, as is evident from 
the reluctance of States to submit to the peaceful settlement of disputes 
and—as far as the law of war is concerned—the chaotic state of the rules 
governing the war at sea. History thus provides ample evidence that the 
codification even of limited branches of international law must be ap- 
proached with extreme caution and a good deal of realism. A certain 
amount of scepticism may also not be out of place, in order to avoid dis- 
appointment which might easily result in further attempts at codification 
being abandoned altogether. 


THE PREREQUISITES OF SUCCESSFUL CODIFICATION 


It may seem didactic and elementary to summarize the problem of 
codification by asking two obvious questions: Is codification necessary, 
and is it desirable? The term ‘codification of international law’ in this con- 
text cannot, of course, mean the codification of the entire body of inter- 
national law but only of selected branches of it. Any attempt to codify 
the law as a whole would obviously be doomed to failure, and it would be 
wholly unrealistic to consider it as a practical proposition. Even on the 
basis of a more modest approach, however, the two questions here posed 
are of elementary significance. 

The most pessimistic observers would agree that in many of its 
aspects international law is so well understood that codification is not 


required. The fact that where this is so it is due to a desire to secure 
62 
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reciprocal treatment, and not to altruistic motives, is not necessarily a 
disadvantage. In any event it should not blind us to the fact that the 
measure of agreement is often greater than is generally supposed. The 
question that should therefore be asked is primarily whether in any par- 
ticular branch of international law there is such obvious lack of agreement 
between States that only codification can hope to secure agreement, and 
not whether codification should be attempted merely for the sake of 
perfection. 

The second question, viz. whether codification of any particular topic 
is desirable, is closely related to the first. Any elementary textbook of 
international law makes a point of demonstrating the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of attempts at codification of specific subjects, and 
tnese are indeed obvious enough. Suffice it to say that the main advantage 
of codification is greater certainty of the law and the main disadvantage 
the danger of highlighting differences of opinion between States on matters 
which previously may not have been the subject of active controversy. 
No codification should accordingly be attempted of subjects which are 
likely to provoke dissension, and every effort should be made to ascertain 
in advance, as far as practicable, that a wide measure of agreement will in 
fact be achieved. 

It is important to confine all legislative efforts in the international field 
to questions the solution of which would be facilitated by codification, and 
where codification would confer positive benefits on the community of 
States. If these twin objects are not likely to be achieved, codification 
should not be attempted. The record of post-war progress in the codifica- 
tion of international law shows that the precepts here outlined have been 
largely ignored, with the result that there is little to show by way of posi- 
tive achievement. Before striking the balance, as it were, between en- 
deavour and achievement, something should be said about the machinery 
of the United Nations designed to assist the process of codification. 


THE AGENCIES FOR THE CODIFICATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The United Nations Charter imposes a rather vague duty on the 
General Assembly to encourage ‘the progressive development of inter- 
national law and its codification’. This provision of the Charter (article 
13) was originally thought to draw a sharp dividing line between two dis- 
tinct processes. The progressive development of international law was 
understood to mean the codification of subjects on which no general agree- 
ment has as yet been reached and on which there was not in existence any 
uniform State practice, while codification was understood to mean the 
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elaboration of written rules of law on subjects on which there was believed 
to be general or substantial agreement between States. In practice the 
distinction between these two processes proved to be more apparent than 
real, and when the first ‘legislative programme’ was under consideration 
the distinction was to all intents and purposes abandoned. 

On 21 November 1947 a resolution of the General Assembly established 
the International Law Commission which was to act as an advisory body. 
Its main task was to be the study of selected topics of international law 
and the preparation of draft conventions on those topics.! The Inter- 
national Law Commission, whose members were elected in the following 
year, held its first session in 1949, and since then has met annually for an 
average period of two months. The Statute of the Commission contained 
a direction that the Commission was to ‘survey the whole field of inter- 
national law with a view to selecting topics for codification’. This curious 
direction which seems to leave to a legal body a decision which is in essence 
political—political in the sense that a topic should be selected for codifica- 
tion only if the political constellation offers a reasonable hope of success— 
is not altogether mitigated by a further provision which gives priority, in 
directing the International Law Commission to study and report on 
selected topics, to the recommendations of the General Assembly. It is 
also somewhat disconcerting that not only the General Assembly can 
suggest topics for codification but also member States of the United 
Nations, the specialized agencies, and inter-governmental organizations. 

It would have been preferable to confine the initiative in this matter 
to the General Assembly which, as a political body, is in the best position 
to judge whether any specific topic of international law is ripe for codifica- 
tion, that is, whether there is a sufficient consensus of opinion among 
member States to offer a reasonable prospect of success. The Charter 
might even have gone a step further by including recommendations to 
the International Law Commission among the so-called important 
questions which require a two-thirds majority according to article 18 (2) 
of the Charter. 

One further matter may be mentioned in this context. Just as the 
General Assembly is not the only body entitled to take the initiative in 
recommending topics for codification, so the International Law Commis- 
sion is not the only body which may be entrusted with the task of studying 
any particular question. On occasion this task is entrusted to the Secretary- 
General and his staff or a commission specially appointed for the purpose. 
This lack of centralization may well have contributed in considerable 
measure to the disappointing results of the post-war period in the matter 
of codification. 


1 General Assembly Resolution 174 (IT). 
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THE FIRST LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMME OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


At its first session in 1949 the International Law Commission selected 
the following topics for codification, albeit on a ‘provisional’ basis: 


(x1) recognition of States and Governments; 

(2) succession of States and Governments; 

(3) jurisdictional immunities of States and their property; 

(4) jurisdiction with regard to crimes committed outside national 
territory ; 

(5) regime of the high seas; 

(6) regime of territorial waters; 

(7) nationality, including statelessness ; 

(8 


) treatment of aliens; 
(9) right of asylum; 
(10) law of treaties; 
(x1) diplomatic intercourse and immunities; 
(12) consular intercourse and immunities; 
(13) State responsibility ; 
(14) arbitral procedure. 


Anyone considering this ambitious programme in the light of what 
even as early as 1949 was politically feasible will readily agree that the 
programme was wholly unrealistic. There is no need to analyse each topic 
in detail, and a few examples will suffice to show that agreement on the 
majority of the subjects chosen was hardly likely to be achieved. The 
problem of recognition is far more a political than a legal problem, and the 
examples of China, Germany, and Israel are proof, if any were needed, 
that it cannot be solved by legal means. The rights and duties arising from 
State succession are usually determined by municipal courts in the light 
of what those courts consider to be the economic interests of the State in 
whose territory they exercise jurisdiction, and numerous decisions of 
Austrian, German, and Indian courts, among others, confirm this view. 
It could hardly be expected, therefore, that any appreciable measure of 
agreement would be reached on this subject. Similar considerations apply 
to the topic of State immunity on which no uniform State practice can be 
said to exist. The solution of the inter-related problems of nationality, 
statelessness, the treatment of aliens, and asylum is not likely to be 
achieved until there is far more uniformity in such matters as compulsory 
conferment and deprivation of nationality, naturalization, recognized 
standards for the treatment of aliens, and a generally acceptable definition 
of political offences. An equally difficult topic is that of State responsi- 
bility, on which no general agreement is likely until certain prejudices of 
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States formerly under the sovereignty of the great European Powers have 
been removed and the rights of aliens, above all with regard to the protec- 
tion of their property, more accurately defined. These examples may 
suffice to show that there were comparatively few topics in 1949, as indeed 
there are today, the codification of which could be attempted with any 
reasonable hope of success. 


THE DRAFT CONVENTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION 


In 1949 the International Law Commission submitted a Draft Declara- 
tion on Rights and Duties of States which advisedly did not concern itself 
with the controversial question of the recognition of States and Govern- 
ments. This latter question was to be left for future consideration but in 
the event was never considered by the Commission or any other body. 
The Draft Declaration itself, though wholly innocuous and no more than 
a restatement of existing principles of customary law, aroused so little 
interest that the General Assembly decided in 1951 not to pursue the 
matter. 

The second report of the International Law Commission (covering the 
session held in 1950) contained the so-called ‘Formulation of the Niirn- 
berg Principles’, and the Commission subsequently prepared a more 
elaborate version of these principles in the form of a Draft Code of Offences 
against the Peace and Security of Mankind. As its name indicates, it is 
concerned only with rules of substantive law, some of which are similar 
to those contained in the Genocide Convention, and it does not deal with 
the equally controversial question of the tribunal competent to exercise 
jurisdiction over Heads of State and others who may be accused of viola- 
tions of the Draft Code. In fact, it was already obvious when the final 
draft was submitted in 1954 that no agreement would be reached on the 
establishment of an International Criminal Court. The Commission itself 
expressed the view that such a Court was desirable as well as feasible, and 
it wisely suggested that if it was ever set up it should be an entirely 
new tribunal and not a special chamber of the International Court of 
Justice. 

Among the subjects which might have been expected to offer greater 
hope of positive achievement was that of arbitral procedure. The Model 
Rules on Arbitral Procedure published in 1958 and based largely on an 
earlier draft convention (prepared in 1953) are intended to serve as a model 
for the conclusion of bilateral or multilateral arbitration treaties and for 
that reason do not require any specific action to make them legally effec- 
tive. They may or may not be adopted in individual treaties, and in any 
event they are substantially declaratory of existing law although one or 
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two of their recommendations require comment. There are two sets of 
circumstances in which the arbitral determination of a dispute can be 
frustrated by one of the parties to an arbitration treaty. Either a party 
may deliberately refrain from appointing an arbitrator, with the result 
that the tribunal cannot be constituted in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty, or a party may contend that the dispute does not fall within 
the ambit of the treaty and is accordingly not subject to arbitration. The 
Model Rules propose that the International Court should be given power 
in both cases to resolve the conflict. In a case where a party fails to ap- 
point its representative the appointment is to be made, at the request of 
the other party, by the President of the International Court, and in a case 
where the parties cannot agree as to whether a dispute is within the scope 
of an obligation to have recourse to arbitration, this preliminary issue 
is to be settled by a decision of the International Court. The solution 
suggested by the International Law Commission is eminently sensible, 
especially as arbitration is frequently preferred to recourse to the juris- 
diction of the International Court itself and should not be allowed to be 
frustrated by the unilateral action of one of the parties. 

The twin problems of nationality and statelessness have so far defied 
solution, and in fact the legislation of many States in matters of nationality 
is more retrograde now than it was even before the second World War. 
Democratic as well as totalitarian States have enacted legislation which 
makes it more difficult to obtain naturalization than was formerly the 
case, which introduces tests previously unknown with regard to both 
naturalization and deprivation of nationality, and, above all, enables 
States to deprive even natural-born citizens of their nationality of origin 
for a variety of reasons. This illiberal attitude has been responsible for 
a considerable increase in the number of stateless persons, and the Inter- 
national Law Commission has made an attempt to suggest means whereby 
the number of stateless persons can be reduced. It was clear from the out- 
set that what must be aimed at is the complete abolition of statelessness. 
On the other hand, the municipal legislation of many countries could 
leave no doubt that this ideal solution was outside the realm of practical 
politics. The approach of the Commission, therefore, had to be cautious if 
positive results were to be achieved. Accordingly the Commission prepared 
two draft conventions, one on the elimination and the other on the reduc- 
tion of future statelessness. Neither of the draft conventions is intended 
to have retroactive effect so as to abolish existing statelessness or even 
reduce the number of cases of existing statelessness. The aim is far more 
modest than that, and all that it is hoped to achieve is to prevent further 
cases of statelessness arising in the future. In theory this object can be 
achieved by a judicious blending of the two recognized modes of acquisi- 
tion of nationality, the ius soli and the 7us sanguinis, the prohibition of 
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all deprivation of nationality for the future, and certain provisions to en- 
sure that upon a change of the national status of a person his ‘dependants’, 
viz. his wife or children, do not lose their existing nationality or, if they do, 
automatically acquire the new nationality of the person upon whom they 
are ‘dependent’. ‘There is no need here to refer in detail to the provisions 
of the two draft conventions which are designed to achieve these modest 
results because their guiding principles are not difficult to comprehend. 
What is of special interest, however, is a provision common to both draft 
conventions which envisages the setting up of a United Nations agency 
to hear complaints by individuals who have been denied a nationality in 
violation of the terms of the draft conventions and to refer such com- 
plaints to a special tribunal operating under the auspices of the United 
Nations. The agency and the tribunal are envisaged as integral parts of 
the draft convention, and States ratifying the convention would not be 
permitted to make reservations with regard to them. Needless to say, 
neither the substantive parts of the draft conventions nor their special 
procedural provisions are likely to meet with general approval in the fore- 
seeable future. 

A more optimistic view may justifiably be taken of the Commission’s 
Draft Articles on Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities. The general 


principles of this branch of international law are well understood and, | 
subject to certain variations in the practice of States, there is little room | 
for disagreement. Such innovations as the Draft Articles intend to intro- 

duce would affect mainly the practice of this country, which by tradition | 


has always been more generous in according diplomatic privileges and 
immunities than most others. If the Draft Articles were to be accepted 
the immunity of foreign diplomats from the jurisdiction of the English 


Courts in civil matters would no longer be absolute, viz. immunity would | 
no longer be granted where an action is concerned with land within the | 


jurisdiction unless it is used for purposes of diplomatic representation, 


where an action is concerned with succession to an English estate and a | 


foreign diplomat is concerned as executor or beneficiary, and where an 
action is concerned with the professional or commercial activities of a 


foreign diplomat. In the past English Courts have occasionally expressed | 


doubt as to the wisdom of granting immunity from the jurisdiction in 


cases not even remotely concerned with a person’s diplomatic functions, | 
’ 


and English law could easily be adapted to the few modest proposals of 
the Draft Articles suggested by the International Law Commission. 
In addition to preparing draft conventions on the topics to which 


reference has been made, the International Law Commission has done a | 


great deal of exploratory work on the law of treaties, consular intercourse 
and immunities, and State responsibility, but in none of these cases has 
it been possible to agree on model conventions. This is not altogether 
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surprising. The law of treaties must take account of discrepancies in the 
constitutional laws of different countries and for that reason does not lend 
itself easily to codification. As far as the law of consular intercourse and 
immunities is concerned, there is far less agreement on general principles 
than in the law governing diplomatic intercourse and immunities, and as 
far as State responsibility is concerned, there are many old prejudices 
which must be removed before codification can be undertaken with any 
hope of success. 


A BALANCE SHEET OF PROGRESS IN THE CODIFICATION 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Among the positive achievements in the codification of international 
law pride of place belongs to the four Red Cross Conventions of 1949. 
These Conventions, which embody the bitter lessons of experience gained 
in the last war, were concluded with commendable speed, and they are 
proof that genuine development of international law is possible where 
there is a general feeling that reform of the law is imperative. Where the 
need for reform is widely acknowledged the elaborate machinery of the 
United Nations can be dispensed with, and this example shows that it is 
far more important to secure agreement on a particular topic in need of 
codification than to search for subjects which, even if they could be 
successfully codified, would result only in minor benefits to the community 
of States. 

The other conventions concluded since the end of the last war, with 
the exception perhaps of the four Geneva Conventions of 1958 on the Law 
of the Sea, almost pale into insignificance by comparison with the Red 
Cross Conventions. They are concerned only with aspects of the law of 
nationality and statelessness and one of them, the Genocide Convention 
of 1949, which should have made a major contribution to the development 
of international law, is unfortunately of little practical consequence. 

The Conventions on the Law of the Sea owe a great deal to the prepara- 
tory work of the International Law Commission. The persistent disagree- 
ment of coastal States on the width of the territorial belt, which seemed 
to be the most prominent feature of the conference leading to the con- 
clusion of the Conventions, has tended to obscure the fact that the Con- 
ventions contain many provisions of importance. Thus the Convention 
on the Territorial Sea sanctions the principle laid down in the Anglo- 
Norwegian Fisheries Case+ by providing that in certain circumstances 
straight base lines may be drawn from which to measure the width of the 
territorial sea, and that in drawing such lines the coastal State may have 
regard to the economic interests of the region concerned. The Convention 


11.C. J. Reports 1951, p. 116. 
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on the High Seas seeks to provide for the right of access of landlocked 
States to the open sea and to deal with the difficult problem of so-called 
flags of convenience. In neither of these two matters has the Convention 
been conspicuously clear or successful. On the other hand the Convention 
on Fishing and Conservation of the Living Resources of the High Seas 
and the Convention on the Continental Shelf have succeeded in making a 
positive contribution to the development of international law—subject, 
of course, to the requisite number of ratifications being deposited in due 
course. The Fishing Convention not only contains important provisions 
designed to prevent unco-ordinated exploitation of the resources of the 
high seas but also procedural provisions to secure compulsory arbitration. 


; 


The Convention on the Continental Shelf lays at rest some of the doubts , 


which persisted as a result of the many unilateral proclamations of coastal 
States laying claim to the right of exploitation of the continental shelf. 
The continental shelf is now adequately defined, and it is also made clear 
that the right of exploitation does not depend on formal proclamations 


or physical occupation but exists by virtue of the geographical position 
of the coastal State. It is not possible, in the space available, to deal in | 


detail with the contents of the four Geneva Conventions on the Law of the 
Sea, but there can be no doubt that their positive achievements have been 
largely obscured by the disagreement of the Contracting Parties on the 
width of the territorial belt which was so prominently featured in the press, 

The Conventions on Nationality and Statelessness are somewhat 
disappointing. The first of these was the Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees of 28 July 1951, which seeks to confer certain minimum | 
rights not only on stateless persons but also on those who, though nomin- 
ally still entitled to a nationality, are unable to enjoy the benefits of that 
nationality for political, racial, or religious reasons. These persons are 
entitled to certain rights in the country in which they are resident, but the 
Convention entirely fails to deal with the fundamental problem of con- | 
ferring upon them a right to naturalization after a certain number of years 
of continuous residence, beyond expressing the pious hope that ‘Con- 
tracting States shall as far as possible facilitate the assimilation and 
naturalization of refugees’. 

A later Convention, the Hague Agreement relating to Refugee Seamen, 
contains certain provisions specifically designed to improve the legal status 
of seamen serving on ships registered under the flags of the Contracting 
Parties. The Convention relating to the Status of Stateless Persons of 
18 September 1954, as its name indicates, is concerned with persons who 
have no nationality and is substantially a counterpart of the Refugees 
Convention of 1951. Lastly there is the Convention on the Nationality of 
Married Women of 20 February 1957, the main purpose of which is to) 
secure equal treatment for women in the matter of acquisition and loss of | 
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nationality. The efficacy of all the conventions on nationality and state- 
lessness depends primarily on the municipal laws of the Contracting 
Parties. Some countries have enacted municipal statutes to give effect to 
the terms of one or other of the conventions to which reference has been 
made, whereas others have taken no steps to ratify the conventions or to 
give effect to them by means of municipal enactments. In practice, there- 
fore, the positive results are somewhat uneven, quite apart from the fact 
that the conventions themselves are not overgenerous in according full 
citizens’ rights to the persons concerned. 

The Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, which was adopted by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on g December 1948, and came into force on 12 January 1951, 
provides for the punishment of persons, including Heads of State and pub- 
lic officials, guilty of crimes which figured prominently in the proceedings 
of the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. No comment is 
required on its substantive provisions which are unobjectionable and in 
the political climate prevailing in 1948 could hardly have been expected 
to meet opposition from any of the signatory States. It soon became 
clear, however, when the stage of ratification was reached, that many of 
these States were intent on nullifying the effect of the Convention by 
reservations to those of its provisions which alone could have ensured its 
efficacy. Three articles in particular were of supreme importance. One of 
these provided that constitutionally responsible rulers and public officials 
were liable to be tried for violations of the Convention, another that 
offences under the Convention could be tried either by an international 
penal tribunal or the courts of the country in which the offences were 
alleged to have been committed, and a third that the crime of genocide 
was not to be considered a political crime for the purpose of requests for 
extradition. The fact that a number of States have made reservations to 
one or other of these provisions, as well as the fact that no agreement has 
been possible on the establishment of an International Criminal Court, can 
leave little doubt that the Genocide Convention is devoid of any practical 
value. 


DISAPPOINTING RESULTS 


When one compares the first ambitious codification programme of the 
International Law Commission with the positive achievements in the 
field of general codification of international law during the last ten years, 
one cannot but feel a sense of disappointment. With the exception of the 
Red Cross Conventions of 1949 and the Conventions on the Law of the Sea 
of 1958 no major questions of international law have been brought nearer 
solution. This, it is believed, is largely due to greater emphasis being 
placed on the ‘codification’ of subjects which customary law had developed 
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to a considerable extent than on the ‘progressive development’ of those 
which were really in need of clarification. It is undeniable that the law 
must lag behind technical and scientific development, but at the same 
time it would have been desirable to concentrate on topics which were 
entirely new, and to seek legal solutions for questions which could no 
longer be solved by analogy to known legal principles. This would have 
required closer co-ordination between lawyers and scientists and, above — 
all, a careful assessment of the prospect of agreement in the political field. 
With few exceptions the work done so far has been a valuable exercise in 
academic research yielding comparatively few practical benefits. The time 
has now come to consider how the work of legal experts can be diverted 
into more profitable channels. It may be tentatively suggested that 
greater centralization would be a step in the right direction, and that 
initially all projects for codification should be submitted to a representa- 
tive committee of the General Assembly and subsequently to the General 
Assembly itself. The General Assembly could then decide, possibly even 
with a two-thirds majority, whether the preparation of a draft convention 
on any particular subject can be undertaken with reasonable hope of ulti- 
mate success. The International Law Commission might be enlarged so as 
to include a number of technical experts to advise the lawyer members of | 
what is technically feasible. Too often international lawyers are groping 
in the dark because they fail to understand the technical implications of | 
the problems which are put before them. Lastly it would be desirable 
to concentrate on topics which at present are not governed by any ascer- | 
tainable legal principles, in order to avoid the confusion that must in- 
evitably arise when new discoveries call for a legal solution and that solu- 
tion is ‘found’ by the unilateral action of individual States, as has fre- 
quently happened during the post-war period. It cannot be denied for | 
a moment that the solutions here suggested will meet with a good deal of 
opposition, but it may be worth while to give some thought to the problem | 
of how to achieve more positive results in the field of codification than have 
emerged so far. 


September 1959 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


FoREIGN Poticy IN WorLD Porltics. Ed. by Roy C. Macridis. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1958. xi+420 pp. Index. $3.95. 
THE purpose of Professor Macridis and his colleagues in this somewhat ele- 
mentary volume was to fill the gap which Professor Macridis believes to exist 
between comparative government studies (which traditionally deal with the 
political institutions and processes of individual countries, primarily with 
reference to domestic politics) and the study of international relations (which 
has been mainly concerned with relations between States—power relations, 
ideological conflicts, resolution of conflicts, war, and international organization). 
One link between the two studies, writes Professor Macridis, ‘is the com- 
parative study of foreign policy-making and of the foreign policies of various 
countries’ (p. v). 
| It may occasion some surprise that this gap is thought to exist. Approaches 
| to the study of international relations vary widely, but that study must be in- 
sufficient which excludes from its scope consideration of the influences and 
| processes through which foreign policies are formulated, and the factors, 
internal and external, which govern the making of decisions. Comparison of the 
| part played by constitutional structure and political processes in various 
countries is an essential part of this study. It is none the less true that few 
systematic attempts at such comparisons have been made, and the attempt of 
Professor Macridis and his collaborators to develop a framework of comparison 
is laudable. The framework is not used by all the contributors with equal 
| success—Rustow on Turkey is largely descriptive, and Epstein on Britain is 
frequently misleading—but the book will be a useful and handy text for those 
who want quick summaries of some of the influences on foreign policy-making 
in West Germany, France, the U.S.S.R., Japan, Communist China, Mexico, 
and the United States. P. A. REYNOLDS 


| THE ATLANTIC TRIANGLE AND THE CoLp War. By Edgar McInnis. University 








of Toronto Press for the Canadian Institute of International Affairs; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1959. viii+-163 pp. 36s. 
IN 1955, before the Suez incident and before the Rome Treaty, a conference 
was held at Montebello in Canada to discuss the affairs of the North Atlantic 
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Triangle. Mr McInnis was its organizer and, though he insists that this is not the 
Conference Report, he has written a wise and witty book reflecting many of the 
ideas about America, Britain, and Canada that were produced at Montebello, 
as now seen in the light of more recent events. The world has changed funda- 
mentally in these four years: then the system of alliances seemed to have 
checked the progress of Communism, and N.A.T.O. in particular seemed firmly 
established. What is to be thought of it now, when six Powers of Europe are 
forming an economic union, when the Middle East alignment is broken, and 
when there have even been social exchanges between the dictator of Russia and 
the President of the United States? 
Mr McInnis pins his faith to the North Atlantic Triangle: 

Canada, even during the period of colonial dependency, found her external interests 
concentrated primarily on the area of the North Atlantic; and this outlook has been 
further consolidated since her emergence as an independent State . . . Her interest 
in the Commonwealth gives her a wider awareness; her membership in the United 
Nations has involved her in wider obligations; but the basic pivot for her external 
policies remains the Atlantic region, where Britain and the United States are the two 
firm poles to which her essential interests are drawn (p. 19). 


He calls for a new direction in the policy of the Atlantic Powers, which are 
‘involved in global interests without as yet having evolved a global strategy’ 
(p. 42). A more positive leadership would rally the smaller European countries 
and the new countries of the wider world. On purely strategic questions he has 
not much hope to hold out. Having examined the various failures in a move 
towards disarmament, and having admitted that we can hardly expect the 
U.S.A. to bear the burden of big wars ‘and bear the brunt in small wars as well’ 
(p. 68), he can only insist that the Atlantic nations must develop a sense of 
confidence in the commitment of each to come to the aid of all or any in a crisis. 

On economic questions he is more positive and reassuring. The section on 
the development of the European Economic Community is particularly effective, 
with its conclusion that American enthusiasm for European integration in 
general needs to be reinforced by a change in American trading policies. Moving 
on to the ‘Wider Scene’, Mr McInnis discusses aid to the under-developed 
countries, making the stimulating suggestion (p. 133) that ‘a concentration on 
one country—for example, India or Brazil—which has reached a critical stage 
of development’ might do more good than a dispersal of the effort among many 
countries. Almost inevitably, he concludes by looking outwards. The first and 
most urgent task is to maintain security against aggression; the second is ‘to 


win other peoples to their belief in freedom and democracy as common values | 


to be defended’ (p. 163). C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE YEAR Book OF WorLD AFFAIRS 1959. Ed. by George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. Assistant ed. A. M. James. New York, Praeger; 
London, Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1959. xix+ 
497 pp. Index. 42s. 

THE 1959 Year Book of World Affairs contains as usual an interesting selection 

of articles on topics of current relevance in international politics, law, and 

economics. For the theorist a contribution from Kenneth Thompson on Ameri- 
can approaches to international politics is of particular interest. He assesses the 
contributions from three main sources: the ‘philosophers’, Niebuhr, Nicholas 


Spykman, and Morgenthau; the press pundits; and the policy planners. Intra- | 


area co-operation is discussed in respect of three areas: Scandinavia, Latin 
America, and Europe. In an article on federation as a model for current inter- 
national integration, Max Beloff differentiates between the traditional federal 


idea and the impetus of federalist inspiration. He decides that, in spite of cur- | 


rent political jargon, the former is of little significance where the political in- 
tegration of previously separate units is concerned. For, he points out, even 
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among the ‘Six’, the greater the scope of an international institution, the less 
authority the Governments are willing to sacrifice to it. Nevertheless the in- 
crease in the number and scope of international organizations means that to 
some degree the former contrast between a fully sovereign State and the com- 
ponent of a wider political union is no longer so important. There are also 
articles on economic topics: on co-operation within the Soviet orbit; on the 
significance for the Commonwealth of the continuation of the Sterling Area; and 
on the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


RACHEL F. WALL 


PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS, AND GOVERNMENT 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN THE AToMiIc AGE. By John H. Herz. New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. 
vi+360 pp. Index of names. $6. 48s. 

As exhibiting our present predicament this book is as good as any; as striving 
with the essential issues it is as good as many; but as an antidote to despondency 
it is scarcely any good at all. The author’s ‘faint ray of hope’ (p. 305) is a patch 
less of light than of darkness; he does not know, any more than do the rest of us, 
how our existence is to continue. But then, and thus does his cheerfulness 
break through, he does not know that it won’t. For instance, the demise of 
sovereign nationhood seems to him already overdue—for such good as that 
might do: it depends upon a dependency upon ‘territorial impermeability’, 
which ‘even a Grotius failed’ to make clear! (p. 50). Really, really. Or, alter- 
natively, the use of the new weapons may come to be done without—somehow. 
Or, there may occur a ‘most radical transformation of attitudes and approach’ 
(p. 309). For we are living in ‘the transition stage’ (p. 169) not only factually 
but conceptually as well. “Thinking about how to survive’—and this is every- 
body’s pigeon—means ‘thinking about international politics’ (p. 3). Thinking 
about politics means thinking about political thinking, the thinking of which 
political acting is the flower. But just what is desiderated does not very specific- 
ally appear. Professor Herz does indeed have a word for it. It is ‘universalism’ 
(p. 309). But on whether this is best to be understood as limited self-abnegation, 
or non-suicidal generosity, or justice, or fairness, or planetary-mindedness, or 
rational long-range national self-regard, or simply an awareness of the one-ness 
of the world, he is imprecise. There does, however, seem to be prefigured a sort 
of partnership between the humanities and the social sciences, the latter point- 
ing to what is needed, and the former getting busy to bring it about. Whatever 
it is, the governments, one gathers, are against it. So what are ‘the poor 
specialists in international relations’ to do? For them, from the ‘rather modest 
back seat’ (p. 4) which they academically occupy, there is even ‘the problem of 
how to be heard’ (p. 318). Yet it is on their ‘frail shoulders’ (p. 214) that the 
responsibility may eventually come to rest—the responsibility for thinking, to 
some purpose, about survival. 

Of this Mr Herz’s book is an example. It presents inter alia his reflections 
on the dismal logic of the situation (the learned mind, shall we say, at the end 
of its tether); on the problematic status of the traditional concepts of inter- 
national politics; on the baneful ascendancy of military thinking (preparedness 
at all kinds of costs to meet, if only by universalizing, the impending doom) ; 
on the relative beneficence of bipolarity as compared with that multipolarity for 
which it may now be about to make way; and generally on ‘the conclusions to be 
drawn from the unprecedented condition that has befallen mankind’ (p. 303). 
A momentous book, a portentous book, an earnest, honest, authentic book, a 
book which hits the target. It remains, if and while there still is time, for 
someone to hit the bull. C. A. W. MANNING 
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APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF Po.iTics: Twenty-Two Contemporary Essays 
Exploring the Nature of Politics and Methods by which it can be Studied. 
Ed. by Roland Young. London, Stevens (Atlantic Books); Evanston, 
Ill., Northwestern University Press, 1958. xxx-++382 pp. 30s. 
Amonc the many virtues of the Americans is that of seriousness. This collection 
of essays was an indirect outcome of one University’s wish to make sure, in 
settling its curriculum of political studies, that it knew what the subject was 
and where it fitted in as an academic discipline. When one thinks of the way 
in which these matters are decided in Britain—by the combination of the two 
most powerful of academic forces, prejudice and inertia—one can only admire. 
But one can be too serious, and this volume has the defects of its qualities. 
There is the obsessive belief that the study of politics, if it is to be ‘scientific’, 
must have an abstract terminology and defined methodology of its own; and 
the reader may well be put off for good (as the present reviewer was for months) 
by the very first essay, ‘A Decision-Making Approach to the Study of Political 
Phenomena’; one would like to see the reaction to this kind of thing of someone 
who has made a real political decision or two: ex-President Truman for instance. 
There is also the rather pathetic belief that there are other new academic 
subjects which if properly understood can make their contribution: ‘behavior 
theory’, ‘communicative behavior’, ‘models of small groups’, and, at the peak of 
abstraction, the ‘General Theory of Action’. It is only when one has read some 
Talcott Parsons that one can appreciate Lindsay Rogers’s profound observation 
in a delightful piece of debunking: ‘the real trouble is that while there is as yet 
no science of sociology, there are professors of sociology’ (p. 209). For the saving 
grace of the volume is that the good Americans are there to answer the bad ones; 
and no political scientist can help profiting by the contributions, for instance, of 


Hans Morgenthau, Louis Hartz, Dwight Waldo. There is little specifically on | 
international relations; what is more deplorable is that the contributors hardly | 


ever find it necessary to refer to the work of any living scholar who is not him- 
self an American. Have we really nothing to say? Max BELOFF 


ASPECTS OF LIBERTY. Essays Presented to Robert E. Cushman. Ed. by Milton 
R. Konvitz and Clinton Rossiter. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 
1958; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. viii+355 pp. $5.50. 45s. 

‘SoME forty-five years ago’, remarks Robert M. Hutchins, introducing his, the 

opening, contribution to this intellectually sumptuous Festschrift, ‘the world . . . 

was full of underdogs. . . . Who is an underdog now?’ (p. 3). “To be sure’, writes 

James Hart, contrastingly, ‘every man may cultivate his own vineyard and re- 

frain . . . from interfering with the like freedom of his neighbour. This mutuality 


of claims, however, relates only to men who own vineyards’ (p. 42). Liberty has | 


evidently many aspects, and it is fitting that to a great friend of liberty this 
appreciation of them should be dedicated by his friends. The aspects they 
examine are grouped into the theoretical, the methodological, the historical, the 
international, the comparative, and the jurisdictional, institutional, and pro- 
cedural. A diversity of gourmets will thus find in it each some pleasure for his 
palate: the jurist, in Tanenhaus on Social Science in Civil Rights Litigation ; the 
sociologist in R. K. Carr on English Civil Liberties; the parliamentarian in | 
Whitesel on Congress: Old Powers, New Techniques; the federalist in Ander- 
son on The Bill of Rights, the Fourteenth Amendment, and the Federal System; 
the connoisseur of international organization in Quincy Wright on Freedom and 
Human Rights under International Law; the political theorist in Catlin, On | 
Freedom; the philosopher in Roche on American Liberty. And the average | 
reader? Let him begin with Rossiter on The Pattern of Liberty and Kenvitz on | 
The Use of the Intelligence in Advancement of Civil Rights—and the rest 
will follow. The quality throughout is impressive. There is no slipshod para- | 
graph, or pointless footnote. Constantly one returns to Professor Cushman’s | 
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portrait at the beginning, and, for the range of his publications, to the biblio- 
graphy at the end. And often one pauses the better to relish some choice re- 
mark. “The capacity for liberty dwells in every man, but no one of us cultivates 
this capacity with exactly the same skill and intensity as does any other, and 
many of us do not cultivate it at all’ (p. 19). ‘All mencry “‘Liberty!’’, but not all 
men serve it by working for conditions in which liberty can flourish’ (p. 27). 
‘Finally, we may ask ... whether the political scientist should not see all liberties 
... as merely manifestations ...of the power which particular bargaining 
groups have at a given time’ (p. 73). C. A. W. MANNING 


THE MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF OUR TIME. By Fritz Sternberg. 
Trans. from the German by Edward Fitzgerald. London, Stevens (Atlantic 
Books), 1959. xiv-+-359 pp. Index. 25s. 

FRITZ STERNBERG can be a most stimulating writer, but sometimes he can be 

tiresome. His newest work is an attempt to reassess world political and economic 

developments, indicate future trends, and suggest new policies for the West. 

Unfortunately the theme is too large to fit into a small book; as a result his 

insights sometimes turn into slogans, and his facts remain arguable. 

Dr Sternberg’s thesis—that the high level of peacetime military expendi- 
ture in the U.S.A. is transforming the whole structure of society—is interesting. 
His suggestion that military expenditure is speeding up technical and economic 
progress as well as stabilizing the economy is acceptable. But his assumptions 
regarding the rate of economic progress in Russia and China are unproven. The 
statement that Communist steel production is greater than that of Western 
Europe combined (Britain included), for which he quotes no sources, is not borne 
out by the available statistics. His claim that ‘the success obtained by the 
Chinese in increasing agricultural production has been so considerable of late 
that their leaders are reconsidering their attitude to... birth control’ (p. 103) 
sounds lame since the Chinese Communist Party’s Resolution, adopted at 
Lushan last August, about downgrading some of their target figures; in any 
case the Chinese have continued with their birth-control arrangements while 
conducting anti-Malthusian propaganda at the ideological level. 

The author’s policy recommendations—greater aid to under-developed 
countries, recognition of Communist China, new thinking on foreign policy— 
are neither sufficiently original nor do they take into account all the factors 
involved in foreign-policy decisions, His sections on automation and its effect 
on social structure are interesting, but not sufficiently worked out to be more 
than stimuli to further thought. 

Though Dr Sternberg is of the Left, his views on the soul-destroying char- 
acter of the modern division of labour and the need to broaden the scope of 
individual participation in production bear a remarkable similarity to those 
of the arch-Rightist Professor Répke. ALFRED SHERMAN 


THE AFRO-ASIAN STATES AND THEIR ProBLEms. By K. M. Panikkar. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1959. 104 pp. Index. 12s. 6d. 
Tuts book consists of six lectures given by Sardar K. M. Panikkar at the Sor- 
bonne while he was the Indian Ambassador to France. Short in length, it is 
filled with ideas and reflection. Sardar Panikkar’s fundamental ideas are of flux 
and brittleness. Society in the Afro-Asian States is changing with great speed. 
The institutions which have been bequeathed to them by the colonial past or 
which they have adopted because of current fashion are exceedingly brittle; 
they are not supported by the firm beliefs, technical skills, or tradition which 
they require if they are to endure. Studying one by one the problems of 
government and administration, Sardar Panikkar shows how handicapped are 
most of the new States because of these deficiencies, and how hard it is to remedy 
them. The understanding of this has been delayed in Britain because people do 
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not distinguish sharply enough between India, incomparably the most ad- 
vanced of the new States, and the other countries. Sardar Panikkar implies that 


the distinction exists, but he might have stated it more emphatically. What is | 


possible in India may be unthinkable in Thailand or Indonesia. His sombre 


conclusion is that the breakdown of the old conservative society is not neces- | 


sarily connected with liberalization. It is apt to produce chaos which can be 
controlled only by authoritarian government. Very tough and perhaps crude 
instruments of government may have the best chance of survival. More delicate 
institutions such as flourish in a complex and stable society may be swept away. 
It is a pity that these lectures were given a little before the recent series of mili- 
tary coups in South Asia and in the Arab States. Sardar Panikkar foresaw their 
possibility, but does not discuss what may evolve out of them. Guy WINT 


New FasiAn CoLonraL Essays. Ed. by Arthur Creech Jones. London, 
Hogarth Press, 1959. 271 pp. 25s. 
Dr Rita HINDEN, in her introductory essay, pays the accustomed tribute to 
the idols of the Labour Party. In her anxiety to withdraw the skirts of her 
raiment from the accursed thing called Imperialism, she almost (p. 11) claims 
that the Labour Party invented the doctrine of trusteeship, which is set forth 
in so many Acts of Parliament of a hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago. 
However, she recovers herself and recalls that, rather late in history, the Labour 
Party acquired a positive instead of a negative colonial policy. Mr Creech 


Jones, who implemented that policy with such success in the years after the | 


war, describes it chiefly in respect of the creation of new machinery in Whitehall. 
He modestly admits (p. 34) that the most important progress was ‘the human 
approach to all colonial issues’, not always a characteristic of the Colonial Office 
in past times. On colonialism in world politics Mr Kenneth Younger takes broad 
views. He writes sensibly of the anti-colonial myth as inflated by nations which 
have no good name for their own treatment of under-privileged groups. Colonial- 
ism, he writes (p. 60), is not so much discredited as ‘out-dated’ and he presses 
for international solutions of economic problems in backward countries. As for 
strategic probiems, he emphasizes (p. 57) ‘the absolute necessity for the western 
powers to seek a genuine common interest with the local peoples if joint defence 
is to be effective’. Marjorie Nicholson, on political objectives, argues for con- 
stitutional advance by consultation ‘upward—from district meetings to pro- 
vinces, from provinces to regions, and from regions to national level’ (p. 79). 
Dr Balogh with his usual forceful approach presents an argued case for an 


organized co-operative Commonwealth with ‘a Commonwealth Council similar | 


to that of the Council of Europe or perhaps even the Parliament of the German 
Zollverein’ (p. 124). Mr Arthur Gaitskell brings the colonial problem down to 
the grass-roots (p. 134) by reminding the reader that ‘it is easier to get money 
to develop the Kariba Gorge hydro-electric scheme to supply power to Euro- 
pean-run industries than it is to finance an agricultural revolution among the 
native tribes in Nyasaland’. Every discussion of the colonies comes back to 
education, the limiting factor in all forms of progress. Rapid development of 
universities was part of Dr Balogh’s theme; it is the implicit condition of social 
progress as discussed in Professor Elvin’s thoughtful paper; he makes a plea for 
a joint Commonwealth Service and for direct association of the colonies with the 
Commonwealth. No one can write of educational administration with greater 
authority than Mr Ward, whose contribution to this volume is a series of clear 
practical suggestions. On administration Mr Ingrams writes with equal 
authority, but in more general terms, on the necessity of converting a service of 
administrators into a service of advisers. Mr Wilfrid Benson writes of the 
Trusteeship Council with more realism than the rather silly title of his con- 
tribution suggests. The conclusion by Mrs Eirene White is an exhortation to the 
Party to apply itself to these problems. C. E. CARRINGTON 
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CAN PEOPLE LEARN TO LEARN? How to Know Each Other. By Brock Chisholm. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. 144 pp. (World Perspectives. Planned 
and Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen.) 15s. 

MANKIND is faced with two threats: extinction through nuclear explosions and 

starvation through over-population. Real defence against these can be found 

only by solving the problem of peaceful coexistence. Dr Brock Chisholm, as the 
recent head of the World Health Organization, was well placed to see in opera- 
tion various aspects of these threats and to appreciate some of the reforms 
which are required; he concludes that ‘a very real and pressing necessity . . . is 
large numbers of people who can, and will, face facts, no matter how uncom- 
fortable or threatening, and will take the responsibility of thinking and acting 
independently of past attitudes and appropriately to the world as it is now’ 
(p. 123). A very comprehensive reform is required, embracing almos% all the 
activities of man; wrong sex education, repressions, ‘old-fashioned’ religious 
ideas are just some of the obstacles to be overcome. Unfortunately in sub- 
stantial sections of his book Dr Chisholm fails to show himself as what he actually 
is: a man with much practical experience of the problem; too often he makes 
generalizations without supporting them with adequate evidence. A very 
useful book but methodologically not as successful as the subject deserves. 
NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 


THE PROFESSION OF GOVERNMENT: The Pubi- Service in Europe. By Brian 
Chapman. London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. 352 pp. Bibliog. Index. 28s. 


TuIs pioneer effort in an important field of comparative government—it covers 
every European country save Russia—is curiously uneven in quality. The 
historical introduction, the sections on the composition, training, and recruit- 
ment of the Civil Service, and on conditions of service (rights and duties, 
security of tenure, pensions, discipline, promotion) are valuable descriptions 
made easily accessible for the first time. The examination of methods of control 
in Part 111 is most effectively done and British students now have an invaluable, 
concise picture of European Administrative Courts and of the Scandinavian 
Ombudsman. ‘The key to control’, we are reminded, ‘is the possibility of pub- 
licity, the chance that every decision might later be subject to rigorous scrutiny’ 
(p. 269). It is alarming, therefore, to be told that ‘the pathological secretiveness 
of the British government is matched only in Spain and Portugal’ (p. 321). 

Yet on ‘Politics and Public’ Mr Chapman is not so much at home. ‘Every 
European country considers that the minister has the right to be seconded by 
people whose political views are in harmony with his own’ (p. 278). But is this 
ensured merely by ‘posts of confidence’ and a ‘ministerial cabinet’? How does 
one deal with ‘the curious phenomenon of the administrative patron’, or with 
the packing of the Dutch Ministry of Education with Catholics to the extent 
that a Socialist Prime Minister refused to take it over? ‘The view that parlia- 
ment must rely for its information on the facts the minister chooses to put for- 
ward is not widely held in Europe’ (p. 291), Mr Chapman tells us—but fails to 
elaborate the possible role of standing committees of the legislature. 

One guesses—perhaps unfairly—that Mr Chapman’s views are implicitly 
rather civil service minded here. Yet he is not averse to expressing open 
opinions. Indeed, at times, he does so without supporting facts—notably in his 
comparison of French and British top-level civil servants (p. 92), and his doubts 
concerning the qualities of the executive grade (pp. 93 and 173). One would 
certainly argue the point that ‘it is the higher civil service which represents the 
state, round which legislatures, ministers, the public and the judiciary revolve’ 
(p. 307). And, if the possession of a ‘monopoly of government’ is needed to make 
the public service a real profession, some of us may hope it never becomes one! 

But these criticisms do not alter the fact that this book is essential for any 
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student of government. And if it makes the Civil Service aware of the fact that 
some laymen know what it is all about and stirs some politicians to do some- 
thing about it, it will have served a double purpose. H. V. WISEMAN 


Major GOVERNMENTS OF AsIA. Ed. by George McTurnan Kahin. Ithaca, 
N.Y., Corneil University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
xiii+607 pp. Maps. Charts. Index. $6.50 45s. 

Tus work was compiled mainly as a textbook for use in Political Science 

courses in American universities. Whereas in Britain university studies of 

comparative government are still largely confined to European or North 

American models, a realization of the necessity for understanding the dynamics 

of the new governments in Asia is rapidly gaining ground in the United States 

and Canada. Major Governments of Asia demonstrates the extent to which 
these studies have already been developed, reflecting scholarship and good 
judgement. The countries considered are China, Japan, India, Pakistan, and 

Indonesia. Their selection, we are told, was primarily determined by their 

size: it is claimed that ‘their stature sets them clearly apart’ from other Asian 

countries (p. v), but mere aggregation of numbers has not endowed Pakistan 
and Indonesia with political stature, although making it impossible for the 
world to ignore them. Then, the historical evolution of China and Japan 
exhibits such significant differences from that of the ‘ex-colonial’ countries in 
the assimilation of political institutions from the West that direct comparisons 
can be misleading. Yet there is value in the unusual juxtaposition of, say, 

India and Japan, and this study of five differing Asian societies in parallei will | 

contribute to a greater understanding of the ‘Asian revolution’, even for those | 

with specialized knowledge of a particular area of Asia. The authors are 

Harold C. Hinton on China, Nobutaka Ike on Japan, Norman D. Palmer on 

India, Keith Callard on Pakistan, and George McT. Kahin on Indonesia. All 

the sections are reasonably homogeneous; each contains a brief historical survey, 

an outline of the economic and social framework, a description of the formal | 
governmental structure, an analysis of political parties and forces, and a review 
of the major problems of today. Some of the authors were a little unlucky in the | 
timing of the book. After a decade of somewhat uncertain progress, Southern 
Asia has now entered into a phase of disequilibrium; the final pattern of govern- 
ment is still uncertain, but almost everywhere it will differ radically from the 
first post-independence model. The political set-up in Pakistan and Indonesia 
described by Messrs Callard and Kahin is now only an unreal memory. It is | 
something of a tribute to their perspicacity that their insight into the underlying 
factors influencing political evolution was sufficiently shrewd to impart a long- | 
term value to their analyses. 
Altogether, this is a most important contribution to Asian political studies; 
especially in the contrast which so often emerges (implicitly rather than ex- | 
plicitly) between the new democratic processes and traditional social and | 
religious custom and constraint. HuGuH TINKER 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE IN INDIA. By A. R. Mukherjea. Foreword by 
Sir Edward Fellowes. Bombay, London, Oxford University Press, 1958. | 
xxi+371 pp. Index. 45s. 

Str Epwarp FELLowEs observes in his Foreword to this work that it ‘should | 

prove most useful... to all who are interested in parliamentary democracy | 

throughout the world’ (p. xvii). The author’s careful comparison of parlia- | 
mentary practices throughout the Commonwealth will make this a valuable | 
reference-source, particularly for all Commonwealth parliamentarians. Mr | 

Mukherjea has been an official of the Bengal Legislature for seventeen years, | 

and his writing has the somewhat austere anonymity, clarity, and exactness of 

terminology which is associated with the Clerks of Parliament. He provides a 
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complete guide to usage and procedure, with manifold interpretations and 
examples drawn from Indian, British, and other Commonwealth precedents. 
The chapter on Rules of Procedure is particularly illuminating and full. There 
is also extended treatment of financial procedure and parliamentary privilege. 
In view of the important development in India of committees, it is disappoint- 
ing that more space is not given to such interesting innovations as the Dele- 
gated Legislation Committee and the Assurances Committee set up in the Union 
Parliament and in some states. The former is briefly mentioned (pp. 190-1), 
but it is impossible to gauge its effectiveness from this bare account. The 
Assurances Committee is not mentioned at all (this attempt to make the 
executive answerable to the legislative is designed to follow up assurances and 
answers to questions by Ministers). Indeed, readers other than jurists may 
wish that the author had extended his scope to include some commentary on the 
actual functioning of legislatures in India under the rules he so lucidly describes. 
St Paul tells us that ‘the written code kills, but the spirit gives life’; scrupulous 
adherence to Erskine May did not save the late Pakistan Assembly from dis- 
solution and death. 

Flippant and shallow-minded persons, such as the present reviewer, are 
catered for in a section devoted to ‘Unparliamentary Expressions’ (pp. 129-46). 
Mr Mukherjea has undertaken a labour of research through the Hansards of the 
Commonwealth to compile a rich anthology of prohibited epithets. Two 
legislatures appear to be outstanding in the powers of imagery of their members; 
in Trinidad, legislators have described their colleagues from time to time as 
‘big bellied’, ‘flatnosed’, ‘crabs in a barrel’, and ‘Yankee-speaking pilot fish’; 
Queensland M.P.s have rounded on their fellows with ‘dingo’, ‘flea on the 
workers’, ‘mug’, ‘holy and pious member’, ‘shrimp’, and ‘wowser’. It is some- 
thing of an anticlimax to learn that in the legislature of the Central African 
Federation one can be ruled out of order for calling honourable members ‘these 
chaps’. HuGuH TINKER 


HISTORY 


Historic DOCUMENTS OF WORLD War I. By Louis L. Snyder. Princeton, N.J., 
Toronto, London, New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1958. 191 pp. (An Anvil 
Original under the general editorship of Louis L. Snyder. No. 33.) $1.25. 
In Canada $1.35. gs. 6d. 

Historic DocuMENTS OF WorRLD War u. By Walter Consuelo Langsam. 
Princeton, N.J., Toronto, London, New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1958. 
IgI pp. (An Anvil Original under the general editorship of Louis L. Snyder. 
No. 34.) $1.25. In Canada $1.35. gs. 6d. 

THE object of compiling such highly condensed selections of documents as these 

is not always readily obvious. Professor Snyder tells us in his preface that he 

‘has gleaned from among the tremendous body of documentary literature on 

World War 1 what he believes to be the most important documents illustrating 

the origins and development of the war’. He also states that the introductory 

notes ‘place each document within its historical context’. Dr Langsam is 
less ambitious. He claims to be presenting ‘in brief form, certain basic source 

materials concerning the outbreak, conduct, and aftermath of World War 1’, 

and his introductory notes are designed merely ‘to provide a useful frame 

of reference and furnish relevant information not always easy of access’. 
Inevitably, Dr Langsam more nearly achieves his aim than does Professor 

Snyder. But, by either standard, the first document in both volumes comes as a 

surprise. In the case of the first war it consists of a selection from the synopsis 

and concluding chapter of Sir Norman Angell’s The Great Illusion, which, 
according to the introductory note, had no effect on the war. In the case of the 
second war, it consists of the ponderous adoption by the United States (in 

September 1945) of the barbarous term ‘World War 1’. 
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Professor Snyder gives no very convincing explanation of why, to mention 
a few examples, he regards a report by Rodzianko on the failings of the Russian 
army medical service, an article by Rudyard Kipling on the Battle of Jutland, 
and a journalist’s account of how the Americans took Belleau Wood in June 
1g18 as being among the eighty-two most important documents on the first 
World War. 

Nor do the introductory notes by any means always set each document 
‘within its historical context’. In the case of Nicholas 11’s instrument of abdica- 
tion, for example, we are simply told that the Tsar signed the document at his 
headquarters at Pskov (actually they were at Mohiliev), that the date by the 
old style was 2 March, the time five minutes past three, and that the document 
was countersigned by the Minister of the Imperial Court and directed to the 
Chief of the General Staff. We are told nothing of the telegrams sent out 
previously on behalf of General Alexeiev, nothing of the disorders taking place in 
St Petersburg, and we are not told how the Tsar came to be in Pskov. We are 
not even told that the Grand Duke Michael did not ascend the throne and that, 
in effect, by the date of the document there was no crown to be abdicated. 

There can, however, be no doubt that all of the eighty-two documents 
included by Professor Snyder are, in one sense or another, of historic interest 
and students will find it convenient to be able to look up the contents of such 
famous and important documents as the Belgian refusal of free passage of 
3 August 1914, the Zimmermann Note, the Balfour Declaration, the Fourteen 
Points, and the Armistice Demands of 10 November 1918. 

The documents, or the extracts from them, on the second World War are 
longer and within about the same space as is occupied by Professor Snyder 
Dr Langsam includes only forty-seven items. His choice, in the light of the 


- 


terms of reference given in the preface, seems admirable and it is useful to find | 
that, in addition to such well-known documents as the Munich Agreement, the 
German-Soviet non-aggression pact, the Atlantic Charter, and the Casablanca | 


unconditional surrender demands, there are also included some rather more 
recondite items such as the Franco-German Armistice of June 1940 and the 


—— 


authority of the German Ambassador to Vichy France, the exchange of notes | 


between Lord Lothian and Mr Cordell Hull regarding the ‘Destroyer-Bases 
Deal’, and the directive to General Eisenhower on German military government. 

Both editors have undertaken that most difficult of tasks: the simple pre- 
sentation of complicated matter, and there should be many to thank them for 
the manner in which they have fulfilled it. In turning over the pages of these 
two slender volumes one may gain the advantage to be got from a visit to a 


good museum. The sight of actual famous objects enables the observer either to | 


check his recollection or to increase his store of original knowledge. 
NOBLE FRANKLAND 


THE WorLD WAR AND AMERICAN ISOLATION 1914-1917. By Ernest R. May. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. viii+482 pp. Index. $7.50. 60s. 

Crisis DipLomacy: A History of U.S. Intervention Policies and Practices. By 
D. A. Graber. Introduction by Hans J. Morgenthau. Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1959. Published in cooperation with the Center for the 
Study of American Foreign Policy, the University of Chicago. xviii+-402 
pp. Index. $6.75. 

Mr May’s book is probably the best single treatment of the causes, or at any rate 

the circumstances, associated with America’s entry into the first World War. 

The story is told with the spaciousness it deserves and with a wealth of refer- 

ences. In general it is well told, though the clarity of the narrative suffers some- 

what in the latter part of the book as the focus shifts from Washington to Berlin 
and London and back again. 
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These are substantial merits, but when the territory covered is as well- 
trodden as the events Mr May describes one is entitled to go farther and ask 
whether there is anything distinctive about his treatment. The answer lies in 
the effort he has made to present the inter-relations of American, British, and 
German policy during these years, so as to demonstrate how factors other than 
American ones determined the decision that Wilson took in April 1917. This 
effort has been most successful where American—German relations are concerned ; 
there the wealth of available, though largely unpublished, German material has 
been well exploited, while the drama of Bethmann-Hollweg’s long and vain 
struggle with the U-boat champions has obviously captured the author’s inter- 
est. (At times indeed it has captured it too well, when the story is told with a 
detail which, however fascinating, distracts the reader from the main theme.) 
Mr May has been less successful where the more superficially familiar but equally 
crucial theme of Anglo-American relations is concerned. Though in general his 
treatment is sound his probings are a good deal less thorough; granted that 
British sources are still lamentably unavailable, he has not always made full use 
of those that are. Towards the latter end of his narrative, in particular, one is 
conscious of a weakening grip on the Anglo-American story. In fairness to the 
author, however, one must add that these criticisms only arise because the scale 
and originality of his work entitle it to be assessed by the most exacting stan- 
dards. 

Dr Graber explores a more abstract field—not a particular intervention but 
intervention as such, throughout different periods of American history; its ob- 
ject is not so much to establish what happened as to ‘clarify theory’ and ‘im- 
prove practice’. It is a product, in fact, of the hortatory Chicago school, those 
realists whose leader, Professor Morgenthau, announces in the introduction 
that ‘one would not expect the pronouncements of any contemporary statesman 
to tell us what his government is really up to in foreign policy’ (p. v). In placing 
side by side the successive U.S. interventions (and non-interventions) from 1789 
to 1958 the author has performed a useful service, signally marred, however, 
by the narrow interpretation placed on the term ‘intervention’. Thus, to the 
reader’s astonishment, the whole course of events which forms the subject of Mr 
May’s book is entirely ignored. H. G. NICHOLAS 


PRELUDE TO Democracy: A Study of Proportional Representation and the 
Heritage of Weimar Germany, 1871-1920. By Donald J. Ziegler. Lincoln, 
Neb., University of Nebraska, 1958. ix+134 pp. Bibliog. (University of 
Nebraska Studies: New Series No. 20.) Gratis. 

THIs is a study of views about, and experiments in, Proportional Representa- 

tion in Hohenzollern Germany. Dr Ziegler shows us how the principle of P.R. 

was adopted with almost mystical fervour by many Germans in that period. 

It was, however, supported not only by advocates of pure democracy who 

desired the will of the people to be mathematically mirrored: there were also 

people on the Right who hoped to use it in order to bridle Social Democracy, 
since P.R. would provide representation ‘to the large nonsocialist minorities in 

the industrial districts’ (p. 56). 

Although Dr Ziegler shows Friedrich Naumann in 1912 to have approved 
of P.R. as the remedy for an electoral system made obsolete by the movement 
of the population, after the war Naumann’s was the only important voice raised 
against P.R. For Naumann had come to the conclusion that, in preventing the 
emergence of a two-party system along British lines, P.R. was incompatible 
with genuine parliamentary government. To this Preuss was able to rejoin 
that without P.R. Germany had developed a multiplicity of parties, nor did he 
hold that this ruled out a successful parliamentary system. 

Dr Ziegler has no mercy for the supporters of P.R. who helped to make 
the German electoral law of 1920, for he regards them as merely concerned with 
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the interests of their own political groupings. One cannot help wondering 

whether he does not exaggerate the role of P.R. in the constitutional life of the 

Weimar Republic, a regime which was so greatly handicapped in so many ways. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Diz WEIMARER REPUBLIK UND DAS OSTLOCARNO-PROBLEM I9IQ—1934. Re- 
vision oder Garantie der deutschen Ostgrenze von 1919. By Christian 
Héltje. Wiirzburg, Holzner-Verlag, 1958. xii+-306 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
(Marburger Ostforschungen im Auftrage des Johann Gottfried Herder- 
Forschungsrates e.V. Ed. by Erich Keyser, Band 8.) DM 24. 

Tuis is a detailed account of the problems created along the eastern frontiers of 

the Weimar Republic by the Treaty of Versailles. All the familiar controversies 

of the period and area are examined. in the light of the mass of material now 
available, but only from the conventional German point of view. France and 
her allies in Eastern Europe are declared guilty in the eyes of history because 
they opposed the revision of the Treaty of Versailles. The author very rightly 
states that ‘Man kann das dynamische Leben der Geschichte nicht durch das 
starre Festhalten an einem geschichtlichen Augenblick fiir alle Zeit bestimmen 
wollen’ (p. 233). But it does not seem to occur to him that the dynamics of his- 
tory might have been working at the expense of the Germans in favour of the 

Slavs. 

Dr Héltje’s work is almost encyclopaedic in character. In addition to the 
official German records which he consulted in London he used the Bavarian 
Hauptstaatsarchiv in Munich: thus, of the documents he publishes as appendices, 
three come from the Bavarian Record Office, where Dr Héltje also found copies 
of papers from the archives of Saxony, Baden, Wiirttemberg, and Thuringia. 
(The records at Munich, unlike the papers of the Auswartiges Amt in Berlin, 
were not obliged to migrate temporarily to London.) Dr Héltje also examines 
the opinions expressed during his period by publicists and journalists, though it 


is puzzling to find, for instance, that he refers to the Daily Herald but not to the | 


Manchester Guardian. Finally his book includes a tremendous bibliography and 
an adequate index. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Diz TRAGER DER RAPALLO-POLITIK. By Herbert Helbig. Géttingen, Vanden- 


hoeck & Ruprecht for the Max-Planck Institut fiir Geschichte, 1958. | 


214 pp. DM 16.80. 

THIS important study consists of three related essays, ‘The Paths to Rapallo’, 
‘Count Brockdorff-Rantzau’s Mission to Moscow’, and ‘Military Alliance or 
Neutrality Pact?’ They are based primarily on the papers of Brockdorff- 
Rantzau now available on microfilm in the Public Record Office and the Library 
of Congress. (It is to be hoped, incidentally, after the outcry raised by German 
historians against the prolonged retention of the German Foreign Ministry 
archives in this country, that the German Government will take steps to make 
the originals available, now that they have been returned to Germany.) Dr 
Helbig is, therefore, able to add considerably to the knowledge of German- 
Russian relations in the 1920s and to supplement, and in some instances confirm, 
the work of Professor Hans Gatzke and Dr Gerald Freund. 

Dr Helbig’s main thesis is that it is incorrect to speak at any time of a 
German-Russian ‘alliance’; and, of course, it is quite true (and nobody, includ- 


ing Dr Freund, despite the fact that he called his book Unholy Alliance, has | 
maintained otherwise) that there was never a formal alliance between the two | 


countries. It is the way in which each Government tried to use the other for its | ts 
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1 Unholy Alliance: Russian—German Relations from the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk to the | 
Treaty of Berlin (London, Chatto & Windus, 1957; reviewed in International Affairs, April | 


1958, p. 203). 
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own political ends that makes the story so interesting, and not the question of 
exactly how to describe their precise formal relationship. Perhaps, indeed, Dr 
Helbig goes too far when he tries to defend German policy towards Russia 
against the charge of Macchiavellism: for the evidence he produces about Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau and, to a lesser extent, Stresemann shows just how skilfully they 
were following the dictates of raison d’état within the limits of what was possible. 
What emerges, too, more clearly than ever before, is the arrogance and inde- 
pendence of Seeckt and the General Staff in following their own policy—a purely 
technical and non-political one, admittedly—so that both Brockdorff-Rantzau 
and Stresemann were forced to accept a situation of which they disapproved as 
far as the secret German-Russian military co-operation was concerned. 
Brockdorff-Rantzau is the hero of Dr Helbig’s valuable essays; and the more 
one reads about this remarkable figure—a diplomat in the truest Bismarckian 
tradition—the more anxious one is for the full-length biography which Dr 
Helbig now promises us. JAMES JOLL 
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THE UNITED NatTIoNs As A PotiticaL InstTiTuTION. By H. G. Nicholas. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1959. vii+222 pp. 
Index. ais. 


HERE, in commendably brief compass, is a lively, authentic, and up-to-date 
account of ‘how the Charter has worked in practice and how the institutions 
created by it have responded to the demands upon them’ (p. 164). Mr Nicholas’s 
approach is that of a sympathetic but hard-headed observer, and his concern 
is to portray the U.N. ‘from within’ rather than to assess its impact on the 
course of world events. Particularly valuable are his comparative analysis of 
the ‘philosophical foundations’ of the League and the U.N.; his discussion of the 
evolution of the U.N. from a Security Council-centred body hinged on an ‘Armed 
Concert’ of the great Powers to an Assembly-centred body in which Afro-Asian 
votes figure so prominently; and his appreciation of Mr Hammarskjéld’s role 
as ‘a spokesman, a negotiator, and an initiator’ (p. 158) for an organization 
whose main bodies usually seem too divided to recommend any very specific 
course of action. 

Mr Nicholas does not share the criticisms commonly voiced in Britain of 
‘bloc’ voting in the General Assembly, On the contrary, although he perhaps 
underrates the ‘trading of votes’ that goes on, he claims that the voting blocs 
are ‘natural growths, reflecting the state of world politics as it is today. They 
are almost certainly indispensable to the functioning of any kind of world-wide 
political organisation’ (p. 118). 

There is an excellent concluding chapter on ‘The U.N. and its Members’, in 
which the dominating influence of the United States is well brought out. It is 
perhaps a pity that this chapter did not come nearer the beginning, since the 
author’s earlier concentration on ‘processes’ tends to obscure the frequency 
with which members seek to manipulate the organization to further their own 
particular national interests—to use it, in Professor Morgenthau’s phrase, as a 
convenient instrument for the ‘multilateralization’ of the national interest. In 
a nuclear age the assumption that an underlying harmony of interests may yet 
be found and that ‘U.N. public opinion’ can ‘exercise a moral pressure that 
states cannot easily ignore’ (p. 178) may turn out to be justified, but so far the 
cacophony of conflicting interests and the frequent—and occasionally well- 
founded—indifference of the minority to the pleas of the majority have been 
most immediately apparent. This doubt notwithstanding, the book can be 
warmly recommended as an exceptionally well-informed and readable introduc- 
tion to the political work of the United Nations. GEOFFREY GOODWIN 
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THE NATIONS AND THE UNITED Nations. Prepared for the Carnegie Endow- 

ment for International Peace. By Robert M. Maclver. Preface by Joseph 

E. Johnson. New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1959. v+-186 pp. 

Index. (National Studies on International Organization.) $3. 
ALTHOUGH some of the Carnegie Endowment’s National Studies on Inter- 
national Organization were wholly or partly incomplete (including two of the 
three volumes on the United States and the one dealing with the Soviet Union), 
Professor MacIver, the eminent sociologist, has nevertheless written one of the 
two, quite separate, volumes meant to summarize and appraise the significance 
of the series’ findings. He observes that ‘it is impossible to generalize widely on 
a series of studies that exhibit so many differences in mode of preparation and 
of presentation, as well as in approach and coverage’ (p. 9). What he has done, 
therefore, is to make a brief survey of the character and content of each study 
which was to hand, and then to use them as a peg on which to hang his reflec- | 
tions concerning the problems and potentialities of the United Nations. Here 
Professor MacIver disappoints. “The old “balance of power” principle’ (p. 95); 
the lack of an ‘effective’ international law (p. 137); the ‘ilogic of the tradition | 
of sovereignty’ (p. 141); governments who ignore ‘the genuine interest of the | 
people in favor of the fictitious interests of the “state’’ ’ (p. 160), all come under 
a surprisingly uncritical fire. Hope lies, he argues, in the ‘honest discussion of 
common problems’ (p. 170) and their solution through co-operative endeavour; 
because of its usefulness in these fields the United Nations is ‘a primary agency 
for the preservation of the world’s peace’ (p. 159). Would that Professor Mac- 
Iver, taking the world as it is, had examined with his customary penetration the | 
part which the United Nations might play in the accommodation, without armed | 
conflict, of the conflicting needs, interests, aspirations, and anxieties of States; 
we would then have been provided with a much less superficial work. 

A. M. JAMES 
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L’ETAT SOUVERAIN ET L’ORGANISATION INTERNATIONALE: L’Organisation | 
internationale et l’Enquéte de la Dotation Carnegie. By Maurice Bourquin. | 
Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. New York, Manhattan Publishing Co. for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1959. vii-+237 pp. 
Index. (Etudes nationales sur l’organisation internationale.) $3. 


In 1952 the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace arranged for a series | 
of studies to be made on the policies and attitudes of countries with regard to 
international organization, especially the United Nations. The conclusions of 
the individual studies were to be summarized and assessed in two final volumes. 
The present work by Professor Bourquin is the first of these final volumes to 
appear, and is based on publications prepared, though not all yet issued, in 
over twenty countries. Based on is perhaps not the right expression, for, 
though Professor Bourquin has made extensive use of these sources, he has 
written his own book and a very interesting book it is. 

He begins with a description of the character of modern international 
organization and proceeds to consider in successive chapters the concept of 
sovereign equality in the U.N., the mechanism for the maintenance of peace, 
economic and social co-operation, colonial questions, and public opinion. 

From time to time he assesses the trend of opinion expressed in the national 
studies on one issue or another. Thus, to take a few examples, it appears that 
there is a definite majority in favour of recognizing the Peking Government; 
that all agree that the organization of peace is impossible without a minimum 
entente among the great Powers; that no one seriously envisages the abolition 
of the veto; that a majority favour the extension of the powers of the General 
Assembly, though some with a certain reserve. But Professor Bourquin does 
not confine himself to assessing national attitudes or summarizing the views of 
others. He makes his own contribution to the major issues with which the 
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studies before him deal, especially to the problem posed by the breakdown of 
the Security Council. The book gains from this, for what Professor Bourquin 
has to say himself is always stimulating and forcefully put. Of particular 
interest is his penetrating discussion of regional agreements which terminates 
with the observation: ‘II ne faut pas se le dissimuler: la politique des alliances— 
et celle des accords régionaux de sécurité, qui n’en est que la forme moderne— 
risque de détruire ce qu’il peut y avoir d’unité dans la société internationale’ 
(p. III). A. LOVEDAY 


Le ROLE DES ORGANISATIONS INTERNATIONALES EN MATIERE DE PRETS ET 
D’EMPRUNTS: Problémes juridiques. By Jean Salmon. Foreword by 
Joseph E. Johnson. Preface by Paul Reuter. London, Stevens for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, European Centre, 1958. 
xix-++366 pp. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 

Tus book, which was published under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 

for International Peace, draws attention to a field of international finance which 

so far has found scant treatment in the technical literature. The author did 

not envisage writing an exhaustive survey of the subject, but intended rather 

to point out and analyse some of the most important and interesting cases in 
which international organizations acted as borrowers or lenders in the course 
of the past century. He describes very aptly the various loans which the 

International Danube Commission was obliged to take up when its current 

income from toll charges and Government contributions was insufficient to 

meet necessary expenditures. The interventions of the League of Nations in 
order to aid in the economic and financial reconstruction of Austria, Greece, and 

Hungary after the first World War are dealt with succinctly, as is the projected 

United Nations Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED). 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, raising huge 


| amounts of capital on the world’s private capital markets and making long- 


term loans available to member Governments or for projects guaranteed by 


| Governments, is by far the most important international organization in the 


field of long-term international finance. Its principles, means of action, and the 
various legal problems arising from the Bank’s activities are well described. 
The World Bank’s affiliate, the International Finance Corporation, which makes 
loans available to industrial borrowers without their Governments’ guarantee, 
has just started its operations, and is, therefore, given brief treatment, as is the 
European Coal and Steel Community, which has so far obtained a large loan 
from the United States Government and made two public bond issues on the 
New York private capital market. A number of international organizations, 
such as the United Nations, Unesco, and the World Health Organization, have 
been borrowing or were envisaging borrowing money in order to finance the 
building of their headquarters without having to increase sharply the member 
countries’ financial contributions during the period of construction. All these 
cases provide interesting examples for the interplay between private and 
international law. In some instances a loan by an international organization 
takes place within a national jurisdiction, and in others it falls under inter- 
national law to the exclusion of all national jurisdiction. The author is to be 
congratulated on the lucid way in which he tackles a difficult subject which 
has a long history but which is likely to become even more important in the 
future. EDGAR PLAN 
STRATEGY AND DISARMAMENT 


DISARMAMENT: An Outline of the Negotiations. By Anthony Nutting. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1959. 47 pp. 8s. 6d. 

THE importance of this little book lies in the fact that the author was himself in 

charge of the British negotiations during most of the period which he surveys. 
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His explanations of Western policy are, therefore, authoritative, and, if he has 
to proceed by inference to explain the tortuous policy of the Soviet Union, he 
had access to the best sources of information and his judgements are objective 
and convincing. His account of the long series of abortive plans put forward by 
either side is a model of clear and concise statement. 

If the Soviet Union was certainly often unreasonable and obstructive, the 
Western Powers are also subjected by Mr Nutting to severe criticism. In 
particular he condemns the Western tactics when, in May 1955, the Soviet 
Union suddenly reversed its attitude in an unexpected way and accepted 
much of the Western plan. There was much vagueness, especially on the 
question of inspection, which needed clarification before real progress could be 
made, but instead of exploring this possibility, the Western Powers rejected 
the offer in toto. This rejection was due to the United States where the internal 


conflict on disarmament prevented any practical advance at that time. Mr | 


Nutting is not so optimistic as Mr Philip Noel-Baker as to what might have 
come out of the negotiations if a different course had been pursued, but he fully 
confirms the strictures of the latter’s book.1 This failure in Western tactics 
was the prelude to a change in Soviet strategy in which the disarmament 
negotiations became involved in an attempt to prevent the rearmament of 


Western Germany and to secure the removal of United States bases and 


nuclear weapons from Europe. 


It is well to remember, however, that these tedious and apparently abortive 


negotiations have led to the more fruitful discussions on nuclear weapon tests 
and have also clarified many technical problems, an important result if the 
political situation becomes easier. Nor should we forget that a real balance of 
force, recognized as such by both sides, is the best insurance for peace in the 
world in which we now live. CHARLES WEBSTER 


WAR AND THE SOVIET UNION: Nuclear Weapons and the Revolution in Soviet 


Military and Political Thinking. By Herbert S. Dinerstein. New York, | 


Praeger; London, Stevens (Atlantic Books), 1959. ix-++268 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 37s. 6d. $5.50. 
Dr DINERSTEIN’s study of the problems posed by war in present circum- 
stances stands out as a remarkable achievement in detailed analysis of the 
Soviet press and of painstaking reconstruction of a whole doctrine from records 
made incomplete by Soviet censorship. 


The author begins by describing the state of Soviet military thought under | 
Stalin: a stagnant doctrine, clinging to the pattern of the second World War, 


and to the comforting belief that the political and moral strength of Soviet 
society made defeat in war impossible for the Soviet Union. The effects of 
nuclear weapons were ignored or played down. Dr Dinerstein then shows, with 
full documentation, how Soviet military leaders turned away from Stalin’s 
rigid doctrine after his death, and by 1955 had worked out a new and more 
realistic conception of war, taking the nature of nuclear destruction into full 
account. Quotations from leading Soviet military figures reveal a call for a 
readiness to be able to strike a ‘forestalling’ or ‘pre-emptive’ blow against an 
enemy whose preparations for immediate attack have become unquestionably 
clear. DrDinerstein concludes: “The Soviet forces are expected to deter or to repel 
aggression, but these defensive functions derive from the ability of the forces 
to wage offensive war successfully’ (p. 257). From the material examined there 
can be no doubt that this conclusion is generally justified—with one possible 
exception. This concerns the point of Soviet readiness for a ‘forestalling blow’ 
in present circumstances. One is tempted to ask whether Soviet military 
thought has not begun to have doubts about the ‘forestalling blow’ in view of 


1 The Arms Race: A Programme for World Disarmament (London, Stevens (Atlantic 
Books), 1958). 
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the increasing impossibility of timely warning in conditions of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Dr Dinerstein has made a notable and 
worthy contribution to the study of the Soviet Union’s politics and military 
doctrine. MAtcotm MACKINTOSH 


WAR AND PEACE IN THE SPACE AGE. By Lieut.-Gen. James M. Gavin. Intro- 
duction by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Brian Horrocks. New York, Harper, 1958; 
London, Hutchinson, 1959. 287 pp. Maps. Index. $5. 21s. 

TuE crux of General Gavin’s thesis is that the world has shrunk to the propor- 

tion of a tactical theatre and that for the strategic theatre we must now look 

to space. This theory is founded upon the increases in tactical range and 
mobility which have grown from 5 miles at 6 miles per hour in the nineteenth 

century, to 500 miles at 300 miles per hour in the second World War, to 5,000 

miles at 600 miles per hour in the kind of war which can now be foreseen. 

Quibbles in semantics are often unhelpful but unfortunately General Gavin 
gives no very clear indication of what he means by the terms ‘strategic’ and 
‘tactical’ which, it should be noted, do not yet have standard usages. Appar- 
ently abandoning the range and mobility criterion, and adopting that of purpose, 
he tells us, for example, on p. 211, that S.A.C. and the Soviet bomber command 
have become ‘long-range tactical air commands’ because their object is now to 
destroy each other and not each other’s countries. 

This, perhaps, is rather a confusing way of stressing the importance of catch- 
ing up in the space race—of rationalizing in strategic terms the anxiety in the 
United States which was caused by the Soviet Sputniks. Nor is the strategic 
force of the argument made clear. General Gavin does not appear to challenge 
the view that the next war will be fought to achieve, or to prevent the achieve- 
ment of, something in the world. If this is so, it is hard to see how ‘the employ- 
ment of power in combat on this earth undergoes its final transition from 
strategic power to tactical power . . .’ (p. 210). If there is a strategic significance 
in the space race it is surely comparable to that which resulted from the air- 
power race. Air power was neither wholly strategic nor wholly tactical, and it 
did not make other and older kinds of warfare wholly tactical. 

It is, however, a merit of General Gavin’s book that it raises these questions 
and stimulates thought about them. Nor is that its only merit. There is also 
much interesting information about the defence organization of the United 
States and the relations of soldiers and statesmen within it. General Gavin also 
includes, in autobiographical style, passages on the second World War which, if 
somewhat unrelated to the theme of his book, are nonetheless interesting. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


BALANCE OF POWER OR INTERNATIONAL Force? By Group Captain R. Full- 
james. Foreword by Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck. Ilfracombe, 
Arthur H. Stockwell, 1959. 29 pp. 2s. 


In this pamphlet Group Captain Fulljames reiterates his conviction that inter- 
national peace depends upon the establishment of a universal military alliance 
under the auspices of the United Nations. In his view, the chief stumbling block 
to the achievement of this ideal is the British Foreign Office which, under the 
evil influence of the Chiefs of Staff, and especially the Admiralty, is wedded to 
the concept of the balance of power. Even so, he feels that it is still not too late 
for this country to give a lead in returning to the United Nations and persuading 
the United States and the Soviet Union loyally to carry out their obligations 
under the Charter. In fact, he seems to be of opinion that the Soviet Union has 
already, by numerous actions, given evidence of her willingness to co-operate, if 
Britain were to make a new approach (p. 18). L. C. GREEN 
G 
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SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 7 
GERMANY’S ECONOMIC PREPARATIONS FOR War. By Burton H. Klein. Cam- | eye 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xi+272 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 40s. sod 
Tus book provides a well and simply written account of Germany’s prepara- ant 
tions for, and conduct of, the second World War from the economic standpoint. | hov 
It is based on a prolonged study of a mass of original records and official and on 
unofficial surveys, German and foreign (notably the U.S. Strategic Bombing cap 
Survey), and illustrated with a wealth of statistics. The picture which emerges 
will surprise and indeed startle many, because it not only completely contra- Ec! 
dicts the popular preconceived ideas of the thorough planning of the economics 
of total war and their ruthlessly efficient implementation by Nazi Germany, THI 
but also exposes the wide and deep fallacies of Allied economic intelligence and } _ incl 
the consequent economic warfare strategy. (In reverse, German intelligence too tior 
was singularly faulty—particularly on Russia.) Thi 
Right up to the war the Nazi Government, in spite of (on paper) extensive pen 
manpower and industrial controls, did practically nothing to mobilize labour is a 
and little to divert capital and current resources from civilian to military uses. shit 
It started the war with very moderate stocks of equipment, and even in 1940 
was totally unfitted for a long or sustained large-scale conflict. The attack on : and 
Russia was a colossal gamble, which succeeded at first and immediately led to a in ¢ 
partial demobilization and cutting back of military production—a leeway which | righ 
thereafter Germany never made up. In the course of the first half of the war, poss 


not only were German supplies of certain significant weapons smaller than was 
estimated by Allied intelligence, but also British production outstripped the Hit] 
German. (This, by the way, is an ex post facto justification of the diversion of | ans‘ 
some of Britain’s armament production to Russia.) b Spe 
Up to 1942, therefore, there was neither coherent planning of requirements 
nor a system of allocation of essential materials. Speer, on assuming control of 
armaments production in 1942, caused a revolution. Not only was production | THE 
efficiency greatly increased, but firm priorities were established and new 
capacity rapidly created. Consequently, German prodiction rose steeply, 
reaching its maximum in the second half of 1944. It was, however, then too 
late: losses of territory, manpower, and supplies, as well as the massive air 
offensive from shortening ranges, spelt inevitable defeat. Even Speer, however, 
had not succeeded in mobilizing Germany’s resources fully when collapse came | As ( 
—as those who served in the armies of occupation could see for themselves in |_ pres 
the substantial supplies of civilian goods and productive resources for them still | Adn 
available. qual 
The author suggests a number of causes: deeply ingrained fear of inflation, | and 
and therefore reluctance to divert resources up to the beginning of the war; | 194c 
successful lobbying by pressure groups in and outside the Nazi Party; rivalry | Nort 
between the fighting services; clumsiness and inefficiency of the huge Party and | entit 


State bureaucratic machines—and, above all, the strategic waywardness and | T 
practical meddlesomeness of that greatest military genius of all time, Adolf __ plea: 
Hitler. M. ZVEGINTZOV | new 
fall « 

THE SECRET CAPTURE. By Captain S. W. Roskill. London, Collins, 1959. 156 the’ 
pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 16s. | Feel; 


THE ‘secret capture’ was that of U.rzo (Kapitinleutnant Lemp) by H.M.S. | 3 Ju 
Bulldog (Commander Baker-Cresswell) during an action of the Battle of the | all tl 
Atlantic in May 194. So secret was it that the author, in spite of the meticulous | they 
research for which he has justly become well known, recorded it as a sinking in | perh 
his official history, The War at Sea. This book, then, has been written to correct | Péta 
that statement for, though U.rzo did sink, she did so, not in action, but while | A 
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being towed by Bulldog towards Iceland and after many of her secrets had been 
extracted by a British boarding party. Ali this was done without the knowledge 
even of the survivors from her own crew. 

Captain Roskill’s account is a very detailed one but he tells us that the epi- 
sode was ‘perhaps the most important and far-reaching success achieved by our 
anti-submarine forces during the whole course of the last war’ (p. 13). That, 
however, and no doubt for good reasons, is a statement which we have to accept 
on trust. This book tells us how U.zzo was captured and not what effect the 
capture had on the course of the war at sea. NOBLE FRANKLAND 


ECLIPSE OF THE GERMAN Navy. By Thaddeus V. Tuleja. London, Dent, 1959. 
284 pp. Illus. Map. Bibliog. 21s. 


THESE maritime sagas deal with a number of famous German naval operations 
including those which ended with the sinking of Royal Oak by Prien, the destruc- 
tion of Graf Spee, and the escape of Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Prinz Eugen. 
This is a worthwhile task because the detailed study of operations is the indis- 
pensible prerequisite to realistic strategic appraisal. Operations are not, as there 
is a tendency to believe, a fit subject only for boys’ magazines. Their relation- 
ship to strategy corresponds to that of the proverbial egg to the hen. 

But though the book is worthwhile and is clearly the product of considerable 
and careful labour it is marred by constant overstatement both in language and 
in content. It is not more reasonable to assume that the Admiral is always 
right than that Valhalla displays only dark blue uniforms. Yet of any other 
possibility in either case no hint is given by Commander Tuleja. 

The author, as one expects almost from the beginning, duly condemns 
Hitler’s famous outburst against the big ships but he does not attempt an 
answer. It may well be asked, in the light of, for example, the histories of Graf 
Spee, Bismarck, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Tirpitz, what the answer is. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


THE FRENCH NAvy IN WorRLD War I. By Rear Admiral Paul Auphan, French 
Navy (Retd), and Jacques Mordal. Trans. by Captain A. C. J. Sabolot, 
U.S. Navy (Retd). Foreword by General Maxime Weygand. Introduction 
by Admiral H. K. Hewitt. Annapolis, Maryland, United States Naval 
Institute, 1959. xvi+413 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Charts. Diagrams. 
Index. $6. 

As General Weygand writes in the Foreword, ‘Nobody is more qualified to ex- 

press the state of mind of the [French] Navy during the entire tragedy than 

Admiral Auphan himself.’ His collaborator, Jacques Mordal, also has high 

qualifications for this task. Herein lies the value of the book to the foreigner, 

and the most interesting chapters are those covering the events of May to July 

1940 surrounding the fall of France; the Anglo-American landings in French 

North Africa, including the scuttling of the Fleet at Toulon; and the sad chapter 

entitled ‘Bitter Reunion’. 

The authors have done their best to write objectively and there are some 
pleasing touches of generosity, notably when referring to the Royal Navy. No 
new significant facts or arguments are presented in connexion with either the 
fall of France or the African landings, yet the story awakens a sympathy with 
the French point of view more effectively than perhaps any earlier account. 
Feeling about the seizure of the French warships in United Kingdom ports on 
3 July 1940 and the subsequent imprisonment of their crews ran high: ‘When 
all these sailors were repatriated . . . the mere account of the manner in which 
they had been treated contributed more than the aggression at Mers-el-Kebir, 
perhaps, to strengthen the Navy in its loyalty to the Government of Marshal 
Pétain’ (p. 126). 

Admiral Hewitt has assembled the main counter-arguments to the French 








| 
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point of view in his admirable introduction and it is unnecessary to repeat them. 
Most British readers will think that the book whitewashes Darlan. Nevertheless 
it is valuable to see him through the eyes of Admiral Auphan who, with the 
possible exception of Admiral Battet, must have been closest to him. 

F. C. FLYNN 


BIOGRAPHY 


WittiAM Lyon MACKENZIE KiNG: A Political Biography, 1874-1923. By 

R. MacGregor Dawson. London, Methuen, 1959. 521 pp. Illus. Index. 84s. 
For some years before his death it was known that Mr Mackenzie King was 
working at his memoirs, partly, it was rumoured, to satisfy the ghost of his 
master and predecessor Sir Wilfrid Laurier; and partly, it was assumed, to 
provide future historians with a life record of ‘flawless consistency and sym- 
metry’. Actually little progress was made, and in 1950, at the invitation of the 
Literary Executors and with the financial support of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the late Robert MacGregor Dawson undertook the mammoth task of 
winnowing some two million pages of material ranging from official records to 
scribbled notes on scraps of paper. By far the most important record is the 
King diary which was scrupulously maintained for fifty-seven years, and 
which will, most unfortunately, be destroyed following the completion of the | 
‘Life’. 

This volume covers the period from boyhood up to, and including, the first 
administration of the young Prime Minister. It is a scholarly and a sympathetic 
biography, but neither Professor Dawson’s judicial fairness nor Mr King’s 
combined caution and candour (the author quotes liberally from the diary 
and the correspondence) can mask major weaknesses of character. Whatever 
King the rhetorical idealist may have thought, King, the party leader, remained 
a political realist, whose policies too often ‘slipped into the mire of pure ex- 
pediency’ (p. 418). Laurier apparently taught him that the vital Canadian | 
problem was the preservation of national unity, and that the highest service one 
could render to the Empire was refusing to be drawn into any schemes of 
imperial centralization. This was sound politics, but there were many honest | 
people who believed, and who still believe, that behind the curtain of high 
idealism King was ready to sacrifice integrity in the interests of national 
expediency. 

None the less, the people of Canada were prepared for nearly thirty years to | 
maintain in power this strange man whom few loved, many hated, and no one 
really understood. Professor Dawson has tried patiently and skilfully to analyse 
his subject (and in no other biography would a knowledge of Freudian psy- 
chology be a greater asset)—his mother complex, his powers of leadership, his 
verbosity, his priggishness, his morbid cautiousness, his sense of service, his 
feeling for family tradition—and he has revealed with scholarly dexterity the 
interplay of personal motives with the impersonal political pressures that 
energized and directed him. He has not solved the enigma, but he has brought 
us as close to the mystery as we are ever likely to get. 

GERALD S. GRAHAM 


ALBERT THOMAS: Trente ans de Réformisme Social. By B. W. Schaper. Trans. 
by Louis Dupont. Preface by Marius Moutet. Assen (Netherlands), Van 
Gorcum & Comp. N.V. for the Internationaal Instituut voor Sociale 
Geschiedenis, 1959. xiii+381 pp. Bibliog. Index. 

ALBERT THOMAS’S career was characterized by extraordinary activity and 

achievements of lasting significance. His biography has now been written by 

Dr Schaper and the result is a book of unusual interest. It gives a vivid picture 

of Thomas’s formative years, his success as a student at the Ecole Normale 
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Supérieure, his early espousal of the Socialist cause, the beginning of his political 
activities in his native town of Champigny-sur-Marne, his entry on to the 
larger stage of the Chamber of Deputies, his rapid advance in authority despite 
his youth, his appointment as a member of the French War Cabinet in 1916 
with the portfolio of Munitions, his mission to Russia during the Kerensky 
regime, his eclipse when, out of party loyalty, he refused to continue in office 
under Clemenceau, and his work as the first Director of the International 
Labour Office into which he breathed a personality and a vitality which sur- 
vived his premature death in 1932. All this makes a fascinating story and 
Dr Schaper, who has had the advantage of access to a vast amount of material 
hitherto unavailable, in telling it with the impartiality proper to a historian, has 
in no wise robbed it of its dramatic quality. 

A valuable feature of this book is that it also furnishes an illuminating 
picture of the political and social environment which was the background of the 
events it records. All political movements aiming at a profound change in the 
structure of society are liable to be torn by internal dissensions. This was the 
case in the Socialist movement in Europe in the first two decades of the present 
century, and particularly so in France, where discussions about revolutionary 
principles and about the respective roles of the industrial and political elements 
in the movement were pursued with passionate fervour. The place of the trade 
union movement in modern society and the emergence of the concept of the 
Welfare State cannot be understood without a knowledge of these doctrinaire 
struggles, and Albert Thomas’s achievement cannot be appreciated without an 
understanding of the problems with which they confronted him. He had in- 
herited a revolutionary tradition from his family and he could respect and sym- 
pathize with extreme opinions. His own spirit, however, was. essentially 
practical. He was never the prisoner of dogma, never under the illusion that 
some violent upheaval could usher in a new and perfect world. Revolution 
might on occasion be necessary and justifiable, but it failed if it ended in 
catastrophe, and its essential characteristic must be a release of constructive 
and creative energy. This was the policy he advocated and to which he first 
gave concrete application on a small scale as mayor of Champigny. The road 
to progress, he believed, lay in the accumulation of positive reforms, each of 
which would open the way to further advance. It was because he saw in the 
I.L.O. immense possibilities for an international achievement of this kind that he 
laboured to rally to its support the trade union movement which, outside of 
Great Britain, regarded that institution with indifference and even with 
hostility. 

Students of social history and of the development of international institu- 
tions will find this book of absorbing interest, but it deserves to reach a wider 
circle of readers for whose benefit it may be hoped an English translation will 
later be made available. EDWARD PHELAN 


Not IN THE LIMELIGHT. By Sir Ronald Wingate. London, Hutchinson, 1959. 
232 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 25s. 

Tuts book has an engaging panache. There were few Indian ‘Politicals’ who 
moved through so varied a world—the Punjab, Kashmir, Baluchistan, Iraq, the 
coasts and highlands of Muscat and Oman, Delhi and Simla, West Africa in the 
post-Dakar phase, the War Cabinet, and finally reparations and gold control. 
Through it all there gleam flashes of shrewdness, an understanding of autres 
temps autres meurs, a sense of wit and harmony, dressed in a modesty the more 
becoming in that it is real. Here are revelations—written by one who never kept 
a diary—which may outlast the more official record of his Service that is to be 
compiled. This book stands as a testament to the men who were liked in Asia 
not so much for what they gave as for what they understood. 

Here for instance—though we are spared the text—is the authentic story of 
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the making of the elusive Agreement of Sib. For it was Ronald Wingate who 
made it in 1921, to endure for over thirty years. And what a lesson for more 
orthodox British diplomacy lies in the tale of the way in which the Imam of 
Oman of that day was induced to forbear from signing the Sib Agreement as 
Imam, and so undermining the Sultan’s authority! If the Prophet at Hadai- 
biyah, said Wingate in effect, agreed to sign as Muhammad the Son of Abdullah, 
and not as Muhammad the Prophet of God, can you not do likewise? And two 
bearded sheikhs, loving his knowledge and his wit, smiled and agreed. In the 
same key we hear how often Sir Edward Spears with his beautiful command of 
French was able to carry his point in amazed conferences of French staff 
officers. 

Arnold Wilson, Gertrude Bell, de Gaulle, Wavell, Winston Churchill march 
across pages whose whimsy serves but to increase their stature while it finds the 
chinks in their armour. How much better if Miss Bell had listened to Sir Ronald 
and refrained from using her romantic tongue and pen to advance the claims of 
the Sherifian family to the throne of Baghdad. ‘A Prince of Mecca’, he told her 
prophetically, ‘cuts no ice at all in Iraq, and probably never will’ (p. 95). 

To many the living interest in this book may be thought to abide in its 
account of the methods of deception directed from Whitehall in the second 
World War, methods which saved so many Allied lives and owed much to 
Wingate’s ingenuity. But for us who remember there is that picture of his last 
days in Baluchistan, his Gétterdémmerung, spent against the background of 
violet-hued mountains etched on a deep blue sky . . . ‘the rush of the mighty 
mahseer in a mountain torrent, the whirr of rising duck on a Rajputana lake 
on a cold weather morning, a high partridge in the clear blue on the Wam- 
kotal ... the smell of wood fire in camp in the evenings, and dear friends’ 
(p. 153). 

One final touch, vivid in the light of present events in Tibet. When Ronald 
Wingate left the Lamasery of Hemis in Ladakh, beyond Kashmir, he was 
astonished to see his Muslim bearer kiss the Abbot’s hand. ‘And you, a Haji?’ 
The reply came simple and direct, reaching the heart of Asia: ‘Sahib, he is a 
good man’ (p. 112). OLAF CAROE 


LAW 


THE BriTISH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAw 1958. Ed. by C. H. M. 
Waldock. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1959. 468 pp. Index. 75s. 

THE present volume is fully worthy of a prominent place among its many dis- 

tinguished predecessors. It is characterized by eminent scholarship and high 

practical relevance, covering a wide range of problems in contemporary inter- 
national law. 

Professor R. Y. Jennings reproduces his inaugural lecture “The Progress of 
International Law’ in which he confronts present-day international law with 
the law as it was when the Whewell Chair was established at Cambridge some 
ninety years ago. He offers some interesting comments upon the opinion some- 
times expressed on behalf of the new States outside Europe that they should not 
be bound by a legal system in the formation of which they have had no part, 
and argues that the universal scope of international law is no novelty. He also 
emphasizes that the weakness of international courts of law lies not in the lack 
of effective enforcement procedures, but rather in the lack of jurisdiction. 

This last point is clearly brought out by Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice in this 
year’s contribution to his series of articles on The Law and Procedure of the 
International Court of Justice. Covering questions of jurisdiction, competence, 
and procedure raised in the period 1951-4, he scrutinizes the dicta of the Court 
and dissenting judges and often discusses points which arise in a more incidental 
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way. Although the years under review were rather lean ones in the history of 
the Court they offer material for the discussion of important problems. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the analysis of the terms ‘jurisdiction’ and ‘competence’ 
and their relationship to ‘admissibility’ and ‘seisin’, and also the examination 
of the power of the Court to order interim measures of protection, based upon 
the decision in the Anglo-Iranian Oil case. 

An experienced international arbitrator, Judge Algot Bagge of Sweden, 
offers some judicious comments on the rule of exhaustion of local remedies in 
the light of The Finnish Ships Arbitration and the recent Ambatielos case. 
He also deals with the diplomatic protection of shareholders in companies 
suffering loss abroad. In an article on The Waiver of Immunity, E. J. Cohn 
argues that English courts should accept jurisdiction over a foreign Government 
which by contract has submitted to English jurisdiction, and not persist in 
requiring a waiver in facie curiae. Paul O’Higgins writes about Irish Extra- 
dition Law and Practice, and Dr D. P. O’Connell examines in great detail 
Problems of Australian Coastal Jurisdiction, giving emphasis to the questions 
which are peculiar to a federal State, and analysing the impact of international 
law upon constitutional rules regarding the delimitation of jurisdiction between 
constituent units and federal government over the marginal sea. An article 
on Ratification of Treaties in the Soviet Union, although drawing upon original 
Russian sources, is somewhat disappointing; the discussion of reservations to 
multilateral treaties takes no account of opinions expressed by U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentatives in the U.N. concerning this problem with special reference to the 
Soviet reservation to the Genocide convention. Professor C. H. Alexandrowicz 
offers a learned contribution to the formation and development of the doctrine 
of recognition in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

A number of notes on questions of practical interest, summaries of British 
judicial decisions in the fields of public and private international law, and book 
reviews conclude the volume. Special mention must be made of a speech by 
the Editor, Professor Waldock, here reproduced, in which, as President of the 
European Commission of Human Rights, he reviewed the first years of opera- 
tion of the European Convention for the Protection of Human Rights. The most 
salient innovation of that Convention, the individual right of complaint to an 
international body, has given rise to delicate problems of balancing traditional 
concepts of national sovereignty against the clear provisions for international 
control of the treatment meted out by a State to its own subjects. The per- 
vading note of the speech is that these problems, although delicate, have not 
proved impossible to solve, and that international legal doctrine and practice 
have thus made a considerable stride forward. MAX SORENSEN 


ANNUAIRE FRANCAIS DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL. Vol. Iv, 1958. Paris, Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1959. xxvii+1003 pp. Index. 
Frs. 5,000. 


Ir is extremely difficult nowadays to keep pace with the swift changes that occur 
in foreign countries, and especially on the continent of Europe, and a publica- 
tion such as this ought to be compulsory reading for lawyers interested in inter- 
national economic law. It is no longer sufficient to confine one’s reading to 
what only fifteen or twenty years ago would have been considered the entire 
field of international law, and anyone who ignores the leading periodicals of the 
continent of Europe would soon find his knowledge sadly incomplete. The 
Annuaire, which seems able to draw on considerable resources of talent, has now 
established itself as one of the main sources of information on the modern 
organization of Europe. Perhaps no more than one-fifth of the present volume 
(the chapter entitled ‘Organisation de l'Europe’) is—strictly speaking—con- 
cerned with matters of this kind, but throughout the whole volume there is 
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apparent the desire to give pride of place to different aspects of this subject. 
It is perhaps regrettable that the editors have now decided no longer to include 
the texts of the international agreements to which reference is made by the 
various contributors, but it may well be that the inclusion of voluminous texts 
and.-other source material would have necessitated pruning in other directions. 
As it is, the present volume runs to about a thousand pages, and this must be 
regarded as the optimum for an annual publication. 

It is interesting that the Annuaire is one of the three leading journals of 
international law which devote considerable space to State practice—the other 
two being the International and Comparative Law Quarterly and the Zeitschrift 
fiir auslindisches offentliches Recht und Vélkerrecht. The number of decisions of 
international tribunals, though growing, is still comparatively small, and the 
practice of Foreign Offices is still the main source of information on the practical 
application of international law. Although in the Annuaire the ‘Pratique 
Francaise du Droit International Public’ still covers considerably less space 
than the survey of the jurisprudence of French courts on questions of inter- 
national law, it is extremely informative and valuable. 

The present volume also contains a comprehensive survey of the jurispru- 
dence of international tribunals, including Conciliation Commissions and 
special arbitration tribunals. Often these cases deal with subjects rather less 
esoteric than those coming before the International Court, and for this reason 
they deserve careful attention as affecting the interests of individuals rather than 
States. 

Space does not permit the reviewer to do justice to all the contributions 
contained in this volume. Suffice it to say that the selection of subjects ensures 
that the reader obtains a representative picture of the topical problems of inter- 
national law which intimately affect the lives of all of us. F, Honic 


Lr Droit DE LA GUERRE ET LES CONFLITS ARMES D’UN CARACTERE NON- 
INTERNATIONAL. By Jean Siotis. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de 








} 
' 


Jurisprudence, R. Pichon et R. Durand-Auzias, 1958. 248 pp. Frs. 2,650. | 


THE problem of the correct treatment to be afforded to rebels has long figured 
in the writings on international law. During the nineteenth century the declara- 
tion of the legitimate government that they were pirates was often accepted by 
third States, although the recognition of belligerency by Great Britain during 
the American Civil War showed that third States regarded themselves as free 
to discount the governmental view if they so desired. 

Since 1945 there has been a number of civil wars in which the bitterness on 
both sides has suggested that the parties concerned had rejected all concepts 
of humanity and regarded each other as the legitimate object of unrestrained 
terror. In his short monograph Dr Siotis traces the manner in which concepts 
of humanity have been introduced into non-international conflicts, culminating 
in the Geneva Conventions of 1949. Issues such as the China incident, the 
Korean war, the ‘state of armed conflict’ »=tween the United Kingdom and 
Egypt in 1956, and the continuing state of ‘armistice’ between Israel and her 


Arab neighbours show that, even on the international level, it is frequently | 


difficult to decide when ‘war’ exists. It is similarly difficult, sometimes, to 
determine whether a civil war as distinct from ‘police action’ or measures 
against brigandage is being waged within a State’s territory. Dr Siotis regards 
a conflict between a protecting Power and its protectorate as ‘international’ if 
the latter has a separate diplomacy, national armed forces, and its personality 
is internationally recognized (p. 46). Hostilities between the United Kingdom 
and a Dominion would be an international conflict (p. 49), but colonial struggles 
would be non-international (p. 50). 


The learned author examines the position from the American War of In- 
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dependence to the operations in Vietnam and Algeria. Surprisingly, he makes no 
reference to the Indian National Army, a rebel army fighting as part of the 
Japanese forces against the Crown (cf. Modern Law Review, 1948, vol. 11, p. 47), 
or to the Netherlands operations in Indonesia. It is clear from his survey that in 
internecine struggles cruelty is almost a sine gua non. Efforts by the Inter- 
national Red Cross and national Red Cross Societies may introduce some 
moderation, but this tends to disappear if the struggle becomes one unto death. 
A dividing line, however, seems to date from the Spanish Civil War when third 
States, often for their own reasons, attempted to introduce some measure of 
legal control into the hostilities. With the signing of the Geneva Conventions in 
1949 some slight legal control of civil wars has been introduced, even though the 
juridical status of the rebels remains unaltered. In Guatemala the operations 
were too short-lived to ascertain how fully the Conventions would operate in 
practice. In Algeria, officially the Conventions apply. In fact, the conduct of 
both sides shows that this war is being fought in the traditional way, and Dr 
Siotis believes that France, by her conduct, has broken both international and 
municipal law (pp. 211-17). Dr Siotis suggests that if Article 3 of the 1949 
Conventions is to achieve anything, a new status, that of ‘parties to the Con- 
vention’, must be introduced, together with a separation of the law of humanity 
from the law of war (p. 218). L. C. GREEN 


Le Droir INTERNATIONAL DE LA MER. Vol.1. By Olivier de Ferron. Geneva, 
Librairie Droz; Paris, Librairie Minard, 1958. 238 pp. Bibliog. Sw. frs. 16. 


THE publication of this book is particularly welcome at the present time when 
the many recent important developments in the international law of the sea are 
attracting so much attention. It is, moreover, the first original work to be 
published in the French language on the subject since the late Professor Gidel’s 
outstanding treatise on Le droit international public de la mer which, issued 
in 1932-4, is, in spite of its great merits, naturally somewhat out of date 
now. 

In this (the first) volume of the book under review, Dr de Ferron deals with 
the legal regime of the high seas, the territorial sea, and the interior waters with 
a wealth of references and a high degree of scholarship. He does not appear 
to be unduly depressed about the failure of the 1958 Geneva Law of the Sea Con- 
ference to reach agreement on the extent of the territorial sea, fishery rights 
in the so-called ‘contiguous zone’, and compulsory arbitration, but considers 
that the four Conventions adopted by the Conference constitute the best and 
most serious effort made so far towards the codification of the international law 
of the sea (pp. 22 and 173). It remains to be seen, however, as he says, how 
much haste the signatory States will show in ratifying these Conventions and, 
still more important, to what extent they would be prepared to observe their 
provisions, when ratified. 

In summing up his conclusions, Dr de Ferron declares himself a strong 
adherent of the view that ‘it is impossible to conceive a future law of the sea 
which does not take into consideration modern economic necessities’, with the 
result that ‘it will be less juridical and more economic’ (p. 174). On this point, 
the learned author follows the striking doctrines of the distinguished Chilean 
jurist, M. Alejandro Alvarez, who, in his recent monumental book on Le droit 
international nouveau, has propounded the same views. 

The admirable care and profound research work which Dr de Ferron has 
devoted to the first volume of his treatise makes us hope that the promised 
second volume (which will cover the legal regimes of the natural resources of 
the sea, fishery rights, and the continental shelf) will attain the same high 


_ standard of scholarship. C. JoHn CoLOMBOS 


1 Paris, Pedone, 1959. 
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Tur LAw AND CUSTOM OF THE SEA. 3rd ed. By H. A. Smith. London, Stevens 
for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1959. xiv-+-291 pp. Index. 2ts. 


THE main differences between the second and third editions of this work are that 
the chapter on the divisions of the sea has been largely rewritten in the light of 
the decision of the International Court in the Norwegian fisheries cases and the 
Conventions of the 1958 Geneva Conference have been included as an appendix. 
D. H. 


Droit D’OuTRE-MER. Tome I. De |’Empire Colonial de la France a la Com- 
munauté. By P. F. Gonidec. Paris, Editions Montchrestien, 1959. 493 pp. 
Frs. 1,800. 

TuIs is a new text-book intended for students taking Overseas Law for the 

revised French law degree. It seeks to relate the description of the legal system 

more closely to that of its political, social, and economic environment. It thus 
differs from the older works of this kind, such as Professor Luchaire’s Manuel de 

Droit d’Outre-Mer, in giving a more historical treatment of the subject and de- 

voting more space to ideas about colonial relationships and the actual develop- 

ment of institutions. Professor Gonidec has reserved for a second volume the 
arrangements required to bring into existence the French Community, which 
are still in process of being worked out. 

The book is clearly written and each section is prefaced by short but useful 
book-lists, though these are not entirely free from the failings that seem insepar- 
able from bibliographical items in French works, e.g., some articles are cited as 
though they were books and without references to the periodicals in which they 
appeared, while publishers’ names are sometimes, but not invariably, included. 

The scope of such a book, not only in space but also in time, is vast and the 
attempt to combine, in effect, colonial history, legal history, and political and 


administrative materials relating to the recent past can hardly do equal justice | 


to all of them. Professor Gonidec has the advantage of first-hand knowledge of 
West Africa where he taught at what is now the University of Dakar, and his 


book is marked by his appreciation of the fact that, as he puts it, ‘in Overseas | 


Law, more than in any other discipline, reality is infinitely more important than | 
legal rules’ (p. 7). He seems somewhat prone to easy generalizations about the | 


determining role of ‘economic interests’, which perhaps reflects the polemical 
character of so much recent French work on the history of imperialism. But in 
general this is an interesting and useful survey which has escaped much of the 
formalism of many previous textbooks. KENNETH ROBINSON 


SAN MARINO, DER VATIKAN-STADT. By Hellmuth Hecker. Frankfurt am 
Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner for the Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und 
auslindisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1958. I10 pp. 
(Sammlung geltender Staatsangchérigkeitsgesetze. Band 21.) DM 13.60. 
THE present volume in this valuable series may seem somewhat esoteric and, if 
it were not for the Nottebohm case between Liechtenstein and Guatemala in 
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Das STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSRECHT VON ANDORRA, LIECHTENSTEIN, MONACO, 


which the nationality law of Liechtenstein occupied the attention of the Inter- | 
national Court, one would hardly have expected the laws of these five miniature | 
States to play a part in the practice of lawyers. It may surprise many people to | 
learn that the Vatican City has its own highly developed nationality law. The | 
nationaiity of the Vatican may be acquired by holding certain offices or by | 
being resident within the territory of the Vatican City, without the need of | 


satisfying the residential requirements normally associated with residence: : 
’ fears. 


preceding naturalization. 
This series now covers practically half the independent States of the world 


and is probably the most comprehensive survey of nationality laws published in | 


recent years. The present volume is a worthy addition to it. F. HONIG 
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THE STRATEGY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Albert O. Hirschman. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1958; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xiii+-217 pp. Illus. Index. $4.50. 36s. 

THERE is a steady flow of books on the problems of economic development and 

the under-developed countries; but few of them have any distinctive and useful 

contribution to make. Professor Hirschman’s book is one of these few. 

Professor Hirschman challenges the idea that economic growth to be success- 
ful must be neatly balanced, in the sense that all parts of the economy must 
grow in precise step. He rehearses the many reasons why it is difficult to give 
precise meaning to this concept of balance. We may have in fact a great deal 
of room for manoeuvre; and it is not necessarily a bad thing for ‘bottlenecks’ or 
‘unused capacity’ to appear from time to time in various parts of the economy. 
On the contrary, they may act as powerful stimuli to further development. We 
can thus stop being quite so much obsessed with the need for balance and with 
the suggestion of central planning implied by that need. 

Professor Hirschman also throws light on the apparent paradox of capital- 
intensive methods in countries where labour is abundant and capital scarce. He 
gives various reasons why such a choice of technology may be soundly based 
and not simply a blind neglect of economic truths, as many economists have 
been prone to believe. Throughout the book there is a concern with the strategy 
of stimulating decision-taking and better management, which the author rightly 
regards as two of the major deficiencies of under-developed countries. There is 
much else besides; but suffice it to say that the whole approach is a refreshing 
contrast to the inspissated gloom of so much of the literature on under-developed 
countries. 

But has he perhaps not gone a bit too far at times? In part his rejection of 
balanced growth is a matter of semantics. Some use the phrase not to imply the 
simultaneity mentioned above but to point out that, within broad limits, growth 
is likely to become difficult if, say, agriculture stagnates while industry tries to 


another name. Moreover, is his apotheosis of ‘bottlenecks’ and ‘unused capacity’ 
always wholly justified? They can be stimuli in the confidently expanding 
economy or in, shall we say, the shipping line with a profitable one-way traffic 
seeking to stimulate a return cargo. But in a custom-bound society it is no easy 
matter to persuade people to accept technological change and to expand pro- 
duction unless, at the same time, the stimulus of a growing market is available. 
That may come naturally from within the country or from international trade; 
but it is at any rate possible to visualize situations in which it may not. 

To turn to another matter, Professor Hirschman devotes much time to what 
he calls ‘linkage’ effects—i.e., the effect of a particular industry in stimulating 
the development of suppliers or customers. He maintains that agriculture is 
notoriously less helpful to further growth than manufacturing industry. He 
seems, however, to be guilty of comparing backward agriculture with advanced 
industry. Certainly farmers who use no fertilizers and the minimum of equip- 
ment do not stimulate any supply industries. But a more highly developed 


_ agriculture does. Similarly the fact that much of the processing of the farm out- 


put of under-developed countries takes place in richer countries is not an indica- 
tion of divine right. It is far more likely to reflect the attraction of markets, 


_ capital, and skills. Thus the inherent difference in ‘linkage’ effects between 


agriculture and manufacturing may not be as great as Professor Hirschman 
fears. For all that, there is a good deal in his point. Studies of industrial location 


_ do suggest that manufacturing industries tend to gather about them more com- 
plementary activities than agriculture. Moreover, such studies certainly sub- 
'stantiate Professor Hirschman’s point that iron and steel plants, and other 
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heavy users of fuel, are particularly important in attracting other manutactur- 
ing activities. But he is a little vague about the conclusions we are to draw from | 
this. Are we to advocate the establishment of iron and steel industries in all 
under-developed countries? In some, yes; for some have the resources to make 
these industries economic. But others (at any rate, in the light of present 
techniques and known resources) do not. Thus the real significance of these 
‘linkage’ effects lies more in the field of diagnosis than in that of prescription, | 
which is Professor Hirschman’s main concern. Indeed they suggest that the 
difficulties facing some under-developed countries in establishing some types of 
manufacturing are important in explaining their problems of development. 
Such difficulties limit opportunities. Professor Hirschman rightly stresses the 
lack of decision-making in under-developed countries; but he is wrong in arguing 
that here we have the cause of economic backwardness and that opportunities 
abound. } 

There are other points about which debate is possible. Nevertheless this is a 
rewarding book. Much of it commands immediate assent. Some parts do not, 
but they merit a careful hearing and consideration at the very least. 

A. D. Knox 


WoMEN’s ROLE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL 
CounTrIEs. Report of the xxxiIst Meeting, held in Brussels, on 17th, 18th, , 
rgth, and 2oth September 1958. Brussels, International Institute of Differ- 
ing Civilizations (INCIDI), 1959. U.K. distributor: E. S. Tew, 91 Lynd- 
hurst Gardens, Finchley, London, N.3. 543 pp. $5. 36s. 

AT a meeting held by INCIDI in 1958, representatives from eighteen countries 

took part and discussed a number of working papers which are published in this | 

volume. They are of very uneven merit: some read more like an abstract from 
an official report than a first-hand account of local conditions; others are highly 
specialized and are concerned with one or two tribes in a very large area. How- 
ever, they are followed by four very useful general reports surveying in turn the 
legal, social and cultural, political, and economic position of women in tropical | 
and subtropical countries ; and these in turn provide the basis for the resolutions | 
adopted by the Session. Among other things these emphasize the importance of 
women in those countries rapidly undergoing change and the need of safe- | 
guarding their status in the family, and of guaranteeing to them equal political, 
educational, legal, and economic rights. This book is primarily a work of refer- 
ence, but it will be-most useful to those concerned with problems in this field. | 
P. M. K. 


EcoNnoMIc DEVELOPMENT. By Henry H. Villard. New York, Rinehart, 1959. 
xiv-+229 pp. Tables. Index. $2.50. 

Tuis is one of the few oases in the desert of books on economic development. 

Mr Villard is a man of character. He has formed his own opinions and he sets 

them out in plain and vigorous prose, regardless of whether or not they are | 

generally accepted. He supports them by forceful arguments and well-chosen | 

statistics and other data. Although he says that his book is designed primarily | 

for an introductory course (p. vii) he adds, quite correctly, that ‘much of the | 
content of the volume is not readily available elsewhere’, and it can be warmly 

recommended even to the experts. 

Half the book deals with the development of developed areas, especially the 
United States and Great Britain. Here he stresses technical progress. ‘Because | 
there appears to me to be convincing evidence that changes in technology rather | 
than in the quantity of capital have been mainly responsible for the improve- 
ment in our living level since the Civil War, I have presented the evidence that | 
convinced me and have then devoted four chapters to research and innovation 
and one to capital formation’ (p. viii). 
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In 1875 Great Britain had a level of living not greatly different from that of 
the United States. But a slower rate of economic development ‘has led to an 
average income level in 1950 that is roughly half that of the United States, a 
work week that is a day longer, and a threefold rather than a sixfold increase in 
income per hour of work’ (p. 7). Mr Villard suggests several reasons for the 
slower economic progress of Great Britain. One major reason, he thinks, is that 
while on the whole American labour has welcomed new methods which increase 
productivity, the British trade unions ‘have put more emphasis on security and 
less on development’ (p. 126), so that technical progress has been slowed down 
and mobility hampered. 

A quarter of the book is an excellent account, appreciative but also critical, 
of economic development in the Soviet Union and of the various factors, such 
as scientific research, which have brought it about. Only the last quarter of the 
book deals with under-developed countries and here most of the stress, rightly 
in my view, is on problems of population. F. BENHAM 


SocIAL Economics. By Walter Hagenbuch. Introduction by G. W. Guillebaud. 
London, Nisbet and the Cambridge University Press in association with 
the University of Chicago Press, 1958. xvi+320 pp. Index. I2s. 6d. 

ALTHOUGH this is a useful addition to the Cambridge Economic Handbooks, and 

maintains the generally high standard of this series, it has several features 

which I find irritating. 

To begin with, there is the title, which suggests that there are different 
varieties of economics, of which social economics is one. Mr Hagenbuch has also 
invented a description for himself: he is a social economist. Then, as he points 
out in the preface (p. ix), ‘the topics are selected’ ; ‘each of the chapters 11 to VII 
and the group of chapters vil! to x, is self-contained’. Chapters 11 to vit deal 
with Population, Housing, Working Conditions, Unemployment, Poverty, and 
Voluntary Social Services. Such topics as the distribution of incomes, and 
education, have been excluded and little is said about trade unions and wage- 
fixing. Nor is there a general discussion of why the State should intervene in 
some fields rather than in others. In fact, the book is rather a hotch-potch. 
Moreover, it is confined almost entirely to Great Britain; there are hardly any 
comparisons with other countries. The system of special taxes and benefits 
which masquerades under the name of National Insurance is indeed criticized, 
but little is said about other possible means of achieving the same aims. 

Mr Hagenbuch says (p. ix) that some of these topics have been excluded ‘for 
lack of space’, but in my view some of those he leaves out are at least as impor- 
tant as some of those he puts in. However, we should be grateful for what we 
have—a careful and critical historical and statistical analysis of a number of 
social problems in Great Britain. F. BENHAM 


THE LonG VIEW AND THE SHoRT: Studies in Economic Theory and Policy. By 
Jacob Viner. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1958. vi+-462 pp. $7.50. 
THE thirty-six essays and reviews by Professor Jacob Viner which are assembled 
in this volume, brought out by a group of friends and students in honour of the 
author’s sixty-fifth birthday, were written between 1921 and 1954, and have 
formerly been published in such economic journals as The American Economic 
Review, Economic History Review, The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Econo- 
mica, The Journal of Political Economy, Zeitschrift fiir Nationalékonomie, etc. 
In Part 1, on Economic Theory and Policy, are to be found some of the author’s 
most original contributions to the theory of prices, Keynesian economics, and 
full employment policy, as well as on the general principles of economic policy. 
Professor Viner’s preoccupation with the inflationary consequences of certain 
theorems and policy proposals of the post-Keynesian school have lost nothing of 
their timeliness in the two decades since they were written. Professor Viner does 
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not defend his preference for a liberal economic system on grounds of pure 
economic theory alone; he believes that economic liberalism is justified as an 
end in itself. Part 1 deals with the History of Economic Thought and includes 
such well-known articles as the 1925 essay on ‘The Utility Concept in Value 
Theory and Its Crisis’ and the long review of Schumpeter’s History of Economic 
Analysis (Oxford University Press, 1954). Part 11, consisting of a single article, 
deals with the problem of graduate education, while Part Iv contains a number 
of shorter book reviews. The complete bibliography of all Professor Viner’s 
writings is a valuable addition to this volume, which reveals the breadth of scope 
and the diversity of interest on which his reputation as one of the outstanding 
economic scholars of this century is based. EpGAR PLAN 


La CRISE DE LA ZONE DE LIBRE-ECHANGE. Un document E.P.I. By Europeus. 
Paris, Plon, 1959. 111 pp. (Tribune Libre, 43.) Frs. 495. 

LE MARCHE Commun. By L. de Sainte-Lorette. Paris, A. Colin, 1958. 223 pp. 
Frs. 360. 

LA COOPERATION ECONOMIQUE INTERNATIONALE 1957-1959. By Jacques A. 
!’Huillier. Geneva, Librairie E. Droz, 1959. 138 pp. (Publications de 1’In- 
stitut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales—No. 31.) Sw. Frs. 9. 

THE opening sentence of Europeus’ book has been widely quoted. It is: ‘La 

crainte du Marché Commun déterminant |’Angleterre a accueillir l’idée d’une 

Zone de Libre Echange; la crainte de la Zone de Libre Echange provoquant en 

France un subit enthousiasme pour le Marché Commun; l’affaire débute en 

comédie’ (p. 1). And the rest of the argument flows easily on in the same laconic 

style. Europeus, a pseudonym which serves as no more than an invisible cloak 
to the identity of a well-known consultant to the six-nation organizations, has 
the great advantage of knowing his own mind. He describes the course of the 
negotiations, the special positions of the Six and Britain, and in particular has 
some interesting things to say about definition of origin and the Commonwealth 
problem. He points out that on the Continent Commonwealth Preference is 
thought to be much more valuable than it really is, and this in spite of the fact 
that the raw materials and foodstuffs of the Commonwealth ‘sont ouvertes a 
tous les acheteurs qui peuvent les payer’ (p. 60). Europeus argues that it would 
be possible to include the Commonwealth in a European trading system as the 
majority of imports are foodstuffs and raw materials, but ignores the question 
of whether the Commonwealth countries would wish to join Britain in some form 
of extended common market. The solution for the problem of associating 
Britain and the rest of non-Rome-Treaty Europe with the Six is seen in terms of 
reaching agreement on a common commercial policy. In Europeus’ view ‘un 
systéme restreint de libre-échange doit en principe reposer sur une quasi-union 
douaniére, c’est-a-dire des tarifs assez proches pour éviter le contrdle de 1’origine 
et pour ne pas créer d’appréciables distorsions d’ensembles, des exceptions 
limitées pour chaque pays, a quelques cas sur lesquels il aurait des raisons spéciales 
de demander une dérogation. Mais l’indépendance tarifaire est alors non le 
principe, mais une concession qui doit étre payée par d’autres concessions ac- 
cordées en échange’ (pp. IoI-2). Finally, Europeus hopes to see the European 

Economic Community uniting with the United States, Britain, and the Sterling 

Area in policies for the advancement of the under-developed areas by providing 

stable markets for their raw materials. His book represents an important state- 

ment of the ideas of the Monnet group. 

M. de Sainte-Lorette’s little book contains a surprisingly detailed account 
of the development of the European idea, the negotiation of the Rome Treaty, 
the institutions of the Economic Community and Euratom, and a final section 


on the consequences of the Common Market. He throws some light on the dead- | 


lock over the choice of a capital for the Communities, and suggests that The 


Hague was only put forward as a candidate because the Dutch wanted to have | 
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the Court of Justice there. Some of his judgements are very much to the point. 
For example, ‘Au fond, on peut dire que la France est un pays riche, trés riche 
naturellement, qui se conduit depuis des décades comme un pays sous-dé- 
veloppé .. .’ (p. 212). He believes that the Common Market may provide the 
incentive to prod the French into maintaining tighter economic and monetary 
olicies. 
: The author of La Coopération economique internationale is Professor of Econo- 
mics at the University of Geneva. His book, unlike the other two, sets out to 
describe the purpose and functioning of a number of organizations in addition 
to the Economic Community. These include G.A.T.T., E.C.S.C., O.E.E.C., the 
International Monetary Fund, the European Payments Union, and the World 
Bank. The accounts of these bodies cover their activities for the period 1957-9 
and are based largely on the documents published by the organizations them- 
selves. The European Economic Community is seen as a highly original and bold 
conception which has ‘mis en effervescence’ (p. 127) the other organizations. 
The author is critical of the Six as being all too ready to ‘sauvegarder trop 
jalousement une unité qui, pour le moment, existe plutét sur le papier que dans 
les faits’ (p. 127). Professor ]’Huillier would like to see a general reduction of 
tariffs by the United States, the Six, and the other O.E.E.C. countries on the 
basis of an annual confrontation procedure. And he urges that the failure of the 
Free Trade Area negotiations should not be allowed to obscure the fact that they 
came very near to success and might in fact succeed if reopened at a later date. 
RICHARD BAILEY 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET AND FREE TRADE AREA (A Progress Report). 
By Miriam Camps. Center of International Studies, Princeton University, 
1957. iii+30 pp. (Memorandum No. 15.) 

THE FIRST YEAR OF THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. By Miriam Camps. 
Center of International Studies, Princeton University, 1958. 28 pp. (Policy 
Memorandum No. 17.) 50 cents. 

THE FREE TRADE AREA NEGOTIATIONS. By Miriam Camps. Center of Inter- 
national Studies, Princeton University, 1959. 51 pp. (Policy Memorandum 
No. 18.) 50 cents. 

THE FREE TRADE AREA NEGOTIATIONS. By Miriam Camps. London, P.E.P., 
1959. 51 pp. (Occasional Paper No. 2.) 5s. 

THE EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION: A Preliminary Appraisal. By 
Miriam Camps. London, P.E.P., 1959. 36 pp. Tables. (Occasional Paper 
No. 4.) 3s. 6d. 

In this series of monographs on the European Common Market and Free Trade 

Area negotiations, Miriam Camps, a research associate of Princeton University 

and consultant to the London Political and Economic Planning organization, 

P.E.P., has provided an acute, lucid, and concise account of the most important 

stages in the sequence of events that followed directly from the momentous 

decision of ‘the Six’ to build an economic community. The first report, pub- 
lished in December 1957, covers the story up to the time when the Rome Treaty 
was about to come into force and when the stage was set for a final bid at a com- 
promise on the Free Trade Area proposal. The second, published in November 

1958, elucidates the institutional arrangements of ‘the Six’ and describes their 

position vis-a-vis G.A.T.T. and the other O.E.E.C. countries and the progress 

made in implementing the substantive provisions of the Treaty. This was 
followed shortly afterwards by a third report (published by both Princeton 

University and P.E.P.), which surveys and assesses the entire course of the 

abortive Free Trade Area negotiations. Lastly, there is a description and 

appraisal of subsequent moves to create an association of the ‘Outer Seven’. 

Together, they provide a running commentary on the diplomatic fortunes over 

the past three or four years of the European integration idea, as seen by an 
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independent observer based in Britain. Some of what the author has had to say 
was inevitably overtaken by events, sometimes almost immediately; for in- 
stance, the French liberalization decision and partial convertibility of most 
West European currencies, which followed close on the heels of the publication 
of the second report, created an entirely new situation. But the very fact that 
the observations were made from certain vantage points has lent them the 


added value of reflecting reactions of the time to new turns in this complex | 


story. MARIANNE GELLNER 


MIROVAYA SOTSIALISTICHESKAYA SISTEMA KHOZIAISTVA. Moscow, Gosplanizdat 
for the Akademia Nauk SSSR—Institut Ekonomiki, 1958. 559 pp. Tables. 


THE 1956 tremors in Central Europe gave a new impulse to the study of the 
‘world socialist economic systems’. Towards the end of that memorable year a 
conference of Institutes of Economics of all the Academies of Sciences in the 
Sino-Soviet bloc—convened fittingly in Warsaw—resolved to produce an 
analytical symposium on the subject. This book—impressive both by its bulk 
and the array of distinguished names—is the fruit of the team’s labours. A 
motto from the 1957 declaration on equality and sovereignty is apparently 
meant to convey the spirit of the new era. 

The opening paper by the Vice-President of the Soviet Academy, Mr 
Ostrovityanov, registers on behalf of a third of mankind inhabiting the area the 
claim of adding a third to the globe’s industrial output. It is only right to say 
that the calculus, whose methodology and conceptual framework the writer does 
not explain, is highly questionable. Another Soviet contributor, Professor 
Gatovskiy, deals on familiar lines with the mortal sins of revisionism in economic 
thinking and policies, but there is in his paper a significant measure of tolerance 
towards Chinese deviations from the Soviet road to socialism, on demographic 
and other grounds. Regrettably, Academician Wu Huan-Yuan does not pursue 
this point but confines his chapter on China to a restatement of facts and figures 
known from official communiqués; his colleagues from Mongolia, North Korea, 
and North Vietnam in doing the same have at least perhaps the excuse that 


their Governments’ handouts have a more limited circulation in the world. A 


third Soviet contribution on the mechanism and working of the Comecon is un- 
satisfactory even by the standards of some of the recent Russian writing on the 
subject: e.g., Prof. Bogomolov, in Mirovaya Ekonomika 1 Mezhdunarodnye 
Otnoshenya (No. 4, 1959), made a few pertinent hints regarding the difficulties 
inherent in international co-operation between non-market economies. 


The monotony of the exercise in recapitulation of official reports over pro- 


minent signatures is somewhat relieved by Professor Kaigl and Dr Kohlmey, 
from Czechoslovakia and East Germany respectively, who contrive to add to 
the clichés something of their own in outlining their countries’ role in the in- 
dustrialization of the Communist bloc. (Kohlmey also makes a few correct re- 
marks on East Germany’s lag behind the Federal Republic in some fields.) 
Professor Minc, the contributor of an analysis of Polish developments, though 
a rather orthodox Marxian, has elsewhere (Polityka, no. 24, 1958) deplored the 
‘dogmatic ossification’ of contemporary Marxist thinking. The symposium under 
review seems to bear out this judgement. ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


LA COLLECTIVISATION DE L’AGRICULTURE: U.R.S.S.—Chine—Démocraties 
populaires. By Charles Bouvier. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1958. 
248 pp. Tables. Frs. 975. 

THE risings which occurred in October 1956 in Poland and Hungary brought 

collectivization, one of the mainstays of Communist rule, to a virtual standstill. 


But the political counter-attack which has since been directed against all forms | 
of ‘revisionism’ of Marxist doctrine has been accompanied by renewed pressure | 


in favour of collectivizing all remaining farm land. Even in Poland the Com- 
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munist leaders have reaffirmed, against the express wishes of the farm popula- 
tion, that they remain committed to ultimate collectivization even if political 
expediency has demanded temporary concessions. It is worth recalling that a 
decade ago nearly all leading Communists in Eastern Europe had given assur- 
ances that land reform would not be followed by collectivization. 

In Bulgaria, where collectivization is furthest advanced, less than one-tenth 
of the farm area is left to individual management. In East Germany, where the 
campaign started, with much delay, in 1952, over half the farm land has re- 
mained outside the socialized sector, i.e. State and collective farms. In Poland, 
where membership is left to the discretion of the farmers, very few collectives 
survived the outburst of anger in the villages in 1956. 

As collectivization remains the ultimate aim wherever Communists gain 
power, there is need to keep the subject under constant review. M. Bouvier 
does this in his brief compendium of the history of the last four decades from the 
days of Lenin to Mao Tse-tung, and ranging from the Soviet Union to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe and China. Polish crop statistics issued since the publica- 
tion of this book reveal a correlation between the degree of de-collectivization 
and the increase of crop yields which is as strong a condemnation as any analysis 
can provide of collectivization as a solution of agrarian problems. W. K 


THE POPULATION AHEAD. Edited by Roy G. Francis. Foreword by J. M. Nolte. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1958. x+160 pp. Index. $3.75. 30s. 

Wirn the growth of knowledge, says Professor Roy Francis in an admirable 

introductory chapter to this symposium, comes specialism and the ‘segregation 

of disciplines’. Specialism has attendant evils; these are primarily felt in certain 
exposed ‘problem areas’ which suffer invasions from several academic angles. 

Jurisdictional controversies are then joined, technical vocabularies are evolved, 

and the claims of intellectual empires are staked. Encyclopaedic persons— 

synthesizers of erudition—become rarer. What should be done? 

This book expresses a characteristically American attempt to solve the 
dilemma. Its method is the ‘de-segregation of ideas’—the title of Professor 
Francis’s chapter. Much as immigrants to the United States become ‘desegre- 
gated’ by assimilation, so do ideas when pooled. The faculty members of the 
University of Minnesota in 1957 convened a second conference (the first having 
been held in 1948) which designated population as one of the disputed problem 
areas. Representatives of various disciplines were assembled and invited to dis- 
cuss, foreswearing technical jargon, the following problem: ‘What must be taken 
into account in thinking of an optimum population or of optimum population 
growth?’ 

The result (as of most such symposia) is like the curate’s egg. There are eight 
papers. A demographer, Pascal Whelpton, opens. An ‘explosion’ of population, 
he reminds us, has been the main feature of a generation of demographic change. 
The crucial question is whether under-developed countries such as India and 
China will be as successful in reducing future fertility as they have been in reduc- 
ing past mortality. If yes, their demographic revolution will be completed 
quickly and ‘the explosive growth of world population will be brought under 
control, perhaps within a century’ (p. 26). 

Dr Ancel Keys, a physiologist, discusses minimum (food) subsistence. A 
castigation of the theories of de Castro leads to the surprising statement that 
‘the difficult problems of feeding the world and its growing population are not 
technological; they are economic and political’ (p. 39). Mr Frederick Osborn, a 
man of many parts, ably contends that the optimum rate of population growth 
for any country is the one which would provide, for the largest number of chil- 
dren, the best conditions in early life (in home and family) and the fullest educa- 


tional opportunities. Professor J. O. M. Broek, a geographer, confesses to a 
H 
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‘nagging doubt’ about asystem of cultural values which encourages not only maxi- | 


mum production but maximum consumption of resources which are globally 
exhaustible. At present 25 per cent of the world’s population consumes 95 per 
cent of all mineral resources. ‘Food consumption per capita is relatively in- 
elastic, but the demand for other goods seems almost boundless’ (p. 62). A 
stimulating contribution enhanced by interesting diagrams. 


Mr E. S. Deevey, a zoologist, discussing ‘equilibrium populations’ in Daph- ' 


nids and mice, concludes that there is built into living organisms ‘an adaptive 
ability to undergo damped oscillations’; that the context of man’s equilibrium 
(unlike that of other animals) is now the whole world; and that self-regulation 
of numbers by man may be nearer than we are accustomed to think (p. 86). Pro- 
fessor Karl Sax, botanist and geneticist, concludes from various considerations 
(including those arising from sickle-cell anaemia, tameness in mice, and the in- 
cidence of mental illness in man) that there are two main needs: the most urgent 
is ‘the artificial control of the birth rate to little more than replacement levels in 
all parts of the world’; the second is ‘the prevention of an increase in the fre- 
quency of deleterious genes inherited from past generations’ (p. 95). Professor 
R. F. Spencer, an anthropoiogist, comes to no definite conclusion. But he may 
disconcert some readers by declaring that ‘there are few cultures which have 
concerned themselves with a population problem’ (p. 103), and that, among 
human beings, ‘the desire for offspring is learned’ (p. 105). 


Professor A. C. Harberger, an economist, develops from an introductory 


reference hostile to Malthus the arguments that ‘advanced economies are for 
many decades to come insulated from Malthusian pressures’ while ‘under- 
developed economies are not so insulated’ (p. 123); and that ‘the degree to 


which Malthusian pressures will plague the generations ahead will depend upon | 


the degree to which these modes (rigid cultural modes and traditions) yield to 


the now universal desire for economic advancement’ (p. 124). But other con- | 
tributors differed on the point of psychology. Malthus, said Professor Harberger, | 


could be exorcised by a widened desire for economic advancement; but others 
treated a desire to regulate births as more immediately relevant. Such a desire 


can have other components (for example, considerations of maternal and child | 


health) than a wish for economic advancement. 

The book ends with commentaries on the eight papers by five other speakers. 
The last three paragraphs of the last page brilliantly illustrate how people can 
pick and choose according to prejudice from the writings of Malthus. A vivid 
passage from the latter’s Essay on the Principle of Population (1798) is quoted by 
Dr Dwight Minnich, a biologist (p. 150). By no further change than the substitu- 
tion of the words ‘Russian revolution’ for ‘French revolution’, Malthus’s de- 
scription of the events of his life-time becomes devastatingly relevant to the 
world today. 

The disciplines which bear on population illustrate a depressing feature of 
what today can be claimed as science—that it has lost its impartiality. The 
praiseworthy efforts of the conveners of this conference to bring about a ‘de- 
segregation of ideas’ have led (despite certain obfuscations) to certain conclu- 
sions now widely held here and in the U.S.A. But there are other slants than 
ours. Similar symposia under political or ecclesiastical auspices have been held 
in Moscow and Rome. The general conclusions vary with the angle of approach. 
The data of science are refracted by the lenses of sentiment. C. P. BLACKER 


THE Future GROWTH OF WorRLD PopuLaTIon. New York, United Nations, 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
viii+75 pp. Tables. (Population Studies, No. 28.) 80 cents. 5s. 6d. Sw. 
frs. 3.50. 

Tuis latest set of United Nations forecasts of the world’s population is based on 

improved information—notably the surprise result of mainland China’s 1953 
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census—and on more detailed methods than were employed in the two previous 
attempts of 1951 and 1954. Population data for the period 1950-5 and a set of 
theoretical population models are used in order to determine future population 
trends in nineteen world geographical regions and in the world as a whole. 
Country estimates—a welcome addition since they enable the user to re-group 
regional totals—are presented as by-products of the main analysis with no pre- 
tension to any substantial degree of reliability of each standing ou its own. 

The conclusion is reached that during the twenty-five years ending in 1975 
the world’s population may rise from 2,500 to 4,000 million, a considerable up- 
ward revision compared with previous forecasts and a portent of no mean 
significance. Moreover, the share of under-developed countries in the world’s 
population may rise from two-thirds today to three-quarters, or even four-fifths, 
at the end of the century. Or again, whereas early in the century there was one 
European for every two Asians, by the year 2000 this ratio may have become one 
to four. 

The report—couched, on the whole, in terms intelligible to the layman— 
describes methods, discusses results and their implications, indicates the theoret- 
ical and practical significance of the calculating models, and subjects them to 
certain validity tests. It is of interest to anyone concerned with the world popu- 
lation problem, whatever divergencies might eventually emerge between the 
forecasts it offers and actual events. MARIANNE GELLNER 


PRESS 


THE PRESS IN AUTHORITARIAN COUNTRIES. Zurich, International Press Insti- 

tute; London, Bailey Bros & Swinfen, 1959. 201 pp. (IPI Survey No. 5.) 18s. 
THIS is a useful guide to the principle and practice of totalitarian control over 
the press, and to its status under various authoritarian regimes throughout the 
world. The difference between the controls exercised by a Communist Govern- 
ment and those imposed by other authoritarian regimes are carefully noted. 
Non-Communist regimes seek ‘to control an instrument of which it (i.e. the 
State) is not generally the absolute master’, while in Communist countries ‘the 
authorities guide and supervise an instrument which is entirely at their service’ 
(pp. 199-200). The clearest illustration of this second principle comes from the 
Soviet Union, where the editors of such influential newspapers as Jzvestiya and 
Pravda are themselves influential members of the ruling hierarchy and play a 
responsible part in formulating policy. They therefore need neither supervision 
nor guidance except in very special circumstances. In non-Communist countries, 
such as Spain for example, where the supervision comes from the outside, the 
controls are relatively inefficient. The compilers of the report observe (p. 149) 
that ‘the Spanish press is far from being completely muzzled’; and ‘attempts to 
defy the censorship have become more and more frequent and audacious’ 
(p. 152). 

The situation in Yugoslavia is particularly interesting, because the Yugo- 
slavs have been experimenting with small doses of freedom for the press. ‘Yugo- 
slav newspapers are now managed on a purely commercial basis and the major- 
ity of them balance their budget with the aid of the revenue from sales and 
advertising. ... It has resulted in an intensification of competition between 
newspapers which have attempted to attract readers through the full range of 
subjects for which authority has left the field open’ (p. 124). But, of course, the 
basic Communist principle remains, as Marshal Tito defined it at the seventh 
Congress of the Communist League in April 1958: ‘During our country’s revolu- 
tionary period of transition, the press cannot be considered as an independent and 
autonomous factor in society’ (p. 133—italics as given). 

Elsewhere in the Communist zone the condition of the press is depressingly 
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familiar, although newspapers seem to have become more readable, but not | 


necessarily more truthful, since the death of Stalin, ‘thus turning them into 
more effective instruments of mass-persuasion in the service of the regime’ 
(p. 43). What is encouraging is that in countries such as Poland and Hungary 
where the pressure to ensure conformity has been as great as anywhere, the 
spirit of freedom and non-conformity still flickers, even among members of the 
Communist Party: ‘the great majority of Polish journalists aspired to freedom 
of expression, whether or not they happened to be members of a party based on 
a totalitarian ideology’ (p. 120). 

Of all the reports in the present Survey, the one dealing with Czechoslovakia 
seems to the present reviewer to be the most tragic. It shows the extent to 
which the freedom of the press had been undermined, long before the Communists 
took over, by President Benes himself. Those who would impose restraints 


upon the press as a whole in the hope of checking the excesses of yellow journal- » 


ism should consider the lesson of Czechoslovakia. THoMAS BARMAN 


A GREAT Swiss NEWSPAPER: The story of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung. By 
Elizabeth Wiskemann. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. ix+0 pp. Illus. Index. 18s. 

In this scholarly record, which will be of interest to both historians and journal- 

ists, Miss Wiskemann traces the rise of one of the world’s great newspapers 

against the background of home and foreign politics in Switzerland. Founded 
in 1780 by a group of radicals, who had many contacts abroad, the Neue 

Ziircher Zeitung was the champion of political reform during the nineteenth 

century, after which it gradually adopted the moderate conservative policy 

which characterizes it today. 


From early times the paper made an outstanding contribution to European | 


public opinion through the quality of its contributors and the firmness with 
which successive editors maintained a high standard of independence and in- 
tegrity. After 1815, when the Powers guaranteed the neutrality of Switzerland, 
the Swiss press was frequently attacked by one country or another for not being 
sufficiently ‘neutral’, and this culminated during the last war, as Miss Wiske- 
mann shows, in a serious trial of strength between the N.Z.Z. and the Political 
Department of the Swiss Government. In June 1940, when Switzerland was cut 
off from the rest of the democratic world by the Axis Powers, on whom she de- 
pended for vital supplies of food and raw materials, the Political Department, 
under Pilet-Golaz, at first reacted to this terrible situation with some timidity. 
Instructions were issued to the press not to provoke the Germans by playing 
down their victories, but the men in charge of the N.Z.Z., like the Swiss com- 
mander General Guisan, took a more courageous and statesmanlike view. They 
knew, as Miss Wiskemann says (p. 71), ‘that nothing could save Switzerland 
from Hitler, no amount of servility, but only the coldly calculating considera- 
tion of whether it was worth the Germans’ while to preserve Swiss neutrality’. 
On 1 July 1940 Bretscher, the editor, with the full support of his colleagues and 
directors, published the now famous statement in which he said that so long as 
Germany displayed only her fearful capacity for making war and her unprece- 
dented military supplies the paper was not called upon to glorify the new masters 
of Europe. After stating that both dignity and interest dictated that they should 
wait and see what Germany made out of her victory, he continued (p. 72): 


And so long as German White Books appear in which Germany’s victim, Holland, 
is held responsible for Germany’s attack upon her, we have really no occasion 
morally to disavow ourselves .. . The results of such a change of attitude on the 
part of the N.Z.Z. might be far-reaching and fateful. It might, within the country, 
be the signal for a repudiation of our Swiss nationality; abroad it would bring us 
into contempt, and ...create the impression that Switzerland is now ripe for 
invasion. I personally believe that a majority of the Swiss people would not under- 
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stand a change of this kind in a leading newspaper like the N.Z.Z. but would reproach 
us for betraying the honour of the paper and a tradition a century anda halfold... 
We must simply face this period of fearful uncertainty together whatever it brings. 
I myself believe that “Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it . . .’ 


Miss Wiskemann, who served as Assistant Press Attaché in the British Legation 
in Berne during the war, throws much light on people and events about which, 
in the nature of things, very little was known at the time in this country. His- 
torians will be grateful to her for this carefully documented record and for much 
previously unpublished information. EILEEN STIFF 


EUROPE 


Way Nato? By Paul-Henri Spaak. On the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. London, Penguin Books, 1959. 
62 pp. (A Penguin Special). 1s. 6d. 
Pourguor L’0.T.A.N.? By Paul-Henri Spaak. Paris, Plon, 1959. 77 pp. 
Frs. 300. 
M. SpAaK thinks that the death of Jan Mazaryk on 13 March 1948 marked not 
only the end of liberty in Czechoslovakia, but was also the hour of awakening 
for the West; but that the Brussels Treaty of five European countries (France, 
Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg) was ‘something almost 
pitiful’ (p. 13), and it was clear that America was needed. On the day this treaty 
was signed the U.S.A. promised her support to the five in their mutual defence. 
He writes that “The fundamental idea of the Atlantic Alliance is to unite sooner 
to ensure peace, so as to avoid having to unite later to win a war’ (p. 17), and 
that the N.A.T.O. countries had to be defended along the line of the iron curtain, 
with no question of surrendering any part of an ally’s territory or population 
(p. 19). M. Spaak considers that the most dangerous moves are now in Africa 
and Asia, and says that ‘Lenin himself predicted that Europe’s colonies would 
become Communist before their mother countries’ (p. 27). When the Treaty 
establishing the N.A.T.O. was signed in 1949 the West thought only of defence, 
but now they must think in terms of encirclement by Russian propaganda. 
This is a very readable and useful little book. Marjory TAYLOR 


CoMMUNIST ECONOMIC STRATEGY: The Role of East-Central Europe. By 
Jan Wszelaki. Background by H. Christian Sonne. Foreword by Henry G. 
Aubrey. Washington, National Planning Association; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 132 pp. Tables. (The Economics of Competitive 
Coexistence.) $3. 245. 

WITHIN the important Project on the Economics of Competitive Coexistence, 

directed by Professor Aubrey, this monograph is an attempt at defining East- 

Central Europe’s role in Communist economic strategy. 

Dr Wszelaki’s analysis, based on a great wealth of well-sieved factual 
material, leads to conclusions which can be broadly summarized as follows. It 
is arguable that East-Central Europe would have a better chance of economic 
growth were the area allowed to integrate as a separate entity, or alternatively, 
to expand its traditional ties with the West. But such contingencies are not 
realistic, if only because the Soviet Union has inherited from old Russia her 
tendency to oppose any pooling of strength among the nations of her sphere of 
influence. As time goes by the area’s dependence on Soviet imports and reliance 
on Soviet markets may be expected to grow. On the other hand the Soviet 
Union has to rely on the area’s deliveries of uranium and other key materials 
and, above all, of industrial and transport equipment. It is true that by now 
the Soviet Union herself produces a wide range of machinery. But she has never 
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been able to satisfy her needs fully and in all sectors of equipment: it is of para- 
mount importance to her to be able to supplement her own output with that of 
the area. Hence ‘....loss of control over East Germany would hardly be 
acceptable to the Soviet Union for economic reasons alone, not to speak of 
political and military considerations. This is true also of Czechoslovakia which 
is of extreme importance for Soviet economic penetration of Asia and Africa. 
The same goes for Poland, because of its position as a land bridge to East Ger- 
many, its merchant fleet and other assets’ (p. 110). An important factor in the 
area’s role in the overall strategy of the Communist bloc is the large degree to 
which it is an economic complement to under-developed and politically un- 
committed nations: Western outlets for primary products being not always 
secure, other customers for such materials and other sources of capital goods are 
sought, and expansion of East-Central Europe’s commodity exchanges with 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America may be expected on economic, quite apart 
from political, motives. 

Quite a few links in this reasoning are of course not uncontroversial. But 
this reviewer, at least, finds the weighing up of arguments convincing. Any 
reservations he would have primarily concern two points. First, he is not sure 
whether obstacles to planned rational economic integration of the area and the 
U.S.S.R. have been brought out in sufficient relief. Secondly—and this is a point 
of no lesser consequence—he would hesitate to share the author’s view that the 
need for Soviet financial support for the area’s growth was only temporary. 
Needless to say, these doubts do not detract anything from the reviewer's 
respect for this most admirable and stimulating contribution to the literature on 
the subject. ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


LE FRONT PoPuLAIRE ET LES ELECTIONS DE 1936. By Georges Dupeux. Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1959. 183 pp. Maps. Diagrams. Frs. 1,900. 


‘ELECTORAL sociology’ has become something of a cult in France, with M. Goguel 
as its High Priest. There is such a subject, and M. Goguel and his disciples have 
produced some useful monographs in the field. M. Dupeux collaborated with 
M. Goguel, a few years ago, in preparing an estimate of achievements so far and 
a guide to further research. He claims in this work that he has followed faith- 
fully the lines of research recommended by M. Goguel for studies on a national 
scale, in his Initiation aux recherches de géographie électorale (Paris, 1953). The 
result must surely be to lead M. Goguel to revise some of his views. 

For the reader ends this book wondering whether what he has learnt is of 
any use to anybody. One can see the value—limited, but real—of intensive 
local studies of electoral behaviour, of studies of the distribution of political 
opinions within a nation, of attempts to relate this distribution to economic 
and other factors, and of the studies of actual campaigns based on on-the-spot 
observations and impressions which might well otherwise have been lost to the 
historian. But M. Dupeux’s work is not in any of these categories. He is too far 
away from 1936 to be fresh and topical and too near to secure any useful per- 
spective. Real perspective would have shown him that the 1936 elections are 
not a suitable focal point for either the historian or the sociologist or the political 
scientist. 

M. Dupeux’s first two chapters are merely parts of the history of France in 
the decade leading to the second World War, and the next two belong to the 
parliamentary history of the period. These form Part One. Part Two sum- 
marizes the election campaign and the results of its two ballots, in thirty-three 
pages that add nothing to the knowledge of the specialist and are wearying to the 
non-specialist. Part Three gives the geographical distribution of votes, but again 
without adding anything new. A final chapter attempts, in eight and a half 
pages of text and six of maps, to find correlations between political opinions, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the distribution of agriculture and industry, 
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of high and low birth-rates, and of traditional opinions. This aspect would have 
been worth more detailed research and a longish article, even if, as is probable, 
it had led its author only to the same conclusions as earlier studies of other 
elections. WILLIAM PICKLES 


LA PROCEDURE DE REVISION DE LA CONSTITUTION DU 27 OCTOBRE 1946: Ses 
applications, sa modification par la Loi du 3 juin 1958. By Paul Drevet. 
Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, R. Pichon et R. 
Durand-Auzias, 1959. I9I pp. Bibliog. Frs. 1,900. 

Tuis strictly judicial analysis has all the virtue and aridity of a French lawyer’s 
approach to a problem of constitutional law. It should not be reviewed by a 
historian, who cannot but seize with relief on the few points where political 
reality breaks through the crust of legal technicalities. It was obviously mostly 
written before the events of 1958. The effective obstacle to constitutional re- 
vision was the fact that it required either a larger majority in the National 
Assembly than any proposal had a chance of obtaining, or else an appeal by 
referendum to the people, which was resisted as an infringement of total parlia- 
mentary sovereignty. After two final attempts to simplify the procedure of 
revision, by the Governments of MM. Gaillard and Pflimlin, had failed, extra- 
parliamentary developments brought the regime of the Fourth Republic to an 
end. A. COBBAN 


DuTCcH FOREIGN POLIcy SINCE 1815: A Study in Small Power Politics. By Amry 
Vandenbosch. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. x + 318 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. Fi. 25.50. 

TuIs study of the foreign policy of the Netherlands gives a clear picture of her 

desire for peace and international justice. While idealism urged her to protest 

when international morality was at stake, fear of becoming involved usually 

held her back. Nevertheless, she joined in sanctions against Italy in 1935-6. 

Beside their clinging to neutrality and small-Power status, the Dutch were often 

embarrassed by the possession of large colonies, which they could not defend 

without the help of Britain. Netherlands relations with Japan are interesting, 
particularly from May 1940 to December 1941. But Brussels was ‘considered 
the most difficult post in the Dutch diplomatic service’ (p. 37). Belgian frontier 
claims after the first World War and the control of the Scheldt are well described ; 
also the 1925 Treaty, which was refused ratification by the Dutch First Chamber. 

Distrust of Britain, France, and Belgium disappeared after the rise of Hitler, 

and relations with the last-named country improved very rapidly. Dutch foreign 

policy since the second World War and their attitude towards the Charter of 
the United Nations and entry into N.A.T.O. are briefly summarized and show 
the complete rejection of isolationism. Enthusiasm for supra-national authority 
made the Dutch revise their Constitution in order to ensure full participation. 

Staf de Clercq, a young soldier of the first World War, was the Flemish 

Nationalist leader of the second War, not René de Clercq (p. 248, note 1). 

Hymans was not Belgian Prime Minister in 1919 (p. 256), but Foreign Minister, 

as mentioned correctly later (p. 258, note 3). President Roosevelt’s message to 

Hitler and Mussolini was sent on 14, not 15, April 1939 (p. 277). Germany and 

Italy were not signatories of the Brussels Treaty in March 1948 (p. 302), but 

joined Western Union after the signing of the Paris Agreements in October 

1954. MARJORY TAYLOR 


THE BUILDING OF MODERN SWEDEN: The Reign of Gustav v, 1907-1950. By 
O. Fritiof Ander. Rock Island, Ill., Denkmann Memorial Library, Augus- 
tana College, 1958. xix + 271 pp. Index. $5.75. 

Tus book deals with the economic, social, and political development of Sweden 

during the reign of King Gustav v and its first twelve chapters contain a 
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thoroughly detached and critical survey of the subject. Of particular interest 
today is the analysis of the inner political situation during the first World War. 
Here the author gives a detailed account of the deplorable role played by the 
Conservative Government until the autumn of.1917 and by the Swedish Foreign 
Ministry under Arvid Lindeman, the pro-German Foreign Minister. In the 
autumn of 1917 the Liberals and Social Democrats profited by the embarrass- 
ment of the Conservatives, and the danger of a prussification of Sweden, which 
was very real earlier in the war, came to an end. Mr Ander makes it clear that it 
was not the Swedish people in general but the Right wing and the Court which 
were pro-German, and also that the farmers and the ‘war barons’ profited by the 
scarcity of food during the war. There follows an excellent description of the 
gradual emergence of the Social Democratic Party—despite the reluctance of 
the King to recognize it as the strongest party in the Riksdag—until, on 10 
March 1920, the first purely Social Democrat Government was formed under 
Branting. It was of great intellectual prowess, including such men as Per Albin 
Hansson and Rickard Sandler. 

One of the points stressed by the author is that the democratization of 
Sweden during 1918-21 did not involve any really radical change as had been 
expected, and that gradually labour became quite popular and the capitalists 
even developed a respect for organized labour. More important still, the general 
public seemed to agree that labour had waited long enough to enjoy life and 
deserved to do so. 

While the first twelve chapters are a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the development of modern Sweden, the chapters dealing with her foreign 
policy during the two World Wars and, in particular, the one on ‘The Dilemma 
of a neutral nation during World War II’ are rather poor. In fact this latter 
chapter shows a certain bias and is not at all on a par with the detachment 
shown by the author when dealing with Sweden’s position during the first 
World War. 

O. Fritiof Ander was born in Sweden and spent his early years there. Al- 
though the major part of his education was received in the United States, he 
admits a certain prejudice and deep sympathy for the land of his birth; his 
natural fondness for his adopted fatherland perhaps shows itself a little in his 
claim that Sweden ‘is becoming more and more “americanized’’’. While it 
must be admitted that American influence is noticeable in industry, etc., and in 


some respects in some of the buildings, the spiritual development of Sweden does | 


not, in the reviewer’s opinion, show the same tendency. Aenes H. Hicks 


DocuMENTS ON GERMAN ForEIGN Poticy 1918-1945. Series C (1933-1937). 
The Third Reich: First Phase. Vol. 11. June 14, 1934-March 31, 1935. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1959. Ixxii+1,157 pp. 60s. 

Tuis is another highly interesting instalment of the German diplomatic docu- 


ments. It begins with the first, historic, meeting between Hitler and Mussolini 
on 14 June 1934, giving, for the first time, exactly what Hitler said (p. 14), and 


showing very plainly that, in spite of diplomatic pretences to the contrary, the 
result was flat disagreement. Six weeks later things are made worse still by the 
murder of Dollfuss; the documents show into what deep embarrassment this act 
of excessive zeal threw Hitler, and how furious Mussolini was. Later, we are 
shown Von Papen vainly trying to pour oil on the troubled waters. 

Other subjects which fill many pages of this very long volume include the 


negotiations for the abortive Eastern Pact, the Saar Plebiscite (nothing sensa- | 


tional in either of these fields), and interchanges with an indignant Great Britain 
over Germany’s unilateral disarmament and financial defaults. A very interest- 
ing confidential memorandum on Germany’s new economic policy frankly records 
the political purpose of Germany’s commercial treaties with Hungary and 
Yugoslavia (p. 36). Géring visits Belgrade and indulges in what the Hungarian 
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Foreign Minister, Kanya, on another occasion called his ‘irvruenta sincerita’ with 
such effect that Hungary actually threatens to form a Danubian Confederation 
with Austria and Czechoslovakia against Germany, unless she stops courting 
Yugoslavia (pp. 643-4). The Rumanian Minister in Berlin, M. Comnen, tries to 
get something out of Germany for his own country (he does not mention this, at 
least not in the same form, in his books); Goring is asked exactly what he did 
say, and calls M. Comnen ‘a perfumed liar’ (p. 624). The date of the last docu- 
ment is March 1935. 

It is interesting not to find in the volume any document relating to Spain, 
only three to Turkey, none at all to Bulgaria, and, in the few documents relating 
to Czechoslovakia, very little hostility. The advisability of financing Henlein’s 
election campaign is discussed hesitantly. 

The translation this time is literate, in agreeable contrast to so many of the 
earlier volumes. C. A. MACARTNEY 


FROM BISMARCK TO ADENAUER: Aspects of German Statecraft. The Albert 
Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1958. By Gordon A. Craig. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958; London, Oxford University Press, 
1959. xvii + 156 pp. Index. $4.50. 36s. 

In this series of lectures Professor Craig shows considerable indulgence towards 

Bismarck, Stresemann, and Adenauer, while deploring the careers of Holstein, 

Biilow, and Kiderlen-Wachter. For Rathenau he expresses a certain sympathy, 

but shows unusual severity towards Briining, to whom he seems unwilling to 

allow the benefit of any doubt. 

While reluctantly quoting Bamberger, who said ‘ “Prince Bismarck believes 
firmly and deeply in a God who has the remarkable faculty of always agreeing 
with him ”’’ (p. 19), Professor Craig finds the three essential qualities of the 
politician in Bismarck. According to Max Weber these were passion (by which 
he appeared to mean dedication), a feeling of responsibility, and a sense of 
proportion. In his lecture on Ambassadors from Bismarck to Hitler Professor 
Craig is however obliged to face the fact that ‘at the moment of crisis, Bis- 
marck’s faulty methods of dealing with his foreign service helped destroy the 
foundations of his diplomatic system’ (pp. 102-3). Professor Craig is speaking 
of 1890; it is interesting that he has no doubts about Bismarck’s policy towards 
Russia, but in connexion with Rathenau he condemns the attempt to return to 
that policy represented by the Treaty of Rapallo. 

Professor Craig admires Adenauer for his ‘steadiness of nerve and stubborn- 
ness of purpose’ (p. 148) and above all as a great European. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


DiE MACHTERGREIFUNG: Ein Bericht iiber die Technik des Nationalsozial- 
istischen Staatsstreichs. By Hans Otto Meissner and Harry Wilde. Stutt- 
gart, J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1958. 363 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. DM 24. 

TuIs is an analysis of Hitler’s technique in making himself absolute ruler 

of Germany, of his ‘legal’ coup d’état. The son of State-Secretary Meissner 

is now able to make use of all the confidential information which for one reason 
or another his father left out of his own rather colourless account of things.? In 
order to do a more professional and less personal job the younger Meissner in- 


| vited the collaboration of the journalist Harry Wilde. The latter, already some- 
nsa- | 
tain | 


thing of an expert on the Reichstag fire, has studied the generous supply of 
material at the Munich Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte; he has used interesting evi- 
dence from Hans Zehrer about Schleicher. The final result does in fact put the 
chief emphasis upon the Reichstag fire, about which the older Meissner at the 


? Otto Meissner, Staatssekvetdy unter Ebert-Hindenburg—-Hitler (Hamburg, 1950). Re- 
viewed in International Affairs, July 1951, p. 369. 
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Presidential palace necessarily knew little. It becomes clear that it was Goebbels’s 
plan to create a melodramatic incident which should appear to justify the arrest 
of the Nazis’ chief enemies and the suppression of the anti-Nazi press only a few 
days before the general election of March 1933. The wretched van der Lubbe, a 
self-styled incendiary, was very luckily procured as cover by Helldorf’s agent, 
Paul Waschinski. But the extraordinary thing was that the fire was not enough: 
in spite of a campaign of intimidation which those who witnessed it will never 
forget, a majority of the German people voted for parties other than the Nazi 
party, only 288 Nazis being returned in a House which counted 647 Deputies. 
The Communists had to be suppressed (eighty-one Communist Deputies had 
been returned), and the Centre Party cheated, in order that the Enabling Act 
might be passed. By these devices Hitler became tyrant of Germany ‘legally’. 
ELizABETH WISKEMANN 


Diz VERRATENE RepuBLik: Geschichte der Deutschen Gegenrevolution. By 

Wilhelm Hoegner. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1958. 397 pp. Illus. DM 27.50. 
Tue author of this history of the Weimar Republic was from 1954 to 1957 
Social Democratic Premier of Bavaria. Previous to his emigration in 1933 he 
belonged to the Bavarian Landtag and served as public prosecutor and judge. 
He strongly condemns the Versailles Treaty which he calls ‘the instrument for 
the continuation of the war by other means’ (p. 42). He maintains that the peace 
settlement contradicted the Fourteen Points. To Dr Hoegner it was a mistake 
that the old economic order was not changed in Germany, and throughout he 
shows some sympathy with left-wing extremists, particularly with the in- 
dependent socialists. However much one may agree with him in considering 
many of the actions of the bourgeois parties mistaken, he fails to grasp the real 
threat to a settled order which Communist outbreaks involved, and he disposes 
of the fears of the propertied classes as exaggerated. He is too much inclined to 
look for an explanation of the fall of the Republic in ‘betrayals’ by groups, such 
as big business, the Prussian Junkers, and so on. While these contributed their 
part, it was the masses which swept Hitler into power. The reader is driven to 
the same conclusion by Dr Hoegner’s moving account of the many brutalities 


committed against political opponents by the extreme Right with the conni- | 
vance of vast sections of public opinion and often of the police. The perpetrators | 
of these crimes—such as the Fememorde, and the assassination of Erzberger and | 


Rathenau—their backers, and their tolerators must have come to a tidy total. 
The callous German press comments given in the book are most valuable. 


The author is at his best in dealing with Bavarian affairs, and his account, | 


from a Social Democratic viewpoint, is a useful corrective to other books by 
authors farther to the Right. The Bavarian People’s Party is given the lashing 
it deserves and even the former Crown Prince Rupert does not escape some 
damning allegations of dealings with the extremists. The notable part which 
wide circles in Bavaria played in keeping alive a singular mixture of the most 
dangerous thugs anywhete in the country, and particularly the Nazis, is given 
full credit. The reader will have to overlook some curious statements (for in- 
stance that Hitler remained unmarried—p. 124) which are due to the fact that 
the MS. was basically written in 1934. Yet in another way this makes the book 
more interesting as an account of affairs still fresh in the author’s mind at the 
time of writing. FRANK Eyck 


OTHER MEN’s GRAVEs: Diary of an SS Man. By Peter Neumann. Trans. by Con- 

stantine FitzGibbon. London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1958. 286 pp. 21s. 
THE publishers of this book believe that the existence of the SS and other Nazi 
organizations and the monstrous crimes their members committed cannot solely 
be blamed on ‘some undefined characteristic inherent in the Germans’, since 
crimes of a similar nature, though on a lesser scale, have been committed since 
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1945 by men of other nationalities. The autobiography of this SS officer pro- 
vides, in their view at least, a partial answer to the question ‘How did men get 
that way?’ The book is hard to stomach. It tells the story of how a young Ger- 
man was turned into a successful SS officer who went through the horrors of 
war and the almost greater frightfulness of SS and Nazi methods, yet retained to 
some extent his basically decent instincts and his capacity to recognize, if all 
too infrequently, the vileness of much that was done, under the guise of patriot- 
ism, to achieve victory for ‘Germanentum’ in the struggle against such allegedly 
sub-human species as Russians and Jews. HELEN LIDDELL 


DDR. 300 Fragen. 300 Antworten. 3rd ed. Ed. by Ausschuss fiir Deutsche 
Einheit. Berlin, Verlag die Wirtschaft, 1958. 223 pp. Illus. Maps. 
WIE SIEHT ES DRUBEN AUS? Wissenswertes iiber Westdeutschland. Berlin, 
Kongress-Verlag, 1958. 200 pp. Illus, DM 2. 
THESE booklets, though edited by the Ausschuss fiir Einheit, are undoubtedly 
official and Government-sponsored. The first gives a number of statistics and 
facts about the German Democratic Republic together with a rose-coloured im- 
pression of life in that land. Eight pages are devoted to the attitude of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic towards reunification and a peace treaty and its 
reasons for proposing a confederation; another seven pages describe its foreign 
policy and its attitude towards disarmament, including a number of references 
to the reduction on 30 June 1956 of its military forces by 30,000 men to a total 
of 90,000. Elsewhere (pp. 35-9) the organization, strength, and tasks of the 
People’s Army and the People’s Police is described. 

In Wie sieht es driiben aus?, the section headed ‘Das Wiederstehen des Mili- 
tarismus und Faschismus’ (pp. 56-74) gives inaccurate figures for the strength 
of the West German Bundeswehr, and describes its ‘ninety generals and 
admirals’ as having all been higher officers in the Hitler Wehrmacht. It also 
describes the nature of the military training of the Bundeswehr, but concludes 
that what is decisive in the character of an army is not its military training but 
the policy it serves, the kind of men who lead it, and the spirit in which it is led. 
The section on the Co-determination Laws (pp. 101-3) is inaccurate and mis- 
leading —even granted the need to condemn, in economic terms, all manifesta- 
tions of the system of free enterprise. Taken together, these compilations reveal 
some of the difficulties in the way of German reunification so long as the present 
regime continues in power in East Germany. HELEN LIDDELL 


POLISH-GERMAN FRONTIER FROM THE STANDPOINT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
2nd ed. in English. By Bolestaw Wiewiéra. Preface by Alfons Klafkowski. 
Poznan, Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Zachodnie, 1959. XXxii+224 pp. 
Bibliog. 

Tue fact that Dr Wiewora’s meticulous and well-documented study of the legal 

validity of the present frontier between Germany and Poland is in a sense an ex 

post facto justification of Poland’s rights in the matter does not in any way de- 
tract from the soundness of his arguments. It demonstrates, if any further 
demonstration were needed, the absurdity of the present situation as far as the 
recognition (or non-recognition, as the case may be) of the German Democratic 

Republic is concerned. Even in the absence of such recognition by the Western 

Powers, however, it can hardly be argued that the latter did not agree, in a de- 

finitive manner, to the so-called Oder—Neisse Line as being the frontier between 

the two countries. The Potsdam Agreement, though not ratified by the Western 

Powers, shows that the intention was to confer legally valid benefits on Poland, 

notwithstanding that the latter country was not a Contracting Party. Agree- 

ments 1 favorem tertii are by no means unknown in international law, and the 
text of the Potsdam Agreement is such that Poland can rightly claim the benefits 
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of an undertaking given by the three Powers which, after assuming supreme 
authority over Germany, also assumed the right to determine the boundaries of 
that country. 

The fact that neither the Berlin Declaration of 5 June 1945, nor the Potsdam 
Agreement of 2 August 1945, were formally ratified by the signatories does not 
invalidate the conclusion reached by the author that the undertaking given 
must be regarded as legally binding. There is no rule of international law that 
agreements, in order to be binding, must be ratified in accordance with the 
constitutional processes of the signatory States, and in fact it has now become 


customary to provide specifically for ratification of international agreements | 


where it is desired to make such agreements subject to the requirement of rati- 
fication. There would hardly have been any need for the author to strengthen 


his argument by classifying the incorporation of Germany’s eastern territories | 


into Poland as reintegration—rather than cession—of territory which had 


formerly been Polish. The arguments based on the Berlin and Potsdam Declara- | 
tions would have been sufficient in themselves to support the conclusion that the | 


Oder-Neisse Line is the legal frontier between Germany and Poland, and that 


any special pleading to the contrary is devoid of any sound legal basis. 
F. Honic 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF PoLAND: An Outline of History. By M. K. Dziewa- 
nowski. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. xvi + 369 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Russian Research 
Center Studies, 32.) $8. 60s. 

PROFESSOR DzIEWANOWSK!'s book claims to be ‘the first systematic history of 

the Communist Party of Poland’ (p. vii) in any language; more strictly, it is the 


first academic history of the Communist movement in Poland from its late- | 


nineteenth-century origins te September 1958. The specialist will welcome the 
seventy-five pages of bibliography, notes, and index, but there is nothing in the 
presentation or the subject-matter of the work to frighten the ordinary intelli- 


gent reader. A few factual mistakes and a handful of misprints are well below 


the admissible margin. 


The central theme of the book may be said to be the polarization of the Polish | 


Marxist movement between the recognition of the national aspirations of the 
Poles and the desire for solidarity and close co-operation with the dominant 
Russian Marxist movement. Here lies the source of the original division into 
‘social patriots’ and ‘social democrats’, and it provides us with the main clue to 
the apparently bewildering series of factions, splits, and mergers which the 
various Communist organizations (S.D.K.P.i L., K.P.P., P.P.R., P.Z.P.R.), 
the Polish Socialist Party (P.P.S.), and other left-wing groups experienced at 
different times. Professor Dziewanowski gives due regard to both the internal 
conditions of the country and the factors and forces external to it, and one has 
the impression that he regards the latter as decisive in shaping the history of 


Communism in Poland. Mutatis mutandis, his conclusion on p. 289 fits all the | 
stages of his story: ‘The ultimate limits of the Polish decompression [since 1956] | 


are set by the basic facts of geography, postwar power politics, and the internal 
situation of the “‘socialist camp’’.’ 

The author uses all available sources, both Communist and non-Communist, 
but his anti-Communist position visibly colours his interpretation. The analysis 
of ideological nuances and personality clashes in the early period seems par- 
ticularly penetrating. But the lack of accessible archives and the habitual 
secrecy of policy-making constitute serious handicaps for a historian, and here 
some of Professor Dziewanowski’s generalizations may strike one as question- 
able, vague, or not sufficiently supported. Sovietology, to which this book is 
inter alia a contribution, is still, unfortunately, a partly speculative science. 

Z. A. PELCZYNSKI 
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LEGAL SOURCES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Ed. by Vladimir 


Gsovski. New York, Praeger for the Free Europe Committee; London, 
Stevens (Atlantic Books), 1959. 180 pp. Index. 42s, 


Tus volume is one of the series of legal bibliographies prepared by the Mid- 
European Project of the Library of Congress under the general editorship of 
Dr Gsovski; and it bears all the marks of the high standard of scholarship 
associated with that institution. The indexing, for example, is outstanding. 
This is, of course, a book for the specialist, but in that limited field it should 
prove invaluable. The Free Europe Committee is to be congratulated on making 
its publication possible. The student working in Europe has perhaps one slight 
criticism to make: the list of articles in periodicals included in the bibliography 
must necessarily be highly selective, but even so its English-language section 
seems too heavily weighted in favour of American publications. The material 
ends with a list of the most important laws enacted in Czechoslovakia between 


1945 and 1957, and it would be useful if from time to time supplements were 
made available to bring it up to date. O. Pick 


GRIECHENLAND: Grenzen wirtschaftlicher Hilfe fiir den Entwicklungserfolg. 
By Karl Heinz Pfeffer and Irma Schaafhausen. Foreword by Clodwig Kap- 
ferer. Hamburg, Verlag Weltarchiv GMBH, 1959. 139 pp. DM 12. 

THE ‘limits’ to which the sub-title refers are those of Greece’s capacity to absorb 
economic aid from outside. According to the authors’ thesis, Greece is not so 
much an under-developed country as a country which is, beyond a certain 
limited point, insusceptible of development. The argument is developed in two 
parts, the first concerned with economic factors and the second wiih non- 
economic (principally social and political). The emphasis is placed on the latter 
rather than on the former, but in both parts due attention is given to the opera- 
tion of international factors over which Greece has no control and her would-be 
helpers very little: for instance, the effect of the iron curtain, which cuts off the 
great port of Salonika from its natural hinterland. 

The authors have not been content to rest their case on theoretical considera- 
tions or documentary material. They have made themselves acquainted with 
Greek life in the villages and mountains and ports as well as with official 
statistics. The consequent touches of personal observation lend warmth and 
colour to their otherwise sombre conclusion: that the economic development of 
Greece depends on a comprehensive social transformation, which is ‘undenkbar 
ohne die entsprechenden Voraussetzungen internationaler Art’ (p. 133). Of all 
the political elements active in Greece today, perhaps only the Communists 
would be prepared both to accept that conclusion and to act on it. 


C. M. WoopHOUSE 


THE UNDEFEATED. By George Paloczi-Horvath. London, Secker & Warburg, 
1959. 288 pp. 25s. 

THE Hungarian Revolution of 1956 was bound to produce a number of books 
on the subject of the ‘God that failed’. This is one of them. Mr Paloczi-Hor- 
vath, who now lives in exile in England, has chosen the form of an autobio- 
graphy. The author, descendant of a noble Hungarian family, was in turn an 
undergraduate—first in Vienna and later in an American provincial university 
reporter, roving correspondent, and foreign editor of one of the leading Hun- 
garian newspapers. During the ‘phoney war’ he worked for a British ‘news 
service’ in Budapest, fled from Hungary after Count Teleky’s suicide, became 
enrolled in S.O.E. (Special Operations Executive) in the Middle East, and re- 
turned to Hungary in 1947 to work first as editor of a Communist-controlled 
weekly and later of the foreign language broadcasts of Radio Budapest. After 
his return he joined the Communist Party, only to be arrested, tortured, and 
sentenced for high treason and espionage during the post-Rajk purge. 
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The first half of the book is kaleidoscopic; events in Hungary and in the world 
at large during the inter-war period are related in an oversimplified manner in 
terms of the emotions they provoked in the author’s mind. One chapter is 
devoted to the ‘separate peace’ negotiations conducted secretly in Istanbul in 
1943 between the allies and Hungary. The author was one of the intermediaries, 
yet his tale adds little to the already published material. According to Paloczi- 
Horvath, the failure of the separate peace concept was largely due to the un- 
realistic attitude of Kallay and his advisers. This is true up to a point. How- 
ever, Paloczi-Horvath’s version is just as over-simplified as the one published 
in Kallay’s Memoirs from the opposite angle; but the amateurishness of S.O.E. 
emerging from Paloczi’s tale makes one shudder. In the second half of the book 
the author gives a fascinating account of the five years spent in prison, the 
methods of the secret police by which he was finally induced to sign a sham con- 
fession, the secret trial, and all the facets of a political prisoner’s life under a 
Communist dictatorship. These chapters are written with fervour and deep 
emotion. Although the story of the purges is not new, Paloczi succeeds in con- 
veying a revealing insight into their mechanism. In 1954, during the thaw 
period, the author was released. His final chapter is devoted to the Hungarian 
rising and to the growth of the revolutionary climate engendered by the Hun- 
garian writers. In this the author played a distinguished part as a contributor 
to the Literary Gazette. ANDREW REvAI 


AMERICAN AID TO GREECE: A Report on the First Ten Years. By C. A. Munk- 
man. New York, Praeger, 1958; London, Methuen, 1959. ix +- 306 pp. 
Map. $5. 30s. 

Mr MunkMAN is a chartered accountant of British nationality who has served 


as a senior executive with U.N.R.R.A., the I.R.O., and various American aid 


agencies. His comprehensive survey of American aid to Greece during the first 
ten years provides much useful information for the student and specialist. The 
author’s style, however, suggests that he is excessively preoccupied with the 
potential ignorance of his readers about commonplace matters. The intro- 
duction of extraneous material, often in a highly discursive vein, tends to detract 
from the book’s value as a serious analysis. The early chapters, for instance, 
abound in trite generalities, such as ‘The corner of Europe commonly known as 
the Balkans has been a region of instability and disturbance for many centuries’ 
(p. 33); ‘History is an essential part of the training of anyone in foreign service, 
since it provides important clues to the present’ (p. 39); ‘Four thousand years 
of Greek history have known many ups and downs . . .’ (p. 40). 

When describing in detail the numerous projects undertaken by the Ameri- 
cans in Greece, the author shows a wide understanding of Greek economic prob- 
lems, and of the material, political, and psychological difficulties which pre- 
vented American aid irom becoming fully effective. His outspoken criticisms 
are always constructive. And many of his comments could usefully be applied 
to future foreign aid programmes. An index would have increased the value of 
this book as an important work of reference which, despite its literary short- 
comings, it deserves to be. Nancy CRAWSHAW 

U.S.S.R. 


AVEC JACQUES DUCLOS AU BANC DES ACCUSES A LA REUNION CONSTITUTIVE DU 
KOMINFORM A SZKLARSKA POREBA (22-27 septembre 1947). By Eugenio 
Reale. Trans. from the Italian by Pierre Bonuzzi. Paris, Plon, 1958. 
203 pp. Frs. 600. 

Dr EvGENIO REALE, who broke with the Communist movement after the 

events in Hungary, was one of the two delegates from the Italian Communist 

Party at the foundation meeting of the Cominform. The copious notes which he 

took during some of the proceedings were later used by him when reporting 

to his superiors in Rome. These notes, the bulk of the book, include Malenkov’s 
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account of the activities of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union as well as 
the reports of the representatives of the Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, Hungarian, 
and Yugoslav Communist Parties; these describe the progress of sovietization in 
their respective countries. The notes also cover some of the lengthy discussions 
in which several delegates bitterly criticized the policies of the French and 
Italian Communist Parties in the early post-war years. In a long introduction 
the author provides additional information on the views and positions of many 


delegates. IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 


RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET Union: A Modern History. By Warren Bartlett Walsh. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press; London, Mayflower, 1959. 
xv+640-+xxiii pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $10. 80s. 

Tis volume in the University of Michigan History of the Modern World is 
declared by its author to be written for the general reader and not for the pro- 
fessional specialist in Russian history and, by implication, to present the past as 
an aid to the understanding of the present. It should prove very useful to those 
for whom it is intended and of interest even for many of the professionals. The 
story is carried from the earliest days into 1958 ; some 265 of its 590 pages of text 
treat of the twentieth century, and within this plan the treatment is as com- 
prehensive as could reasonably be demanded, with especially generous attention 
to external relations. The pleasantly conversational style makes for easy read- 
ing, though also for an occasional imprecision. The mention of the power of the 
nobility over the Tsars (pp. 233 and 254), the views of the early Russian Marxists 
and the relations of Marx and Engels with them (p. 321), and the bracketing of 
the leadership of the Yugoslav national liberation movement with the Lublin 
Government as a creation of the Kremlin (p. 522), for example, seem to call for 
more qualification than perhaps the form would allow, and a reader might well 
wish to know what is ‘unusual’ about management of police and supervision of 
provincial governors by a Ministry of the Interior (p. 235) and why the state- 
ment at the head of the next page ‘follows’. There are also a few apparent typo- 
graphical and other slips (Cyrillic as the name of a language at p. 101, a missing 
boundary on a map at p. 129, a quotation at p. 186, a patronymic at p. 262, the 
date of the 17th Party Congress at p. 436, the description of those who attended 
the 1955 Geneva conference at p. 586, a book title at p. 626—where, perhaps a 
line is missing—and the translation of another at p. 633, and the word ‘chino- 
viki’ throughout). The statement under the table of official statistics at p. 548 
is untrue, and seems to call for figures and a decimal point. The use of the term 
‘secburo’ for the secretariat of the Central Committee (pp. 438 and 550), ‘Chair- 
man of Nationalities’ for Stalin’s office in the first Bolshevik Government (p. 
438), and ‘Executive Committee’ (p. 440) for the triumvirate formed to exercise 
the leadership on the removal of Lenin from active life is odd. ‘OGPU (Unified 
State Political Police)’ falls between translation and explanation. The Jewish 
autonomous oblast does not seem ever to have been called a raion (p. 535). 
These, however, though tedious, are not fundamental flaws in the work. Judge- 
ments expressed are reasonable and carefully guarded. In the nature of the 
work no detailed notes of sources are given, but there is a useful list of material 
for further reading. DEREK J. R. Scott 


SovieT AFFAIRS: Number Two. Ed. by David Footman. London, Chatto & 

Windus, 1959. 153 pp. Bibliog. (St Antony’s Papers No. 6.) 16s. 
In a few years, St Antony’s Papers have become generally recognized as one of 
the best periodical commentaries on international affairs appearing in this 
country. This series of Papers was initiated in 1956 with Soviet Affairs, No. 1, 
followed in succession by Far Eastern Affairs, No. 1; The Italian Local Elections, 
1956; Middle Eastern Affairs, No. 1; The Decline of the Third Republic; and now 
No. 6 reverts again to Soviet Affairs. 
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Soviet Affairs: Number Two contains three historical essays dealing with 
important episodes in the turbulent early years of the Soviet regime: 1. The 
Kronstadt Rising, by George Katkov; 2. Nestor Makhno, by David Footman; 
3. Operations in Transcaspia 1918-1919 and the 26 Commissars Case, by C. H. 
Ellis. All three papers are of considerable interest to the student of Soviet 
history because of the authors’ meticulous scrutiny of fact and fiction in Soviet 
materials and their rectification of misconceptions. But Mr Ellis’s study of the 
now notorious case of the twenty-six Soviet Commissars has the additional very 
pertinent contemporary interest of at last firmly nailing down the brazen Soviet 
lie about British responsibility for the murder of these Baku Bolsheviks in the 
Trans-Caspian desert in 1918, concerning which the Soviet Government ‘has 
continued to this day in its internal and external propaganda’ (p. 146). 

Mr Katkov’s detailed section on ‘The Political Theory and Practice of the 
Kronstadt Rebels’ (pp. 40-52) brings home the full irony of this most incon- 
gruous of all the risings against Lenin’s monopoly of political power. Here are 


the dreaded Sans Culottes, the most ardent protagonists of the Russian Revolu- | 


tion of 1917, revolting fiercely against the political results of the Revolution 
when it touched their own skins in 1921. Mr Katkov repudiates the idea of 
anarchist leadership of the revolt but he does not really explain how these wild 
Baltic sailors of 1917 developed such lucid political intelligence by 1921. The 


suspicion lingers that they did not in fact draft the Kronstadt political Mani- | 


festos of 1921, and that Mr Katkov’s sympathy for the objectives of this rising 
may have lent some posthumous glamour to the rebels. 

Students of the distracting criss-cross of events (and interpretations thereof) 
in the Civil War in the Ukraine (1917-21) will be grateful for Mr Footman’s 


most readable and lucid account of Nestor Makhno’s aims and operations first | 
against the Whites and finally against the Bolsheviks. The Soviet propaganda | 


thesis that the Bolshevik Revolution was opposed only by the Whites and the 
‘propertied classes’ was exploded both by Kronstadt and by Makhno’s move- 
ment. ‘His was one of the very few revolutionary movements to be controlled 
throughout by members of the “‘toiling masses” ’ (p. 77). This is undoubtedly 
true and largely explains ‘the vituperation and the paucity of fact [about him] 
in relevant Soviet writing’ (7bid.). In fairness to the Anarchist movement, how- 
ever, I would not go along with Mr Footman in also stressing the historical 
significance of Makhnoshchina as a unique instance of ‘supreme power in the 


hands of professed anarchists’, over a period of months. In his heyday, Makhno | 
blithely ignored the anarchist political code and behaved more like a bandit of the | 


steppes surrounded by a reckless rabble than a ‘professed anarchist’. C. G. 


THE SECRET NAME: The Soviet Record 1917-1958. By Lin Yutang. London, 
Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann, 1959. xxiii+234 pp. Diagrams. Index. 
18s. 


Dr Lin Yutanc’s book is written to show that Soviet Russia is neither a socialist 
nor a workers’ State, but a government ‘of the extreme right’. His book is far 
from being the first written in America to this thesis, and his sources are many of 
them very familiar, while he shows no sign of personal acquaintance with the 
U.S.S.R. Far too many of his statistics are twenty or more years old; the sales- 
tax figures quoted on p. 138 are laughably out of date, since they relate to the 
worst year of the war—1943. 

However, this is a hard-hitting little summary which might be useful in 
influencing certain ‘parlour pinks’, and it contains some tables, handy for 
propagandists, such as the ‘List of Treaties broken by the U.S.S.R.’ on p. 163. 
Dr Lin Yutang does not examine the relaxed political situation and improved 
material conditions which have developed inside the U.S.S.R. during the last 
two or three years. WRIGHT MILLER 
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h ARMED DipLomat: A Military Attaché in Russia. By J. V. Davidson-Houston. 
" London, Hale, 1959. xiv + 191 pp. Illus. Map. Index. ats. 
1; }  Tuisisa pleasantly written account of Brigadier Davidson-Houston’s two years’ 


1, life in Moscow as Military Attaché at the British Embassy and of his travels 
at throughout the Soviet Union at this time. He makes the bold claim to have seen 
et more of contemporary Russia than any of his countrymen, though not a few 
he seem to have covered the same if not more ground. Brigadier Davidson-Houston 
ry obviously likes the Russians, speaks Russian, and took more trouble to under- 
iet stand them than many a more stuffy Military Attaché. Believing that Moscow 
he , wasa place to be lived in as little as possible, he was always eager to travel and 
as visited the Crimea, the Caucasus, and Central Asia and traversed Siberia in the 

Trans-Siberian express on his way home. He thoroughly toured the country 
the round Moscow and has much of interest to say regarding the famous houses and 
on- | churches there and Tolstoy’s home at Yasnaya Polyana. Brigadier Davidson- 
are | Houston did not fall under Russia’s spell. His dominant impressions were of 
jlu- | fear: fear of authority, fear of foreigners, fear of the truth; the ubiquitous con- 
ion | trasts and contradictions in living standards, achievements, etc.; and, more 
. of agreeably, of the courtesy and friendliness towards the British of the ordinary 
vild people. His considered view is spelt out in his last words: Russia today is a 
The country to take account of, te talk about, and perhaps to visit, but certainly 
ani- not a place to live in. C.G 
sing | 


| Russta ExpLoreD. By John Brown. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1959. 

-eof) 222 pp. I6s. 
an’s | Mr Brown was well known in the 1930s as the agitator whom Lord Nuffield 
first | offered to send to Russia ‘to see for himself’. He went to Russia in fact at his 
anda own expense, learned the language and lived as a Russian worker, and returned 
ithe disillusioned. After twenty years he has now revisited Russia, penetrating as far 
yove- | as Irkutsk and Tashkent by the most unorthodox methods and mixing every- 
olled | where with ordinary Russians. It is a pity that with his unusual advantages of 
tedly | background, attitude, and experience Mr Brown has produced such a dis- 
him] | jointed and often superficial book. It is disappointing to find shrewd observa- 
how- | tions mixed with others which one would have thought self-evident, and there 
orical | are many mistakes which could have been avoided; for example, it was not 
n the | British but Belgian capital (p. 104) which had the lion’s share in industrializing 
1khno | Russia, and the everyday drink kvass is very far from being ‘mare’s milk’ (p. 69). 
of the | If Mr Brown’s book had been more solidly based it would also have mattered 
Mes less that it has been partly overtaken, as so often happens, by events. In 1959, 
two years after his visit, all visitors now report much increased relaxation, they 
take photographs almost anywhere without comment (cf. p. 68), and everyone 


mndon, | I talked to myself this year thought the labour camps were now almost empty 

Index. | (cf. p. 77), while writers such as Dudintsev who deal with personal problems 
have given Soviet literature a new aspect (cf. p. 193). On the other hand, Mr 

ycialist | Brown’s treatment of sport (Chapter 6), which I have not seen elsewhere, is 

- js far | likely to remain reliable. WRIGHT MILLER 
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THE NEAR East: A Modern History. By William Yale. Ann Arbor, The 
3 University of Michigan Press; London, Mayflower, 1959. 485 pp. Maps. 
seful e Tables. Bibliog. Index. (University of Michigan History of the Modern 
idy for} World.) $7.50. 6os. 


Pp: 10a Tuts book is shaped to the needs of an American rather than a British university 
tall syllabus. It belongs to a series that aims to describe areas of tension, and to 


van relate present difficulties to happenings not only yesterday but a century or so 
_— a I 
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ago. Asa result the janissaries, Mehemet Ali, Jamal ud-Din al Afghani, Enver, 
Balfour, Nasser, and Eisenhower all squeeze in between the same pair of boards. 

Up to a point it succeeds in its aim of interpreting today’s troubles in the 
light of yesterday. Its author is remembered by vintage Middle Easterners as 
the lynch-pin of the King—Crane Commission that tried, on behalf of President 
Wilson, to ‘ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants’. For nearly forty years, he 
has retained his sensitiveness to these wishes and opinions in a way that Western 
sponsors of the Baghdad Pact and Eisenhower Doctrine did not. 

But he has to over-compress. Rather less facts, and rather more signposts 
to trends, would have made his work easier going for the common reader. He is 
adequate on the political and psychological side, but most cursory on economics. 
His oil chapter devotes pages to facts about the concessions that are old, familiar, 
and easy to find elsewhere, and leaves no room for the topics that create tension 
now, such as the ambitions of Arab oil technicians, the frustrations caused to 
them in countries totally lacking in the habit of making risky investments, and 
the link, willy nilly, with Europe once Arabs are running expensive develop- 
ment and welfare schemes and, to keep them going, must have a steady market 
for their oil. There are a few bad slips in the later period; Iraq was not a member 
of N.A.T.O. (p. 429) nor was Egypt asked to join it (p. 450). But the book will 
serve those who want a gallop over the course. ELIZABETH MONROE 


VISAGES DE L’IsLAM. 2nd ed., rev. and enlarged. By Haidar Bammate. 
Lausanne, Payot; Paris, Société Francaise du Livre, 1958. 427 pp. Index. 
THE first edition of this book appeared in 1946. The revision now undertaken by 
the author consists in an amplification of the first chapter, ‘A Survey of the 
Muslim World’, an abridgment of the chapter on Islamic philosophy designed 
‘to lighten the book and make for easier reading’, and the addition of a final 
chapter on the state of the Islamic countries after the second World War. The 
book is designed, in the author’s words, to ‘bring out the parallel features in the 
tenets and morals of the two religions which dominate the Mediterranean Basin, 
and to show the affinities between the Muslim and Western civilizations’ (p. 11). 
The main part of the work consists of a dissertation on Islamic culture and on 
the impact which it has had at various times on the West. The treatment of the 
subject is scholarly and liberal. The writer, being himself a Muslim, naturally 
takes pains to present as favourable a picture as possible of Islam, although he 
is not blind to the causes of its decline from the thirteenth century onwards. 
Chapter 16, ‘Mouvement de Renovation’, is a concise and accurate survey of 
the various reformist movements which took place in Islam during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. These movements, the author believes, led gradually 
up to what he describes as the ‘ever-increasing, broadening and accelerated 
rhythm of the evolution of the Muslim world’ (p. 363) which has taken place 
since the second World War. That the increased political stature of the countries 
of the Middle East and South Asia is necessarily due to or associated with Islam 
is a proposition with which by no means everyone will agree. The brief survey of 
Muslim countries since the war is useful, though the figure of 30 million for the 


Muslim population of the U.S.S.R. is almost certainly an exaggeration. 
G. E. WHEELER 


Tue Soviet UNION AND THE MippLe East. By Walter Z. Laqueur. New York, 
Praeger; London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. x+366 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. $6. 35s. 

Soviet Russta’s intervention in Arab affairs in 1955-6 fell like a thunderbolt on 

the Western world. The diplomats and the expert political ‘crystal gazers’ were 

equally caught off balance with no satisfactory explanation of the why and 
wherefore of this disturbing event. Most of them looked for the answer in the 
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wrong places, while the strength and significance of Arab nationalism, it is now 
clear, were badly underestimated in the West. 

Stalin’s Russia had not been actively involved politically in the Arab world 
and therefore few in the West had given any serious thought to the theoretical 
and political tergiversations of the Comintern and the Kremlin in regard to 
Arab and Middle Eastern affairs. This gap in Western intelligence has now 
at last been filled by Mr Laqueur’s valuable studies: Communism and National- 
ism in the Middle East (1956) and this latest study of the theory and practice of 
Communism in the Arab world. Both books are marked by the same keen 
political awareness of the relation of great Power politics to local trends and 
personalities, command of the often obscure factual background, and careful 
study of Soviet and regional source material. 

Mr Laqueur’s analysis of the course of events in the Middle East since 1950 
definitively explodes the popular concept of a long-term Soviet diplomatic plan 
backed by Machiavellian skill and finesse. On the contrary, he shows that the 
Soviets went extremely slowly in countering Western defence plans, and it was 
probably the Egyptians, not the Russians, who took the first step towards a new 
power alignment in the Eastern Mediterranean. Briefly, ‘the Great Break- 
Through’ was really a Soviet walkover. The intense Arab resentment towards 
Western arms restrictions and Mediterranean defence proposals (p. 194) fused 
with the Soviet awareness of the possibilities of exploiting Arab nationalism 
against the Western Powers to create an entirely new situation. Mr Laqueur’s 
conclusion is that it was precisely because the Russians had not been formerly 
involved in the Arab world and, unlike the West, were not tarred with the brush 
of Imperialism that they were so eagerly and unsuspiciously welcomed by the 
Arabs in 1955-6. 

Even more interesting to many than the chapters explaining Soviet policy 
towards the Arab world are the excellent reconstruction in the first part of this 
book of the complicated pattern of Soviet doctrine on the Middle East since 
1917 and the history of the various special institutions set up for the express 
purpose of training Asian Communists in the early years of the Revolution (in- 
cluding the savage slaughter of the Arab experts, especially the Jews among 
them, during the purges of the ’thirties). This is a curious and little known 
story. As told by Mr Laqueur, Comintern policy seems at times to have 
approached the lunatic fringe in its unrealistic appraisal of local situations and 
instructions to local Communist Parties. Indeed, for sheer political idiocy it 
would be difficult to surpass the instructions given to the Palestinian Zionists, 
after the Soviet-German Pact of 1939, to maintain strict neutrality towards 
Hitler, or the cynical twists and turns of the Soviet attitude towards the Mufti 
of Jerusalem (1924-31) to accord with shifts in Soviet foreign policy. Never- 
theless, it would be a great mistake to dismiss Soviet ideology and doctrinal 
discussion on the Middle East, or indeed on any other part of the world, as a 
mere maze of aberrations. Both constitute a kind of climate of thought which 
undoubtedly have their effect on policy. In Mr Laqueur’s words, ‘all attempts 
to account for Soviet foreign policy without due regard for the ideological factor 
are ultimately sterile’ (p. ix). ~ 

There are a few points on which I venture to take issue with Mr Laqueur, 
while generally subscribing to the main theses of his book. My reading of 
Lenin is that he did attribute ‘a decisive importance to the Asian revolution’. 
Mr Laqueur rather suggests the contrary and implies that when viewed in the 
wider context of his writing as a whole Lenin did not in fact attach more im- 
portance to Asia than his socialist contemporaries. This does not, I think, do 
full justice to Lenin’s uncanny political foresight in anticipating the future 
course of the Asian revolution. The role of Stalin’s Commissariat of Nationalities 
was undoubtedly considerable in shaping policy in the eastern part of the Soviet 
union but even at its most active period I doubt that it played a greater role in 
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Soviet eastern policies—i.e., in eastern countries outside the borders of the 


U.S.S.R. such as Persia, India, or Afghanistan—than the Narkomindel (p. 12). 
C. G. 


Tue Mippte East 1959. 7th ed. A survey and directory of Aden, Cyprus, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Muscat and Oman, the Persian 
Gulf Principalities, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Turkey, the United Arab 
Republic and the Yemen, with geographical, historical, and economic sur- 
veys, concise information about political, industrial, financial, cultural and 
educational organizations, and Who’s Who in the Middle East. London, 
Europa, 1959. xvi + 491 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 7os. 

TuIs is the seventh edition of this valuable and, thanks to its particular range 

and content, unique compilation, devoted to the Middle Eastern territories both 

individually and as a region. Previous editions have received high praise, and 
many satisfied readers; the present edition, slightly longer than its predecessors, 
maintains or indeed improves upon an already high standard of accuracy, 
judicious selection, and arrangement. Some additional matter, and some re- 
arrangement (e.g., as affecting the U.A.R.) is included, and it is evident that 
competent writers have been employed. It is possible to query the importance 
of some of the material included, especially in the academic field; the maps re- 
main, in this reviewer’s opinion, susceptible of considerable improvement; and 
the bringing-up-to-date process, on the whole highly conscientious, is perhaps 
needlessly incomplete in the matter of the oil industry: the matter covering 
‘Petroleum Resources’ (pp. 8-10) could certainly be improved. Why, for ex- 
ample, mention the oil of Nahr Umar, in Southern Iraq, and omit the really 
important Rumaila field? Why refer, in Egypt, to Hurghada and Ras Gharib, 
and omit the now far more important Sinai fields? And why, since the Fore- 
word is dated April 1959, not include oil-production figures for 1958 (available 
in *anuary 1959)—and why be content with a definitely out-dated (and indeed 
ari* imetically mysterious) survey of proved reserves? But these are relatively 

small points, and detract little from the high appreciation which the work as a 

whole will evoke. The publishers’ statement that all previous editions have 

been rapidly sold out will cause no surprise. S. H. LONGRIGG 


THE MIppLE EAsT, OIL AND THE GREAT POWERS, 1959. 2nd ed. rev. By 
Benjamin Shwadran. New York, Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 
1959. XVi+529 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $7. 

Ir Mr Shwadran’s book, first published in 1955 (and reviewed in these pages in 

July 1956), was, cautiously used, of some value within its chosen limited field, 

this ‘revised’ edition is disappointing. The former text, now reproduced practic- 

ally verbatim, is increased only by a few—a very few—pages added to, but 
scarcely integrated with, each chapter, and a dozen more at the end. These are 
scarcely adequate to cover developments in this great industry from 1955 to 

1959; they are fragmentary, unsatisfying, and full of obvious gaps. For ex- 

ample, Kuwait 1955-8 (pp. 400-1) is covered in one and a half pages, the Neutral 

Zone and Qatar together (pp. 401-2) for the same period in a bare half-page, and 

Turkeysin two-thirds of a page. The maps have not been revised; there is no 

sign in them of refineries at Aden or Alexandria or Basra, nor even of the im- 

portant oilfields of Rumaila or Abu Rudais. The political argument, with which 

the volume ends, will be found by many far from convincing. 
S. H. LonGricG 


ARAB Dawn. By R. K. Karanjia. Bombay, Blitz Publications, 1958; London, 
Lawrence & Wishart, 1959. I9QI pp. I5s. 

Tuis book is, it appears, a shortened version of the original, which was pub- 

lished in Bombay in 1958; but it is, one feels, long enough. Mr Karanjia, an In- 

dian journalist, writes excellent English, is an enthusiastic supporter of Arab 
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nationalism in its less temperate forms, and doubtless means well; but his book 
(at least in its abridged form) seems to be based on a very imperfect and far 
from objective study of the subject, adds little or nothing to our knowledge, and 
is full of statements so exaggerated, or even absurd, that his views can command 
little confidence. It is a common and regrettable defect of Arab nationalism 
that its spokesmen seem often willing to repel rather than to attract foreign 
sympathy to that movement; there is little persuasive power in mere vitupera- 
tion or crude misstatement. Mr Karanjia gives us a depressing example of this 
truth. S. H. LONGRIGG 


L’ECONOMIE DE L’ALGERIE: Sous-développement et politique de croissance. By 
René Gendarme. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1959. 379 pp. Bibliog. 
(Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques). 

Tuis is an interesting and lucid work, illustrated with many clear diagrams. The 
description of the Algerian economy is preceded by a useful discussion of what 
is meant by an ‘undeveloped country’. Comprehensive in its scope, the book is 
divided into four sections. The first, after enumerating the principal resources 
of the country, diagnoses the economy as undeveloped and inadequately ‘articu- 
lated’; the second section discusses how far this is due to inherent natural 
conditions and how far to social conditions or the economic results of French 
tule. The third goes into the economic conditions of Algeria, region by region; 
the fourth suggests possible remedies. In taking into consideration the effects 
of foreign rule and of the Islamic background, this work is an advance on 
J. Saint Germés’ Economie Algévienne (reviewed in International Affairs, July 
1958), which ignored the issue entirely; but the British reader will probably feel 
that the subject is still far too gingerly handled. For example the author, after 
touching on the practical difficulties of implementing General de Gaulle’s pro- 
posals in his speech at Constantine on 4 October 1958, dismisses the matter with 
the following words (p. 368): ‘These are, however, economic niceties—details 
which do not mean that the objectives of the speech at Constantine are not 
generous and laudable. In any case a political speech cannot be expected to have 
the precision of an economic plan.’ This hardly seems adequate comment on a 
plan which is intended to be the key-stone of the political and economic future 
of the country. NEVILL BARBOUR 


Nuri as-Sarp: A Study in Arab Leadership. By Lord Birdwood. London, 
Cassell, 1959. xiii + 306 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 30s. 

Tuts is the first formal biography of the late Nuri Pasha of Iraq, written before 
his death (July 1958) but completed and in parts rewritten after that event. The 
writer, a serious student of Middle Eastern affairs and an authority on recent 
years in the Indian sub-continent, had not (as he freely admits) the advantage 
of a close knowledge of Iraq or of Arabic, and he has used only a few of the 
available sources: but this has not prevented him from offering, thanks to good 
background knowledge and a sound feeling for essentials, a connected, apprecia- 
tive, and readable account of his subject. He enjoyed at least one outstanding 
advantage—the privilege of long ad hoc talks with the distinguished subject of 
his book during the latter’s last two years of life; he is able thereby to give, ina 
large measure, the Pasha’s own version of episodes and phases of his career, 
especially in his earlier years, which without this could not have been recap- 
tured. The biography is fullest, and probably most valuable, over the period 
ending in rg21, and deliberately (p. 142) abbreviates its account of the im- 
portant, and indeed central, years 1921-45, which other writers have covered; 
it is, nevertheless, on his sterling services to his country, and to the Arab world, 
after the Iraqi monarchy was established that the Pasha’s claims to statesman- 
ship must rest. 

Other writers, no doubt, will turn their hands to the life and times of this 
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outstanding, loyal Arab nationalist and state-builder ; but none will fail to profit 


from Lord Birdwood’s work—and not all will be as just, or as readable. 
S. H. Lonerice 


Tue Seat or Prrate: An Account of the Palestine Mandate. By John Marlowe. 

London, Cresset Press, 1959. xi-+-289 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 3os. 
Tuts book can be recommended as the best history to date of the British Man- 
date in Palestine—and the best prehistory of the State of Israel, whose birth is 
described in a scanty Epilogue. Its lapidary style and deceptive simplicity 
combine to make it beautifully readable. Furthermore, they may well give the 
quite misleading impression that The Seat of Pilate is a popular primer for be- 
ginners, whereas in fact it is a sophisticated study in historical disillusionment. 
Mr Marlowe does not allow himself to be anything so vulgar as a Zionist or an 
Arabist. Indeed, the objective tone in which his record is composed is achieved 
by a resolute determination to be neutral towards everyone, Arab, Jew, and 
British. Mr Marlowe’s detachment enables him to make what must be the 
definitive summation of the motives leading to the Balfour Declaration (pp. 21, 
28, and 38) and to analyse correctly the peculiarly subtle relations between the 
British Government and Dr Weizmann. He is equally successful when he comes 
to describe the last stages of the tragedy and to outline with frigid objectivity 
Mr Bevin’s attempt to destroy the Jews by Operation Chaos. 

Mr Marlowe's conclusion runs as follows (p. 253): 
... the British failed in Palestine not as a result of too little imagination on the part 


of their administrators but as the result of too much imagination on the part of their | 


advisers. The dream of a Levant regenerated by Jewish enterprise was as chimerical 
as the vision of an Arab Confederation westernized by British ‘know-how’. 

When one is writing the story of a failure, it is only too easy, with the wisdom 
of hindsight, to ‘prove’ that success was impossible and to expose the folly of 
those who ever hoped for it. Mr Marlowe’s detached scepticism has enabled him 
to write a superb Tacitean chronicle, but it has the defects of its virtuosity. 
One can only remain neutral between Jew and Arab by caring nothing for either 
of them, and he who does not care can seldom understand. It is only by refusing 
to study the social and economic organization of the Jewish community in 
Palestine that Mr Marlowe is able to ascribe to it a ‘white settler’ mentality, 
comparable with that of the French in Algeria. And this failing is not excused 
by his equal and opposite dislike of the Palestinian Arabs. In The Seat of Pilate, 
in fact, we have a superb account of the politics of the Mandate, which suffers an 
inevitable distortion through the author’s icy determination to abstract it 
altogether from the social background against which the political tragedy took 
place. That is why, despite its sparkling lucidity, Mr Marlowe’s book would 
prove a dangerous primer for beginners. R. H. S. CRossMAN 


AFRICA 

L’EcoNoMIE AFRICAINE: Etudes et problémes nouveaux. By Mamadou Dia. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. viii+120 pp. Bibliog. 
Frys. 500. 

Les RELATIONS ECONOMIQUES EXTERIEURES DES PAYS D’AFRIQUE NOIRE DE 
L’UNION FRANCAISE, 1925-1955. By Jean-Jacques Poquin. Preface by 
F. Houphouet-Boigny. Foreword by Jean Weiller. Paris, Armand Colin, 
1958. xiv-+297 pp. Tables. Bibliog. (Centre d’Etudes Economiques. 
Etudes et Mémoires.) Frys. 1,600. 

THESE two studies reveal very clearly both the encouraging and the disquieting 

aspects of African evolution. At the time they appeared, the prospect of inde- 

pendence for the former French African colonies seemed remote. Yet, only two 

years later, the author of one of them, M. Mamadou Dia, Prime Minister of 

Senegal, was announcing the decision of that State, together with its partner in 
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the federation of Mali, French Sudan, to become fully independent, though to 
retain close ‘confederal’ links with France. Within those two years, Senegal had 
become a member-State of the Community, the federation of Mali had been set 
up, and the neighbouring territory of Guinea had become independent. 

_The authors of both these studies are, nevertheless, fully aware of the in- 
ability of the French African territories, at the present time, to stand on their 
own feet. Both have made sober and objective attempts to look at the facts of 
the African economy and to find practical ways of transforming the French 
African territories into viable entities. Asa politician, M. Dia is primarily con- 
scious of the danger of what he calls ‘economic satellitism’ (p. 2) taking the place 
of political dependence. Yet he is also aware of the dilemma that confronts all 
backward African territories, the dilemma created by their need for Western 
economic and technical assistance, coupled with the effects on the African 
economy of the ‘export’ of Western methods and techniques not always adapted 
to African needs, He looks at Belgian and British methods as well as at the 
relations between France and the French African territories, and comes to three 
tentative conclusions. First, he doubts whether, in present African conditions, 
Western methods are ‘exportable’; secondly, he rejects the alternative methods 
of Russia, China, or Japan, on the ground that ‘the African community rejects 
totalitarianism’ (p. 79); and thirdly, he calls for ‘an adaptation of socialism to 
African realities’ (p. 82). 

M. Poquin’s approach is that of an economist, conscious mainly of the in- 
adequacy of the economist’s basic tools in trying to prescribe policies for Africa. 
He has set out, with the aid of what statistics were available, to give as precise, 
factual, and objective an account as possible of what French Africa is actually 
producing, importing, and exporting, as a basis on which the real potentialities 
of the different territories can be assessed. His main conclusion is that, on 
economic grounds (he is not concerned with politics), the close relationship 
between France and these territories, what he calls ‘métrocentrisme’ , has led toa 
failure to develop native agriculture and to encourage inter-African trade. His 
remedy is planning, with a view to improving the African standard of living, as 
well as to developing an African market. 


The two studies are complementary, and both are courageous attempts to 
face the unwelcome facts that could make African independence a facade 


instead of a reality. Dorotuy PickLEs 


NIGERIA: Background to Nationalism. By James S. Coleman. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1958; London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. xiv-+510 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 56s. 6d. 

THE title involves the author of this admirable work in problems of definition 
(pp. 4-5). He excludes from his subject the ‘primary resistance’ of tribal 
authorities to British penetration in early days; he confines his period to the 
years between 1900 ‘when ‘‘Nigeria” emerged as a political unit’ (p. 4) and 1952 
when the nationalist movement entrenched itself in the political system; and, 
rather unwillingly, he excludes the British Cameroons from his survey on 
account of its international status. After the social background has been de- 
scribed briefly in an introductory section, the author moves on to the three main 
phases of his story, which he elaborates with a wealth of detail and which he 
documents at length in the appendices. 

The first of his phases is that of Westernization in which the Christian 
missions and the great trading companies were the most powerful forces. The 
United Africa Company was more advanced than the administration in its 
policy of promoting Africans to places of authority. 


As more barristers arrived from the London Inns of Court, the protest became 
louder. The thousands of educated clerks, artisans, and subalterns [sic] in Lagos 
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expressed their dissatisfaction over the exclusion policy through their lineage and 
tribal unions. Whether moderates who sought partial representation, or radicals 
who pressed for total control, they all wanted the old and illiterate members of the 
native authority councils replaced by the young and educated—namely themselves 
(p. 165). 

The second phase was the rise of a Nigerian nationalist movement about the 
time of the second World War. Here Mr Coleman is remarkably judicious and 
well informed, particularly on external influences. It would be difficult to find 
elsewhere so clear and full an account of the Pan-African movements in relation 
to West Africa in general or of the emergence from these inchoate agitations of a 
Nigerian personality. To find an answer to the question why Indirect Rule, 
which seemed so enlightened a policy in 1930, had come to look like an obscuran- 
tist policy in 1950 one cannot search better than in this book. The final part is 
a balanced account of political and constitutional progress from 1945 onwards. 
In spite of his decision to stop at 1952, the author in fact refers forward to many 
events of 1957 and even 1958. On controversial questions he is always fair and 
if the reader does not agree he will yet respect the author’s opinions. The book 
is readable, well-illustrated, and provided with sketch-maps, tables, and 
diagrams in the text. C. E. CARRINGTON 


LIBERIA’S PAST AND PRESENT. By Nathaniel R. Richardson. London, Diplo- 
matic Press and Publishing Co., 1959. 348 pp. Illus. Index. 60s. 

Dr RICHARDSON is a distinguished Liberian. In writing this history, which 
covers the period from 1847 to the present day, he has drawn on the annual 
messages and addresses of the Presidents and on the Department of State 
official gazettes. Although this book contains much valuable and interesting 
information, most of the many photographs are both bad and irrelevant, and 
there does not seem to be any good reason for including the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Statute of the International Court of Justice as appen- 
dices. D. H. 


ETHIOPIA Tovay. By Ernest W. Luther. Stanford University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 158 pp. Index. $4.50. 25s. 

THE continent of Africa is increasingly in the news today, but the headlines 
rarely signal events in Ethiopia, and the number of good books on this little- 
visited land are few. Since the war some travellers have given us descriptions 
of varied value and one notorious propagandist unceasingly limns a utopian 
picture, but one must go back to Margery Perham (The Government of Ethiopia, 
Faber, 1948) for an authoritative work, though in a different way Trimingham 
(Islam in Ethiopia, Oxford, 1952) is also outstanding. 

The present book is by an economist who not only worked in Ethiopia, but 
worked closely with Ethiopians, and who, unlike some of his predecessors, has 
felt able to express his views with complete frankness. All who have themselves 
worked in Ethiopia will recognize the validity of the picture and there is hardly 
a page that will not evoke a marginal comment from those with memories of 
similar experiences. The book inevitably brings out the agonizing frustration of 
the foreign adviser before the arrogance and self-satisfaction, fear of responsi- 
bility, and inefficiency of many of those responsible for the ponderous adminis- 
tration of a country where the penultimate method of postponing a decision is 
the appointment of an unnecessary ‘Commission’ to rediscuss the obvious. 

While due tribute is paid to the Emperor it is properly emphasized that the 
task of government is now beyond the capacity of any one man. The deadening 
effect of intrigue, of over-centralization, and of the reverence for imperial 
mystique is brought out. Yet there are advantages in slow progress—we have 
seen too often elsewhere the effects of trying to run before you can walk. The 
conservative Ethiopian could well quote Milner’s dictum: ‘Government is such an 
imperfect business at the best that it is more important that people should have 
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the system which they like than a system which they like less.’ It is theiy country 
and they are entitled to run it their way, provided that in so doing they do not 
disturb their neighbours. Nevertheless change will inevitably be forced on them 
and it would be tragic if the present regime were to be followed by a déluge. The 
author reminds us that the Ethiopian theory is that if the roof does not actually 
leak it does not need repair. Such a mentality arouses foreboding. 

The Ethiopian is entitled to his opinion, but equally it is the right of the 
Westerner to comment frankly on what he has experienced. Such criticisms— 
particularly when, as in this case, constructive, informed, and kindly—should 
be of immense value to a race that could yet play a greater role on the African 
and world stage. It is to be feared, however, that frankness will merely earn for 
the author the rewards accorded to others in the past—the banning of the book 
in Addis Ababa and the refusal of a visa if he ever wished to revisit Ethiopia. 
Only when a nation welcomes intelligent observation from outside can we be 
sure that it is really on the right path to advancement. 

This book gives us brief informative chapters on geography, history, social 
structure, and administration before the author enters his own field, discussed 
under finance, agriculture, trade, banking, and industry. To these are added a 
chapter on Eritrea, where the sad deterioration in the independence of the 
judiciary since the departure of the British is perhaps not sufficiently noted, and 
finally an admirable conclusion. 

It is rarely possible to dispute any of the views expressed. The author 
rightly stresses the immense potential importance of agriculture, while deploring 
the conservatism that prevents its development. He could have mentioned that 
no foreigner, even one who has devotedly served the country for years, is now 
permitted to own land in Ethiopia. He notes the marked aversion of the Amhara 
to commerce and the discouraging reception accorded to almost all foreign 
attempts to invest in this undeveloped country. He considers, however, that 
additional capital resources are less important than a change of mentality. Asan 
American he is rightly proud of the U.S. Government’s ‘Point Iv’ aid programme, 
but many independent observers would feel that in Ethiopia as elsewhere too 
much was spent on too many American salaries and amenities, with the con- 
sequence that favourable publicity and gratitude were not evoked. He em- 
phasizes the importance of improved communications, but omits to note (it was 
rather before his time in Addis Ababa) that the first ‘team’ sent out by the 
International Bank to run the Imperial Highway Authority had much to learn 
and were superseded after expensive mistakes—notably their insistence on costly 
and complicated machines, difficult to maintain, instead of manual work more 
adapted to a primitive mentality. 

Mr Luther is an expert in his own field but, while confining himself largely to 
it, he has concisely illuminated the main structure of the Ethiopian scene and 
thus placed us in his debt. He could not travel far from the main centres and he 
does not lighten a rather depressing picture by any touches that would illustrate 
the great kindnesses accorded to visitors once confidence has been gained. His 
book is written strictly ‘in business hours’, but the other side of life will also 
linger in the memory of those who have met it. N.M. 


THE Mountains oF RassELas: An Ethiopian Adventure. By Thomas Paken- 
ham. Drawings by Susan Benson. London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1959. 
192 pp. Illus. 2ts. 
TuIs is the account of an Ethiopian journey undertaken by the eldest son of 
Lord Pakenham on going down from Oxford five years ago. It is agreeably and 
unpretentiously written, and describes an attempt to find and visit the moun- 
tain or mountains on which Ethiopian royal princes were at one time imprisoned 
in order that they should not inconvenience the reigning monarch by pressing 
rival claims to the throne. The title is an allusion to Dr Johnson’s tale Rasselas 
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Prince of Abyssinia in which the custom is related. Mr Pakenham’s enter- 
prise resulted not only in his reaching the mountains concerned (though he had 
to content himself with surveying the hitherto unidentified one from a Dakota) 
but also in his finding an interesting mediaeval church which had never hitherto 
been described by travellers. Incidentally he gives a lively and vivid description 
of the countryside and life of those regions of Ethiopia which he visited. It is 
pleasant to think that there are still parts of the world (not so far from England 
in these days of air travel) where the spirit of enterprise can still yield such re- 
warding discoveries. Go a very little way off the beaten track in the land of 
Prester John and you come to country as unknown as any country ever has 
been. Mr Pakenham has made a good beginning as traveller and author. 
NEVILL BARBOUR 


CENTRAL AFRICAN WITNESS. By Cyril Dunn. London, Gollancz, 1959. 254 pp. 
2is. 

Cyrit Dunn was The Observer's correspondent in Southern Africa from 1954 to 

1958 and his headquarters were at Salisbury. The keynote of his book is to be 


~~ 


found on p. 236: ‘It is no longer possible to suppose that things are going peace- 


fully forward towards a maturing racial partnership. On the terms now pro- 
posed by the settlers, the partnership has already been rejected by the Africans 
who count. They are not willing to accept this inch-by-inch progression, re- 
luctantly permitted over many years, towards rights which other non-white 
peoples already enjoy or are on the point of acquiring’ (p. 236). He goes on to 
say that ‘People tolerant or generous enough to be still uncertain about this’ 
should consider recent electoral changes, recent elections, and the eclipse from 
the political scene of Mr Todd. Unfortunately recent events have strengthened 
his argument. He does not think there is much profit in ‘issuing sombre warn- 
ings that unless white settlers in Africa do this or that thing . . . they will soon 
be annihilated by a black uprising’ (pp. 248-9). What he fears rather is that not 
only will it become more and more difficult to be liberal in Salisbury but that it 
will become more difficult to ignore the situation and that a Government which 
has been mildly paternal will become repressive, and those who endorse it be- 
come ‘almost daily committed to acts they know to be detestable’ (p. 249). 

He ends on a brief note of hope, suggesting that it is still possible for the 
white community in Central Africa to make a difficult choice and go down in 
history as having achieved something that has never been done before in the 
world. But the date-line to this optimism is December 1958. 

Mr Dunn writes in a bland impassive style that frequently hides a discardable 
sting in the tail. He is always readable and some of his scenes—notably the 


public meeting in Rusape on mixed marriages—are bitterly and unhappily | 


funny. He writes from the clearly defined point of view of one who believes in 


the absolute worth of every individual. There are those who will reject the | 
application of this point of view to the special circumstances of Rhodesian | 


society. Mr Dunn, however, finds no difficulty in it because he likes meeting 
educated Africans and has made many friends among them. His book should be 
read by anyone who has views on Central Africa and is not too rigid in his out- 
look to reconsider and if necessary modify them from time to time in the light of 
changing circumstance. Puitip MASON 


RHODESIA AND East AFRICA. Compiled and ed. by F. S. Joelson. London, 
East Africa and Rhodesia, 1958. 432 pp. Illus. 25s. 

A HANDBOOK to East and Central Africa containing authoritative accounts of 

the political, constitutional, economic, and technical development in these 

territories. The contributors include Lord Home, Mr Lennox-Boyd, Sir Gilbert 

Rennie, Sir Roy Welensky, Sir E. Baring, General Lathbury, Sir Frederick 

Crawford, Sir R. Armitage, Lord Twining, and many others. C. E. C. 
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Crvit LIBERTY IN SouTH AFRiIcA. By Edgar H. Brookes and J. B. Macaulay. 
Cape Town, New York, London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 175 pp. 
Index. 18s. 

Ir is a pleasure to welcome and to commend wholeheartedly this unadorned 

factual survey of the vexed South African situation by ex-Senator Brookes and 

his collaborator, a Natal Queen’s Counsel. Anxious observers will find here, 

with a minimum of comment, how the law actually stands (or stood on 31 

December 1957) on freedom of movement and of opinion, on Bantu education, 

and much else that may disturb them. The desperate attempt to enforce apart- 

heid is carrying successive Nationalist Governments down a slippery slope, 
steadily freeing the administration from the restraints inherent in the rule of 
law, and putting it beyond the power of the (happily still strong and indepen- 
dent) law courts to save them from themselves. The restrained thesis of the book 
is that freedom is indivisible—that the rights and privileges of the Native and 

Coloured peoples cannot be infringed without peril to those of their European 

fellow-citizens. W. M. MACMILLAN 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 1945-1954. By 
A. G. Irvine. London, Oxford University Press, 1959. vii+643 pp. Map. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 63s. 

Mr A. G. IRVINE of the Federal Treasury of the Federation of Rhodesia and 

Nyasaland has for many years been responsible for the official calculations first 

of the Southern Rhodesian and latterly of the Central African Federation 

balance of payments. He has now published a book on the subject, covering 
the years 1945-54, and the result is one of the most complete surveys available 
of the international transactions of a group of African countries. The first part 
traces the development of studies of the balance of payments in Central Africa 
(somewhat marred by the relish with which Mr Irvine points to the inaccuracies 
and inadequacies of pioneer calculations preceding his), the purpose of the 
balance of payments, concepts and definitions, methods of classification, and 
the theoretical aspects of the measurement of international transactions. These 
chapters form an admirable introduction to the applied survey that follows and 
are of value to all concerned with African economic development. The remain- 
ing 500-odd pages of the book consist of a detailed analysis of the economic 
development of Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, and Southern Rhodesia. With 
international trade and capital movements forming the major part of the total 
economic activities of the region—between 1945 and 1954 over 70 per cent of 
the gross national product was generated either directly by exports or indirectly 
by the export multiplier—the book is not an account of a limited section of the 
economy, as might be supposed from its somewhat forbidding title, but an 
analysis of the major determinants of economic growth in the decade following 
the end of the second World War. The 157 tables together with the detailed 
statistics in the text make it a valuable source book of economic data for Central 

Africa. Each of the three territories now comprising the Federation is dealt with 

separately, and these chapters are followed by a survey of balance of payments 

of the Federation. 

Many points of interest emerge, for example the growing importance of 
Southern Rhodesian exports—mainly manufacturing—to other African coun- 
tries, and, somewhat surprisingly, the large number of government-owned 
enterprises in the colony; but one factor stands out above all else: the heavy 
dependence of the region as a whole and of the individual territories within it on 
international trade, and their vulnerability to changes in the terms of trade. 
Between 1946 and 1954 the terms of trade were generally favourable except in 
the case of Southern Rhodesia where, in Mr Irvine’s view, 60 per cent of the 
total adverse balance between 1946 and 1953 couid be accounted for by an 
adverse trend in the terms of trade. The general increase in incomes, however, 
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led to high rates of domestic saving and large imports of capital, and between 
1949 and 1953 capital from abroad financed over 40 per cent of all gross invest- 
ment in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Nyasaland’s precarious economic position is 
well brought out and the geographical pattern of her current transactions shows 
her to have a current surplus with the sterling area, but a large and continuing 
deficit with non-sterling countries. This deficit was covered by converting into 
foreign currencies in London her current and capital receipts from sterling-area 
countries. Nyasaland received no capital at all from countries outside the 
sterling area from 1945 to 1953 and thus her current deficit was carried by the 
rest of the sterling area. All this leads to the inevitable conclusion that the 
territories of Central Africa must be wary of flouting outside confidence in their 
stability if they wish to maintain their rapid economic advancement, or indeed 
to ensure that they do not fali into economic chaos. Tom SOPER 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

SOCIALISM IN SOUTHERN AsIA. By Saul Rose. London, New York, Toronto, 

Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 

1959. 278 pp. Map. Index. 30s. 
THE area included in this informative survey comprises India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam, Malaya, and Singa- 
pore. The author, who is a Leverhulme Research Fellow of St Antony’s College, 
Oxford, is himself a socialist, who was for three years Secretary of the Inter- 
national Department of the British Labour Party. He has personally visited 
each of the countries he deals with. Of necessity he has to devote a separate 
chapter to each country since each socialist movement has tended to go its own 
way. He has, however, been on the lookout for comparisons and inter-relation- 
ships. Thus he draws a useful contrast between the Burmese and Indonesian 
movements, which have had widely different histories since their countries 
attained independence, although the Indonesian Socialist Party had at one time 
modelled itself upon the Burmese. He has also devoted a chapter each to the 
Asian Socialist conference of January 1953, held at Rangoon, and that of 
November 1956, held at Bombay, and a brief final one to a general summing-up. 

Mr Rose is a shrewd observer and, within his limits, a penetrating exponent. 
But as a past Labour Party officer he sees things rather from an official angle, 
and the picture he presents is one of organizations and their politics, rather than 
of ideas and political thinking. Moreover he obviously knows too little about 
the social background and conditions of life in each country to be able to discuss 
his subject in its real perspective. On the other hand he has consulted a wide 
range of writings; a vast amount of industry has gone into the making of his 
book; and for the reader seeking information about the history of socialist 
parties in the various countries included in the volume he has provided a well 
documented survey. D. G. E. HALL 


LEADERSHIP AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA. Ed. by Richard L. Park 
and Irene Tinker. Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 486 pp. Index. 80s. 

THIS symposium originated in a seminar held at the University of California, 

Berkeley, in August 1956. It comprises twenty-nine of the conference papers, 

some of which were subsequently revised. Most of the contributors are Ameri- 

cans, with some Indians; the former are all academics—anthropologists, 
political scientists, economists—while the majority of the Indian participants 
had a background of administrative experience. This volume may be said to 
signalize the ‘coming of age’ of American studies of India: fifteen, ten, even five 
years ago, such a gathering of American specialists would not have been possible. 
This observation is not made in any patronizing spirit: American efforts have 
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already begun to pioneer in a largely unexplored field: the ‘grass roots’ study of 
society and political organization. First the American anthropologist, and now 
the American political scientist, is trying to understand the working of politics 
at the level of the village and the district; and to determine the nature of the 
connexions between local communities and the central government, national 
political parties, and the wider economic and social pressures of today. This 
new approach comes at a <ime when the all-India dominance of the Congress 
high command appears to be giving way to a greater local initiative, following 
the establishment of the Linguistic States. Perhaps we may now see a more 
realistic type of inquiry instead of the legalistic, formalistic studies which have 
hitherto preponderated, both in India and Britain. 

This book is divided into eight main sections: Traditions of Leadership, 
Personality and Leadership, Political Institutions, Political Parties, Influence 
Groups, Public Administration, Rural Development and Administration, 
Leadership and Change in the Villages. First we look at those who govern, and 
implement policy; but at length we quit New Delhi and venture into the 
villages, finding ourselves in another world where caste solidarity and family 
loyalty are still the basis of group relationships. Yet, however faintly, the ideas 
of representative democracy are beginning to impinge on this ancient society, 
and signs of change are observed. Not all the contributors are equal to the high 
importance of their subject, but certain of these essays are of fundamental im- 
portance. Altogether, this is not a book which the serious student of con- 
temporary India can afford to miss. HuGH TINKER 


NEHRU AND Democracy: The Political Thought of an Asian Democrat. By 
Donald Eugene Smith. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Orient Longmans; 
London, Longmans, Green, 1958. xiv-++-194 pp. Bibliog. Index. ats. 

A Buncu oF OLD LETTERS. Written mostly to Jawaharlal Nehru and some 
written by him. Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, Asia Publishing 
House, 1958. xvii+511 pp. Index. $3.75. 24s. 

Dr SMITH is a young American scholar who had the excellent idea of putting 
together some of Pandit Nehru’s general ideas on politics. This was worth doing 
because Nehru is important and there is a case for holding that his general 
ideas have some bearing on his acts as a leader and statesman. There is also a 
second reason: Nehru is an exceptional man, but in the world of ideas he speaks 
for a very large number of young nationalists. The ‘Asian democrat’ of the 
present book’s sub-title is to be found in significant numbers all over Asia— 
even where democracy has broken down—and over Africa too. It is indeed the 
prevalent intellectual type of the new post-British regimes. In this sense what 
is exceptional about Nehru is that his reading and thinking have been more 
systematic than those of most politicians—thanks no doubt to his own tempera- 
ment and to the fantastic period of nine years spent in prison, reading, writing, 
and gardening—and that he lives and thinks by and in expressing himself to 
others. 

The ideas themselves are a mixture, for the method is eclectic and the purpose 
largely pragmatic. Dr Smith centres his account on the idea of democracy, and 
with reason: Nehru has at one time or another called democratic almost all the 
political values and institutions he considers good. Dr Smith patiently extracts 
the main meanings he has given to the word. The author also discusses the 
question of consistency and he does well to bring out two important points. 
First, some changes at least of emphasis in Nehru’s views are most readily 
understood in terms of the vastly changing circumstances: his views on civil 
liberty and preventive detention in the 1930s are only faintly echoed in the 
great debates of the 1950s. But, secondly, there is the change from the dogmatic 
(and, if not Marxist, at least Laski-style) socialist to the empirical gradualist— 
and this change anticipated by many years his own coming to power. 
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Dr Smith’s presentation is orderly but his analysis is not so thorough and 
penetrating that the reader may not find his own comments to make. There is, 
for instance, the curious way in which portions of Gandhi’s teachings have 
entered the system without being wholly digested—‘truth’ as distinct from 
‘good’ or ‘avoidance of evil’ as a political goal; two contrasted ways (normal 
and Gandhian) of looking at ends and means, and so on. There is also the 
fascination which science and its methods seem always to have had for Nehru— 
which substantially accounts for his being drawn to Marxism and which still 
causes a dominant and recurring role to be played in his vocabulary and thoughts 
by ‘inevitable’, ‘dynamic’, ‘progressive’. ‘Out of date’ is perhaps Nehru’s most 
violent phrase of abuse and scorn. 

The habit of using prison leisure to produce a book is, it seems, not easy to 


~ 


lose. Even his brief Kulu Valley holiday of 1958 was used by Nehru to makea | 


selection from a number of letters in his possession. Only one-tenth of the 366 
letters published as A Bunch of Old Letters are from Nehru, but even the others 
tell one something about the man—if only because they show the variety of 
pressures of persuasion to which his naturally sensitive and flexible mind has 
been subjected. The process began with his impressive father and is not yet at 
an end. 

There is something here for both the student of political history and the 
lover of personalities. The former will find much useful material on discussions 
within the Congress movement during the campaign for independence. The 
latter has a wide choice according to taste. There is the fascinating exchange of 
letters with Lord Lothian in 1935; there are the lively and vigorous letters from 
Edward Thompson. Some will be grateful for the short striking single letter 
from the young painter, Amrita Sher Gill, in which she said (p. 246): 


As a rule I dislike biographies and autobiographies. They ring false. Pomposity or 
exhibitionism. But I think I will like yours. You are able to discard your halo 


occasionally ...I am always attracted to people who are integral enough to be 
inconsistent without discordancy and who don’t trail viscous threads of regret 
behind them ...I don’t think you were interested in my painting really. You 


looked at my pictures without seeing them. You are not hard. You have gota 
mellow face. I like your face, it is sensitive, sensual and detached at the same time, 


But in a way the hero of the volume is the man whose letters are the majority 
of those selected: Gandhi. How wonderfully emerges his character—enormously 
powerful, firm, tough, persistent, consistent; youthful and utterly lacking in 
solemnity; inspiring and infuriating. W. H. Morris-JONES 


REGIONALISM VERSUS PROVINCIALISM: A Study in Problems of Indian National 
Unity. By Joan V. Bondurant. Berkeley, University of California, 1958. 
xix-+150 pp. Bibliog. (Indian Press Digests—Monograph Series, No. 4.) 
$2.50. 

Tuls slim volume, mimeographed from typescript, is a good example of the 

merits and limitations of much of the research work on Indian problems which 

is being carried on in the universities of the United States. It is far more 
detailed than anything that has been written in Britain about the dilemma 
which faced—and to some extent still faces—the men who are holding India 
together when they find themselves confronted by insistent demands for the 
sanctification of local languages, local cultures, and local separatism; and had it 
been provided with an index it would have been a most useful reference-book. 

But readers unacquainted with the general background and history of the ori- 

ginal Congress endorsement of the movement for ‘linguistic states’ will be in 

some danger of losing the main outlines of the problem in the mass of detail 
which the author provides. Her industry has been most praiseworthy ; her narra- 
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tive is well documented; her references to sources are unimpeachable. Two 
comments, however, will occur to those of her readers familiar with contempor- 
ary India. The first is that her sources are mainly those available in the English 
language, which is particularly unfortunate in studying a problem upon which 
the deepest feelings are commonly expressed in regional languages. The second 
is that she tends somewhat to overestimate the influence of the Communist press 
and to underestimate the effect of Potti Sriramulu’s fast to death. Andhra 
was the test case; as soon as Central resistance crumbled (which it did over- 
night) the way to everything that has followed lay open. In spite of Miss 
Bondurant’s hopes, it seems doubtful whether zonal councils will fill the breach. 
L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


POVERTY AND CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA: Contemporary Investment 
Patterns, Problems, and Planning. By D. K. Rangnekar. London, New 
York, Bombay, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1958. xii+-316 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 

By now this book, completed in 1957 and published in 1958, may appear some- 

what out of date. Paradoxically, it gains from this reviewing delay and is very 

much to the point at this moment. We are now counting the cost as well as the 
benefits of India’s ambitious Second Five-Year Plan. We are also beginning to 
anticipate the shape and character of the Third Plan which is due to open in 

April 1961. In this book are set out the facts concerning the basic needs of India 

against which these plans have to be assessed. Dr Rangnekar begins by pointing 

out that about 83 per cent of India’s population live in villages and that 70 per 
cent derive their means of subsistence wholly or mainly from the land. He is, 
therefore, somewhat critical that the emphasis that is placed on agriculture in 
the sober First Five-Year Plan should have been abandoned ‘in the dubious 
hope of jet propelled industrialization’ (p. 281) in the Second. He is also critical 
of the drift away from private enterprise and towards State socialism which he 
believes has deprived India of the substantial contribution which more vigorous 
and dynamic investment in the private sector of the economy would have made. 

In view of the enormous dependence of the current and future plans on external 

assistance, he believes that India will have to reconsider certain policies and 

attitudes that are inimical to the inflow of foreign capital. In his summing up 

Dr Rangnekar writes: “To a poor country nothing is so costly as a costly failure’ 

(p. 280). This is a motto that should be framed and hung in front of every 

official’s desk in New Delhi. PAUL BAREAU 


INDUSTRIAL CHANGE IN INDIA: Industrial Growth, Capital Requirements, and 
Technological Change, 1937-1955. By George Rosen. Foreword by Wilfred 
Malenbaum. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press for the Center for International 


Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1958. xxv-+243 pp. 
Tables. $5. 


In this fascinating and most stimulating study the author has concentrated his 
research mainly upon one particular aspect of the problem of industrial growth 
in India, although he also makes short excursions into broader peripheral fields. 
His primary object was to measure capital-output ratios (as defined in Chapter 
3), and recent trends therein, for large-scale Indian manufacturing industries, 
as exemplified by five specific industries. The chosen industries were cement, 
paper, basic iron and steel, cotton textiles, and sugar, all of which had mainly 
been within the private sector, and which together, in 1951, employed some 60 
per cent of all the workers in the twenty-nine industries included in the Census 
of Manufactures at that time. 

His research is characterized by complete integrity. He never disguises or 
glosses over the unreliability or paucity of the data, or the limitations of his 
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results. His conclusions—which show, for instance, only slightly lower ‘marginal 
ratios for expansion of Indian capacity’ (p. 127) in comparison with other 
countries, and a rising capital-labour ratio trend—are interesting in themselves, 
But perhaps still more interesting and important is his analysis in Chapter 3 of 
‘some theoretical and statistical problems of capital-output ratios’ (p. 48), in 
which he defines and distinguishes between various senses in which these and 
allied terms are and can be used, and thus clarifies most admirably a subject 
which is often discussed in a confusing and vague manner. This clarification 
adds greatly to the utility of these concepts in their application to the problems 
of under-developed countries. 

Many incidental conclusions emerge from this fruitful piece of empirical 
research, such as that there is no lack of entrepreneurship in many areas of 
India, that there is no serious shortage of capital for the largest firms (which 
plough back a large percentage of their profits after tax and also have access to 
external sources of finance), and that the Government’s industrial policies could 
well be modified in certain respects with advantage to large and small-scale 
industries alike. In the latter context the author advocates, in particular, en- 
couragement to subcontracting, which might both assist the development of 
large-scale industry and, at the same time, promote employment through the 
proliferation of small firms which would thereby be contributing to the rapidly 
expanding industrial sector of the economy. Here a note of urgency is sounded. 
If this integration of labour-saving and labour-intensive methods in industry is 


not adopted quickly, it may prove too late—with disastrous results. For one of | 
his conclusions with reference to investment in organized manufacturing in- | 


dustry is that it has probably ‘one of the lowest direct employment-expansion 
effects, compared with an equal investment within other sectors of the economy’ 
(p. 183), whilst at the same time it is of absolutely crucial importance from the 
point of view of raising per capita incomes. 

Allin all, Mr Rosen has made a genuine contribution to India’s problem of 
development, and his book can be recommended without qualification to all 
concerned with this topic. VERA ANSTEY 


Basic DATA OF THE ECONOMY OF PAKISTAN. By W. Nelson Peach and others. 
Karachi, London, Oxford University Press for the Institute of Public and 
Business Administration, University of Karachi, 1959. xx+236 pp. 
Charts, Tables. Index. 25s. 

TuIs book fills a useful place in the still very limited economic bibliography of 

Pakistan. It is the result of collaboration between Americans and Pakistanis 

working together in the Institute of Public and Business Administration of the 

University of Karachi, and consists of statistical tables and charts dealing with 

every department of the economy. Not much of the information is new and 

most of it has been culled from other sources; but the merit of the publication is 
that it brings together in a compact volume a great deal of basic information 
that has hitherto been scattered all over the place. To this extent it is a real 
work of reference and will be invaluable to scholars and others who have occasion 

to search for facts and figures relating to the economy of Pakistan. This is a 

first edition and it is to be hoped that, now that the spade work has been done, 

there will be subsequent editions in which statistics, etc., are kept up to date. It 
is not easy to be right up to the minute but, as the jute year runs from July to 

June, one might have expected in a book published in 1959 that the tables relat- 

ing to the jute acreage and production of the world’s most important supplier 

(pp. 50-3) would carry the story beyond June 1957. Inter-bank call money 

rates in Karachi hardly merit the elaborate treatment they receive on pp. 132-3. 

But these are minor criticisms. An excellent start has been made on a most 

necessary piece of economic research and intelligence. G. Tyson 
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THE UNION OF Burma: A Study of the First Years of Independence. 2nd ed. 
By Hugh Tinker. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1959. xiv-+424 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 

Tuts is the second edition of The Union of Burma, which was first published in 
1957. It was acknowledged at that time to have the makings of a standard 
work on modern Burma, by a man who, while Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon in 1954-5, had exceptional opportunities for consulting the 
necessary documents and making the acquaintance of many leading Burmese 
personalities. It shows in detail what the Burmese have done since they were 
granted an independent government of their own. The extent to which they 
have succeeded in building up the welfare state which they aspired to create is 
explained with impartiality. 

The present second edition brings the story up to date. Since the first edition 
there has taken place the resignation of U Nu from the premiership and the 
handing over of the administration to General Ne Win, the commander of the 
army. How far this undemocratic solution of the troubles which have afflicted 
Burma from the founding of the republic was a choice dictated by necessity, is 
set out, though the author is careful to refrain from speculating upon the length 
of time this military regime is likely to last, and whether in fact it can succeed in 
producing the pacification upon which the welfare state can be built. 

MAURICE COLLIS 


Deux ACTES DU DRAME INDOCHINO!s: Hanoi: Juin 1940; Dien Bien Phu: Mars- 
Mai 1954. By Général Catroux. Paris, Plon, 1959. 238 pp. Maps. Frs. 795. 
IT is convenient and not inaccurate to consider, as General Catroux does, that 
the ‘Indo-Chinese drama’ began with the Japanese ultimatum of 1940. And the 
last act was certainly set in the exposed fortress of Dien Bien Phu, even if the 
final scene took place around the conference tables at Geneva. The General, 
whose Gaullist and ‘liberal’ background should be borne in mind, is qualified to 
throw light on both acts: on the first because he was a leading player, and on the 
last because he presided over the commission of inquiry that was charged with 
finding the causes and apportioning the blame for a major French defeat. 

General Catroux’s accounts are terse, soldierly, and straightforward. In 
both cases, his concern is to set the record straight, and he is not noticeably less 
impartial in the first than in the second. He was Governor-General of French 
Indo-China when the second World War began. He regarded it as his mission to 
prevent the territories in his charge from falling to the Japanese. Wrongly 
assuming that Marshal Pétain, ‘the man of Verdun’, would fight on in June 1940, 
he sent a patriotic telegram to the Government, then in Bordeaux, which imme- 
diately stamped him as a potential dissident. Denied political support, and lack- 
ing the means to fight, he played for time and, while giving in to Japanese 
demands for various facilities, managed to keep the administration in French 
hands. When replaced by Admiral Decoux who, after appearing to side with 
him, fell in with Vichy, he joined the Free French in London. 

The thesis of General Catroux’s ‘second act’ is that Dien Bien Phu, though a 
serious reverse, was by no means a disaster and that, given the will to continue, 
France could yet have held the Red River Delta. He freely admits, however, 
that the will to continue the struggle was absent and that, indeed, the French 
people had never given the Indo-China war more than a grudging support. For 
General Navarre he has high praise, while unable to support his strategy of 
fortifying a place 300 kilometres from base and so virtually inviting battle in 
wmpropitious conditions. But the extenuating circumstances are less known 
than the visible blunder. General Navarre, says Catroux, was badly served in a 
double sense. His plan was based on the assumption of massive reinforcements 
which came too late, though they had, ambiguously, been pledged in principle. 

K 
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On the other hand, he had been assured by his intelligence that the opposing 
commander, General Giap, could not hope to muster more than two divisions 
and 20,000 coolies (for transport) in the Dien Bien Phu region; in the event, 
Giap disposed of four divisions and 80,000 coolies. Moreover, he had not 
reckoned with the massive Chinese reinforcements that reached Giap. But then, 


he had no inkling of the Chinese view that Dien Bien Phu was to be transformed | 


into the great American air base for the whole of South-East Asia. A more 
serious gap in his knowledge appears to have been his ignorance of the theories of 
peasant revolutionary warfare which the Vietminh had inherited from Mao Tse- 
tung. Defeat, in the circumstances, was sooner or later inevitable, either at Dien 
Bien Phu or elsewhere, although General Catroux seems unwilling to go that far. 
His book is a worthy addition to the specialized literature on the prolonged 
crisis in Indo-China. BRIAN CROZIER 


THE UGLY AMERICAN. By William J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick. London, 
Gollancz, 1959. 285 pp. 16s. 
Tuis book is written with passion. It calls itself a novel, but is really a vivid 


political treatise. Its argument is the not very original one that the United 
States has been sending the wrong people to act on its behalf in helping the new 


States in South Asia to stand on their feet and to brace themselves against | 
Communism. The quality of the book lies less in what it says than in how it says | 


it. The authors present case studies of good and bad American ambassadors and 
advisers. Some of the sketches are very funny, and nearly all are shrewd. They 


manage to convey in a very recognizable way the atmosphere of most of South- 


East Asia in the post-war period. It is supplementary to Graham Greene’s The 
Quiet American (1956). The political novel or semi-novel about Asia is a small 
but useful branch of literature for Asian studies. These recent books—Greene’s 
and the present one—are in the succession from André Malraux’s great books 


on China thirty years ago. Guy WINT 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 

Tue Far East: A Modern History. By Nathaniel Peffer. Ann Arbor, Uni- 

versity of Michigan Press; London, Mayflower, 1959. 489 pp. Maps. 

Tables. Bibliog. Index. (University of Michigan History of the Modern 

World.) $7.50. 60s. 
Tue author tells us in his Introduction that the history of modern Eastern Asia 
is the story of the intrusion of Western forces, the way in which those forces 
have operated, and the effects of their operation. Hence he sees his book as an 
essay in comparative culture, and before dealing with historical events he pro- 
vides a couple of chapters on the traditional Chinese and Japanese systems; 
for, as he explains, the Far East consists of Japan, Korea, and China, and in 
effect this means China with some marginal lands. 

His story begins with the events leading to the Anglo-Chinese War of 1839- 
42, and then in a matter of some fifty short chapters surveys Far Eastern affairs 
up to the nineteen-fifties, thus including such developments as the Communist 
victory in China, the Korean War, the Vietnamese struggle for independence, 
the Geneva Conference of 1954, and the formation of the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organization. As would be expected in a book of barely 500 pages, it is a survey 
rather than a history: there is little narrative and much discussion. Sometimes 
the discussion is excellent, for the author can claim to speak with authority on 
certain aspects of Chinese history. At times, however, it sinks to a lower level 
through the over-simplification of issues, ex cathedra judgements, and an in- 
adequate supply of factual information. The chapter on the aftermath of the 
first World War, for instance, with its penetrating analysis of Allied policy 
leading to the Washington Conference of 1922, which Mr Peffer describes as 
farcical in performance and tragic in consequences, could hardly be better. But, 
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again by way of example, the next chapter on the rise of nationalism in China 
contains much sententious generalizing about East-West relations and never 
comes to close grips with China herself. 

Other weaknesses also must be mentioned. The War of 1941-45 is treated 
almost exclusively as an American-Japanese affair. The post-war chapters are 
disappointingly thin; those dealing with South-East Asia display an extremely 
patchy knowledge. The book as a whole is less a history of the Far East than of 
its relations with the West: and it is the Far East seen from outside rather than 
from within. At £3 it is very expensive. D. G. E. Harr 


JAPAN AND COMMUNIST CHINA. By Shao Chuan Leng. Foreword by Kenneth S. 
Latourette. Kyoto, Doshisha University Press; New York, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1959. xi+166 pp. Tables. $3.25. 

THE purpose of Dr Leng’s book is ‘to provide a suggestive survey as an intro- 

duction to further studies’ (p. i). He covers the period between 1949 and 1957 

and outlines the main issues involved in Sino-Japanese relations, including 

trade potentialities, Japanese popular attitudes towards China, and the objec- 

tives of Communist policy towards Japan. There was, we are told, a steady im- 

provement in relations during this period and, according to Dr Leng, ‘all signs 

indicate that this trend will continue in the foreseeable future’ (p. 126). In view 
of the fact that in 1958 the Chinese Government unilaterally and gratuitously 
cut off all existing relations with Japan, and one year later was still refusing to 
separate trade from politics, it would appear that (at least in the short run) 
things were not going entirely according to the prophesied trend. In an adden- 
dum, however, the author gamely asserts that ‘despite this sudden turn of 
events, the development of better relations between Japan and Communist 

China is still only a matter of time’. 

Very little of the material in Dr Leng’s book is new and almost all the issues 
have already been carefully examined by Professor Borton and others in Japan 
Between East and West (New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
1957). Though not very original, Dr Leng’s treatment of the subject is clear and 
systematic. Unfortunately the book is marred by repeated infelicities of style 
(the frequent use of the word ‘de-recognize’ is especially jarring) and by an 
almost record number of misprints, only a small proportion of which appears 
on the list of errata. The last two sentences alone contain no less than three 
misprints. It is unfortunate that the effort devoted to providing Chinese charac- 
ters for the names of politicians and newspapers (rather superfluous for most 
readers) could not instead have gone into proper proof-reading of the English 
text. The hyphenation is unsatisfactory and sometimes misleading. Surely 
there is little excuse for such arrangements as ‘the Yoshida-Chiang Kai-shek 
peace treaty’ (p. 5) and ‘Ex-Prime Minister Yoshida’ (p. 102) or for a chapter 
heading like ‘Japan-Communist China Trade’ (Chapter 111). Finally, the lack of 
both an index and a bibliography seriously impairs the value of Dr Leng’s book 
as a work of reference for future students. I. I. Morris 


DRAGON AND SICKLE: How Communist Revolution happened in China. By 

Guy Wint. London, Pall Mall Press, 1958. 109 pp. Bibliog. Index. ros. 6d. 
Tue author of this interesting but all-too-short book is a fellow of St Antony’s 
College, Oxford, who first went to China as a member of the Technical Com- 
mission sent by the League of Nations some twenty-five years ago to promote 
what has been called the ‘modernization’ of China. In a sense, it is a footnote to 
the history of Sino-Russian relations which began four centuries ago when the 
first Russian agents, Petrov and Yallishev, went to Peking. As the sub-title 
shows, it traces the events that led China away from the Western world along the 
road to Communism. There are interesting pages on the person and policy of 
Mao Tse-tung, coupled with an account of how Chiang Kai-shek severed 
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relations with Moscow after the Hankow crisis of 1926. Mr Wint brings his story 
up to date with an estimate of what Communist China portends for the whole 
world of Asia in the immediate future. The reader will doubtless feel that 
Dragon and Sickle is a kind of preface to a longer book, yet to be written, that will 
present the whole story from Canton in the early ’twenties down to the con- 
temporary prospects of Red China, both in her relations with Moscow and with 
the Western world. A. F. WHYTE 


Tue YELLow Wrnp: An excursion in and around Red China with a traveller in 
the Yellow Wind. By William Stevenson. London, Cassell, 1959. xi+374 
pp. Illus. Map. Index. 30s. 

Mr STEVENSON has been covering China for Canadian newspapers for some years 

past, either from Hong Kong or in visits to China. Though his book concentrates 

on China, he throws in for variety—if that is the right word—chapters on Russia 
and Communist North Vietnam. He did not find much variety in Formosa, 
which also gets a chapter, for he confesses he almost forgot whether he was in that 
island or on the mainland, so determined was the remoulding of minds in each. 

It is this remoulding, pursued by intense persuasion, that recurs throughout 
his book, but he covers some new ground and avoids the accustomed pattern of 
books on China. His first five chapters deal with Yunnan where he reported the 
Sino-Burmese beanfeast that served to smooth over the confusion over border 
problems in the Wa states. He describes Chinese policy towards the minorities 
in this province in some detail and shows a respect for the skill with which it is 
being pursued. A later visit to Nepal to get some backstage information on 
Tibet is valuable for the same reason and is by no means outdated by recent 
events there. 

Otherwise the expected themes, people, and places, together with some vivid 
photographs, give us a picture of China as Mr Stevenson sees it. Economic pro- 
gress, women, minority parties, Mao Tse-tung’s outlook, and much else gets 
squashed into a book that is a little formless and overcrowded, and sometimes 
tends towards the sensational—as in a chapter on Shanghai. 

RICHARD HARRIS 


THE AGRARIAN ORIGINS OF MODERN JAPAN. By Thomas C. Smith. Stanford 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. xi+250 pp. 
Illus. Map. Tables. Diagrams. (Stanford Studies in the Civilizations of 
Eastern Asia.) 40s. 

Ir anyone still thinks of Japan in the two centuries before Perry as a quiescent 
static society, no more admirable corrective could be found than Professor 
Smith’s new book. In the crucial realm of agriculture at least, the story, as he 
tells it with a wealth of illustrative detail, is one of steady cumulative change— 
from less to more efficient methods of cultivation; from larger holdings operated 
by socially tied, serf-like labourers to smaller family holdings often operated by 
tenants more ‘contractually’ related to their landlords; from pure subsistence 
farming to greater production both of food and of handicraft products for the 
cash market; from family and serf labour to the beginning of wage labour; from 
absolute community control to greater individualism; from political dominance 
by old families to the rise of upstarts with a commercial flair. 

In his last chapter Professor Smith spells out the connexions between these 
agrarian foundations and modern Japan. It was the heightened productivity of 
the mid-nineteenth-century village which enabled industry to be built out of the 
savings from agriculture; the growth of commercialized agriculture, village 
handicrafts, and wage labour had to some extent prepared the labour force. 
But at the same time, as he points out, what did not change during the Tokugawa 
period was of equal importance in determining the character of modern Japan— 
the close-knit solidarity of the peasant family and of the village community 
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acted as a preservative of traditional values which both accelerated industrial 
transition and led to disastrous tensions in Japanese society. 

Only those who know the fragmentary, ambiguous nature of the original 
materials and the perversity with which many previous historians have tried to 
force them into pre-conceived patterns can appreciate the high quality of Pro- 
fessor Smith’s achievement. He avoids elevating the regional particular into the 
national general trend, and yet manages by the accumulation of evidence to 
produce a coherent picture. And he does it withal lucidly and with grace. 


R. P. Dore 


AUSTRALASIA 


NEw ZEALAND IN THE MAktnc: A Study of Economic and Social Development. 
2nd rev. ed. By J. B. Condliffe. London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. 316 pp. 
Maps. Diagrams. Index. 30s. 

AFTER nearly thirty years Professor Condliffe has revised his pioneering study of 

the development of the New Zealand economy. In general, he has brought the 

story down to 1935, and left development after that date for treatment in a 

separate book, The Welfare State in New Zealand (Allen & Unwin, 1959—re- 

viewed below) ; but some matters (especially Maori economy and the growth of 
certain industries) have been brought down to 1957. Other matters (notably 
wage-fixing and social services) are dealt with in full in the newer book. This 
means that the new edition of New Zealand in the Making contains a careful 
study of the main periods of economic development, the economic status of the 
Maoris, the growth of state enterprises, the varying fortunes of the pastoral 
industry, and, above all, land tenure and legislation. The author is particularly 
concerned to show the interaction of political and economic events, which, he 
says, ‘is very clear in a new country’ (p. 55); on the whole his view is that econo- 
mics in New Zealand has decided the course of politics, rather than the other 
way round, and that the great periods of State activity (after 1891 and after 

1935) were occasioned by economic distresses which had largely gone, or were 

going, by the time the activity got under way. 

The whole study is worth attention. It is a pity that the notes, which are 
often substantial, are printed at the back instead of at the bottom of the page. 
This practice may save labour in type-setting, but it wastes labour in reading. 

J. D. B. MILLER 


THE WELFARE STATE IN NEW ZEALAND. By J. B. Condliffe. London, Allen & 

Unwin, 1959. 396 pp. Map endpapers. Diagrams. Index. 35s. 
TuIs book is primarily concerned with the economic and social history of New 
Zealand since the first Labour Government took office in 1935. However, some 
chapters, such as those on borrowing for development and State regulation of 
wages, reach back to much earlier periods. On the other hand, those who are 
interested in recent changes in the economic status of the Maoris will find little 
information in this volume, but will have to consult the revised edition (re- 
viewed above), of the author’s New Zealand in the Making which has been 
recognized for many years as the standard economic history of New Zealand up 
till 1930. 

In his new book, the author has provided a very fair and comprehensive 
assessment of the policies which have been followed, and the changes in econo- 
mic structure which have occurred, during the past twenty-five years. He pro- 
perly stresses the extent to which New Zealand’s rate of economic growth and 
aigh standard of living have been due to her ability to buy increasing quantities 
of imported goods, through the sale overseas at favourable prices of meat, wool, 
and dairy products. He offers some penetrating comments on the criteria which 
should govern policies for future development. 

There are a few surprising omissions. For instance, one looks in vain, in the 
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chapter on wages, for an adequate discussion of the system of varying minimum 
award rates of wages by general orders of the Court of Arbitration. Indeed, the 
reader unfamiliar with New Zealand might conclude that the system had been 
abandoned. Again, there are a few errors; the table on p. 202, for example, 
seriously understates the percentage of the national income which is taken in 
taxation, and is inconsistent with the text on p. 176. 








: ; 
Nevertheless, the book as a whole is accurate and well written and may be 
recommended as the most balanced analysis available of .recent economic | 


developments in New Zealand. F. W. HoLMEs 


NORTH AMERICA 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: National, State, and Local 
Government. 3rd.ed. By Robert K. Carr, Marver H. Bernstein, Donald H. 
Morrison, and Joseph E. McLean. New York, Rinehart, 1959. xxx + 1,024 
pp. Illus. Tables. Diagrams. Index. $7.25. 

AN introductory college course to American government at the national, state, 

and local level is not a novelty. But the promise suggested by the names of 

these authors, especially those of Professors Carr and Bernstein, is amply ful- 

filled by this text. It is handsomely produced and well illustrated. There is a 

full and annotated critical bibliography of considerable value in itself. It is as 


contemporary as it well can be: it includes references to the 1958 elections. And | 
it is dotted with comparative references to British politics that will greatly en- | 
hance its value for the British reader. But what makes this book especially | 


valuable is the vigour and frankness of its style and approach: it sees politics as 
a matter concerning people, and it is both explicit and detailed in its personal 


and regional references. It is particularly vivid reading in part 3: The Politics of | 
Democracy, where the most important chapter is on the role of interest groups | 
and public opinion; in part 5: The Presidency; in part 7: The Blessings of | 
Liberty—where it is perhaps not mere fancy to see traces of Professor Carr’s own | 


hand?—and in the chapter ‘Politics at the grass roots’ in part 10: State and Local 


Government. This section—often so heavy and dutiful in college texts—be- | 
comes readable and illuminating, not least by the quotation from Professor | 
Egger’s article on Charlottesville, Virginia, which one reader at least read with | 
delight and nostalgia. Nor is the menace of the boss and the racketeer in any | 
way minimized. The organization of the sections is itself commendable—the | 


current problems serving as introduction to the past theory or practice. Thus the | 


section on American foreign policy today could hardly be bettered as a statement 
of the American dilemma in world affairs. This edition, too, has been genuinely 
revised. The material on state and local government has been reduced in 
quantity, and a valuable chapter on metropolitan areas has been added. There 
is a sharp reminder of the importance of the military in American affairs, and 
some fascinating asides, as to the nuclear empire of the Ohio valley (p. 792). The 
authors are not afraid of controversy; they are to be congratulated on producing 
a textbook that is at once comprehensive, challenging, and readable. 
EsMOND WRIGHT 


GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: The Quest for Responsible Per- 
formance. By John D. Millett. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. xii + 484 pp. Index. $7.95. 62s. 

TuIs book opens unpromisingly with a preface which suggests that there are 

on the one hand things called ‘political institutions’ and on the other a ‘great 

apparatus of public administration’. The old conundrum, what is public ad- 
ministration?, seems to be getting under our feet almost before we start. In 
fact, it soon becomes clear that by public administration is meant the control 
and operations of the civil service—in, of course, the United States. The four 
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sections of the book—the constitutional framework, the legislature, the execu- 
tive, and the judiciary—treflect the thesis that in the American system of govern- 
ment the civil service is not just the lower levels of the executive but consti- 
tutes a separate entity, ‘the administration’, responsible in varying degrees to 
each of the other three branches of government. (There is an unfortunate 
complication in that popular, and even sometimes academic, usage frequently 
tefers to the President and his Cabinet as ‘the Administration’, but Dr Millett 
is hardly to blame for that.) The author argues with some justice that there has 
never been an adequate theory in the United States of how and to whom to 
make the bureaucracy responsible. His aim is, by a characteristic pragmatism, 
to look to American practice and evolve a theory from that. The search throws 
up a great deal of useful information, not always very elegantly or economically 
expounded, on what the relations between the bureaucracy and the three arms 
of government are. The theory that emerges, hardly surprisingly, is in effect 
that the relations should be what they are. H. G. NICHOLAS 


IssUES AND CONFLICTS: Studies in Twentieth Century American Diplomacy. 
Ed. by George L. Anderson. Lawrence, University of Kansas Press, 1959. 
v+374 pp. Index. $5. 

LIKE all such collections, this reprint of a symposium held at the University of 

Kansas in 1957 contains work of varying merit. Its general level, however, is 

high, and it gains in interest from the number of younger and less well known 

contributors which it includes. There is no particular unity of theme, and a 

short review can do no more than list some of the more useful items. William 

Neumann’s ‘Determinism, Destiny and Myth in the American Image of China’ 

clarifies much that is puzzling about the U.S.A.’s policy towards China. John 

De Novo’s ‘American Relations with the Middle East’ digs down to similarly 

basic considerations about another troubled area of American foreign policy and 

provides a very full outline of research work done and still to do on American- 

Middle East themes. Two studies of the Wilsonian period, Roland Stromberg’s 

‘Riddle of Collective Security, 1916-1920’ and Robert Ferrell’s ‘Woodrow 

Wilson and Open Diplomacy’, provide useful conspectuses. Eugene Davidson is 

sharply critical of ‘The Nuremburg Trials’. Fritz Epstein has summarized a lot 

of American and German writing about each other’s country in a very com- 
prehensive essay on ‘Germany and the United States: Basic Patterns of Conflict 
and Misunderstanding’. Finally, no English reader should ignore two ‘re- 
visionist’ essays reflecting that continuing, if declining, strain of American 
thought, the libertarian-cum-isolationist. The extravagances in particular of 

Louis Martin Sears’ ‘Historical Revisionism Following the Two World Wars’ 

move the Editor to dissenting footnotes. Arthur Kemp’s ‘Summit Conferences 

during World War II’ furthers the vain search for Simon Pure from the Atlantic 

Charter to Potsdam. All the essays in the book are carefully documented and 

several have very useful bibliographies. H. G. NICHOLAS 


THE JOB OF THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE. By Marver H. Bernstein. Foreword by 
Robert D. Calkins. Washington, D.C., The Brookings Institution, 1958; 
London, Faber & Faber, 1959. x + 241 pp. Index. $3.50. 25s. 

ONE of the most disappointing features of General Eisenhower’s Presidency has 

been his failure to fulfil his election promise to attract the best brains in the 

country to serve in his administration. This illuminating little book, written 
up by Mr Bernstein from a transcript that was kept of a series of round-table 
discussions within a mixed group of officials and academics under the auspices 
of the Brookings Institution, helps to explain why Washington in the last six 
years has resembled a transit camp of virtually indistinguishable and exces- 
sively interchangeable mediocrities. It is notorious, of course, that the Ameri- 
can system involves a vast changeover of personnel well down below the Cabinet 
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level whenever there is a change of party in office (generally referred to, rather 
misleadingly, as the spoils system or ‘jobs-for-the-boys’). What is not so well 
known is that most of the so-called ‘political executives’ have absolutely no 
political experience; that the turnover among them is enormous even while a 
party remains in office (the average Assistant Secretary of Defence, for instance, 
stays eighteen months, which it is calculated is just about the time it takes him 
to learn the job); that there are some civil servants who hold offices that are as 
senior as those held by political executives and who have to defend before Con- 
gress policies that are as controversial; and that, so far from an excess of boys 
running after jobs, there have been since the Republicans came into office too 
many jobs running after too few boys. 

Part of President Eisenhower’s difficulty lies in his extreme reliance on 
industry to keep him supplied with quotas of its organization men. Some quite 
senior positions have been hawked around to upwards of fifty candidates. Even 
when a Republican business man has overcome his reluctance ‘to associate him- 
self with a government that many of his associates regard as a great spending 
machine that is eating away the vitals of our liberties’ (p. 155) he soon becomes 
uneasy, after a year or so of overspending Washington’s relatively minute 
salaries and expense accounts, about the danger of losing his place on the 
escalator which is carrying his contemporaries towards the executive suite and 
the top people’s pension plan. Mr Bernstein brings out the lack of close relation- 
ship between the victorious party organization and the executive government 
which the victory has made possible. On the one hand the Cabinet consists of 
‘people who as a group are far from being the most influential persons in the 
President’s party’, and who are in fact ‘a new, extraneous, and slightly inimical 
group which is introduced into the machinery of government by the President’. 
On the other hand, Cabinet members look with great suspicion on lists of candi- 
dates for jobs in their departments supplied by the party—‘what they want is 
competence and some of them may think that competence and party activity 
are incompatible’. 

The book abounds in shrewd observations, reflecting the practical experience 


of the ways of Washington shared by the participants in the discussions, and | 


throwing light on such topics as the extreme fragmentation of American 
government, the expertise of congressional committees, the essence of good 
witnessmanship, and the new power of the legislative bureaucracy (pp. 107-11 
contain one of the few discussions so far in print of this neglected subject). 
There are moments, it is clear, when the sorely tried American Minister or 
Under-Secretary looks across with envy at the parliamentary system. ‘Execu- 
tives in Britain’, said one member of the round table, ‘have their trials and tri- 
bulations, but everything there is better cushioned and more neatly ordered. 
The trials are just as great but the corners are not as sharp. The executive is 
more apt to be bruised than cut to pieces’ (p. 210). KeitH KYLE 


Wuat RoosEvELT THouGutT: The Social and Political Ideas of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. By Thomas H. Greer. Michigan State University Press; 
London, Angus & Robertson, 1958. xv + 244 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5. 35s. 

ANYONE who tries to abstract from the huge complex of Franklin Roosevelt’s 

recorded statements a clear and coherent analysis of his ideas and thought pro- 

cesses is likely to end up wishing that he had settled for almost any other form 
of hard labour; picking oakum would be a relief. So if Mr Greer’s book is as 
blurred and unfocused as its subject matter he must not be judged too harshly. 

He is essaying the impossible. Roosevelt was no thinker; he collected ideas as 

readily as postage stamps and discarded them as readily as paper towels. He 

had, of course, a love of beliefs and attitudes, but whether, as Mr Greer assumes 

—for his book is basically a scissors-and-paste job—these can be elucidated by 

references to his own recorded statements is somewhat doubtful. Certainly the 
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immense wealth of recorded Rooseveltiana requires more discriminating assess- 
ment than Mr Greer provides; what, for example, is the reliability of Mr Elliott 
Roosevelt’s record of his father’s conversation? 

Mr Greer’s treatment is divided under the obvious headings: religion, poli- 
tical theory, economics, the Constitution, the presidency, politics, foreign policy, 
and the familiar conundrum—Roosevelt, radical or conservative? Some of these 
have been intensively covered by other researchers and one must doubt the 
usefulness of their necessarily cursory treatment here—e.g., F.D.R. and the 
press. Some judgements will invite challenge. Would Republicans agree that 
F.D.R.’s humour was ‘never dipped in gall’ (p. 105)? Can his repudiation of the 
League of Nations in 1932 be explained away as indulgently as it is on p. 161? 
Is it fair to provide even a five-page assessment of Roosevelt’s attitude to the 
Russians without an allusion to his confident conviction that he, by the magic 
of his own personal touch, could always do business with Stalin? 


H. G. NICHOLAS 


Ezra Tart BENson: Man with a Mission. By Wesley McCune. Washington, 

D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1958. 123 pp. $2.50. 
From the first moment that Mr Benson, one of the Twelve Apostles who give 
spiritual direction to the Mormon Church, became Secretary of Agriculture in 
January 1953, both Democratic and Republican politicians from the big farm- 
ing areas have been calling for his resignation. But in ceaselessly campaigning 
against the laws he is compelled to administer Benson has had the backing of 
President Eisenhower and, paradoxically, of the two largest American farm 
organizations, the American Farm Bureau Federation and the National Grange, 
which are far-sighted enough to see that the predominantly urban American 
public will not put up for long with the present ludicrous system of subsidizing 
farmers. Only the smallest and most vociferous group, the National Farmers’ 
Union, has been consistently and vituperously fanning discontent (and thus 
earning in the American press the label of ‘the most radical of the farm organi- 
zations’ —whereas in truth it is the most conservative). This book is a brief for 
the prosecution, compiled with surprising restraint by the editor of the N.F.U.’s 
principal publication. 

Before he joined the Cabinet Benson was successively a professional farm 
lobbyist and a Mormon bishop. In selling policies which attempt to break away 
from a subsidy system whose failure is a $5,000-million drag on the Budget and 
an acute embarrassment to the conduct of American foreign policy, Benson has 
mixed the techniques of both vocations. This drives his opponents half crazy 
with frustration: his episcopal manner forcing them to pay repeated tributes to 
his ‘sincerity’ at the very moment that they feel the ground giving way under- 
neath them as a result of his practical skill as a former lobbyist. He has broken 
the political power of the bipartisan farm bloc (which battened the farm sub- 
sidies on to the taxpayer) by setting the separate commodity groups at logger- 
heads with each other and stirring up so much big city resentment against farm 
subsidies that urban Democrats have not felt able to show party solidarity with 
their rural colleagues. This is naturally displeasing to the agriculture committees 
of Congress whose members, regardless of party, expect the Department of 
Agriculture to cook the books in a way that understates the degree to which 
American farmers are living off the taxpayer. Instead they accuse Benson of 
cooking the books the other way. 

The British reader will probably not feel much sympathy for Mr McCune’s 
economic assumptions—which appear to be that limitless money should be 
poured into American agriculture so that, in defiance of the recent technological 
revolution, the old style family farmer should be preserved in perpetuity. But, 
while being on Mr Benson’s side on the substance of the argument, one can also 
sympathize with Mr McCune’s distaste for the present Agriculture Department’s 
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odour of sanctimoniousness, not made any the more agreeable by instances of 
sharp administrative practice. 

The truth is, the Agricultural Revolution in the United States is too big and 
too fast for any of the men attempting to deal with its social consequences. The 
annual facts about productivity sweep into limbo the arguments of both sides 
in this controversy—Benson’s case that tinkering about with the subsidy system 
would be enough to reduce the strain on the Budget to manageable proportions, 
and his critics’ obtuse conviction that even higher subsidies could be made 
politically and economically tolerable. Still, for the economically sophisticated 
who will supply their own reservations, this restrained polemic supplies a com- 
pact explanation of why at home Mr Benson has always been the Eisenhower 
Cabinet’s most controversial member. KEITH KYLE 


In Every War But ONE. By Eugene Kinkead. New York, Norton, 1959. 219 
pp. Index. $3.75. 
‘In every war but one that the United States has fought, the conduct of its ser- 
vicemen who were captured . . . presented no unforeseen problems . . .’ (p. 15). 
The exception was the Korean war, where twenty-one American prisoners 
elected to remain with the enemy; about a third of all of them collaborated with 
the Communists in one way or another; some behaved cruelly to their fellow 
prisoners; and 38 per cent, 2,730 out of 7,190, died in captivity. The United 
States Army authorities conducted an exhaustive inquiry into the causes of 
such conduct, through detailed interrogations of ex-prisoners. They gave Mr 
Kinkead every facility to study the reports of the interrogating officers, to see 
the final conclusions reached, and to have interviews with the officers who had 
taken part in the inquiry. This book, an expansion of an article which appeared 
in The New Yorker in October 1957, is the result. It is a well written and ex- 
tremely interesting piece of work. The main reasons why so many American 
soldiers were vulnerable to Communist indoctrination appear to have been lack 
of education, lack of discipline, and lack of esprit de corps. The Marines had a 


better record than the Army units in these respects, but the best among the | 


United Nations troops were the Turks. None of their prisoners died in captivity, 


they presented a united front to the Communists, and their two very minor col- | 


laborators went in fear of their lives from their fellow-prisoners. As a result of 
the U.S. Army findings, President Eisenhower in 1955 promulgated a new Code 
of Conduct, while the Army has instituted special training courses designed to 
build up resistance to Communist methods of undermining the morale and 


loyalty of prisoners of war. F. C. JONES 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN EDUCATION. By Virgil C. Blum. Foreword by Will 
Herberg. New York, London, The Macmillan Company, 1958. xv-+230 
pp. Index. $3.95. 27s. 6d. 

To maintain, as well as to tolerate, private schools independent of the public 

system of education is a question of money as well as of principle and few demo- 

cratic countries have found a successful answer to it. Since most of the inde- | 
pendent schools in the United States are denominational schools the problem is 
made more difficult by involving the partly emotional issue of separation of 

Church and State. Father Blum argues that the state and Federal government, 

in order to provide genuine freedom of choice in education, ought to provide 

the money with which a choice can be made and ought to subsidize private as 
well as public schools. This subsidy ought to take the form of direct grants to 
independent-school children and college students to enable them to pay part of 
the cost of education in the school of their choice. The defence on which this 
claim is based—that tax-payers with religious convictions ought not to be pen- 
alized because they choose an independent instead of a State education—is not 
a new one, but Father Blum strengthens it by the detail and moderation of his 
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argument and by his attention to legal and educational evidence. He maintains 
that greater diversity in American education is desirable, constitutionally 
proper, and financially possible, and while not everyone will agree with his 
conclusions, his book provides a serious contribution to an urgent question. 


Joun Lyncu 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: The Next Twenty Years. By Clark Kerr and 
others. Ed. and introduced by Jack Stieber. Michigan State University 
Press; London, Angus & Robertson, 1958. 215 pp. Charts. Bibliog. $5. 35. 

Tuts pretentiously titled volume contains the text of six lectures of very uneven 

quality delivered at the Labour and Industrial Relations Centre at Michigan 

State University in 1957. Whoever thought of the series had got hold of a 

promising idea: the president of the United Automobile Workers’ union, the 

man who has to bargain with him on behalf of the Ford Motor Company, a pro- 
fessional labour arbitrator, and three professors were asked to take a look for- 
ward towards 1975 and say how they expected industrial relations to develop. 

The score was one stimulating and original contribution, from Dr Clark Kerr, 

the President (at that time the Chancellor) of the University of California, and 

five deployments of characteristic clichés. The quality of the representative 
employer’s thought may be gauged from two quotations: ‘by 1975 reasonableness 
and responsibility, I certainly hope, will have come to replace emotional hysteria 

and naked force as the dominant characteristics of the bargaining process’ (p. 94); 

‘granted the most enlightened and intelligent union leadership, the contexts within 

which that leadership must operate make it unrealistic to expect adequate 

self-restraint and voluntary moderation on the part of the union’ (p. 98). 

As for the union representative, everyone interested in America ought at 
some time to read the Walter Reuther speech, since, delivered in almost un- 
changing form in hundreds of different contexts, it is a major cultural pheno- 
menon. Here it is, preserved for posterity, and even on the flat page supplying 
some of the explanation of the way otherwise level-headed Americans turn into 
imitations of raving psychopaths at the mention of Mr Reuther’s name. British 
readers who wonder why America does not develop a Labour Party will be in- 
terested in Mr Reuther’s very practical reply to a question on p. 81. 

KEITH KYLE 


CANADA IN WorLp AFFarrs: Vol. v. From UN to NATO 1946-1949. By Robert 
A. Spencer. Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1959. xi-+-447 pp. Index. 4os. 

In this fifth volume of the series Canada in World Affairs Professor Spencer has 

set himself the modest aim of chronicling the developments in Canadian 

foreign policy during the years 1946-9, and he has avoided, as he says, ‘ex- 
cessive concern for profound argument or weighty judgements’ (p. vii). From 

UN to NATO is, therefore, chiefly valuable as a record of the Canadian Govern- 

ment’s point of view and actions in response to the peace negotiations of 1946-9, 

the Marshall Plan, the establishment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 

tion, the efforts to strengthen the Pan-American Union and the evolution of the 

Commonwealth, together with a number of less general questions such as rela- 

tions with Newfoundland. Finally, Professor Spencer has provided in his con- 

cluding chapter a valuable short account of the expansion and reorganization of 
the Department of External Affairs which was required to handle the vast in- 
crease in work brought about by the abundant difficulties of the period. 
Professor Spencer has drawn his own conclusions about the events he has so 
clearly described, and these are entitled to respect. Some readers are not as 
likely to be impressed as the author by the significance of Mr St Laurent’s 
leadership in the sphere of foreign affairs, nor will they share Professor Spencer’s 
view that Canada has been particularly successful in discovering how to play the 
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role of an independent middle Power. The Canadian Government emerges from 
this volume as capable of happy, constructive activity when working as a junior 
partner in an enterprise like N.A.T.O. run by her more powerful friends, but 
when confronted by situations such as that which existed in Korea the Canadian 
Government is as short-sighted, bewildered, and indecisive as any other. 

H. S. FERNs 


Tue AMERICAN LazBor Force: Its Growth and Changing Composition. By 
Gertrude Bancroft. Foreword by Robert W. Burgess and Pendleton 


Herring. New York, John Wiley for the Social Science Research Council in 
cooperation with the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; 
London, Chapman & Hall, 1958. xiv-+256 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index, 
$7.50. 60s. 
THIs is a painstaking statistical analysis, by an official of the Census Bureau, on 
the basis of the 1950 census. The author is cautious in her use of the material: 
‘the census taker is ill-equipped’, she writes, ‘and the decennial census itself is an 
unsuitable vehicle for the collection of data that would adequately measure the 
underlying reasons for labour force activity’. The material is also rather out of 
date. There will be another census in 1960. K. K. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


British INVESTMENTS IN Latin AMERICA, 1822-1949: A Case Study in the 
Operations of Private Enterprise in Retarded Regions. By J. Fred Rippy. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xii+249 pp. Map. Tables. Index. 4os. 

ProFressor Rippy has made the study of foreign investments in Latin America 

his special subject, and there is probably no writer on this topic better informed 

than he is. He has now concentrated his attention on British investment, thus 


adding a new chapter to his extensive review of Latin America’s financial rela- | 


tions with the rest of the world. 

He begins, in his introduction, by underlining the problems that Britain has 
faced in recent years, especially since the war. Professor Rippy’s analysis of 
British investors’ aims and attitudes is strictly realistic and not too flattering 
to any illusions we might have had about our motives in sending large sums of 
capital abroad in the nineteenth century. 

The ‘General Survey of British Investments in Latin America’, the title of 
the first part of the book, is mainly a chronicle of recorded facts, but such is 
Professor Rippy’s terse and graphic style that even this unpromising material 
becomes absorbing reading. The country-by-country section in Part 2 is of 
great interest to anybody already concerned with a given country or group of 
countries: he goes into great detail, and presents his facts in a workmanlike 
fashion which makes them seem convincing and true, whether they are or not— 
a point that could be established by a research worker of parallel energy, but 
must otherwise be accepted. In Part 3, ‘The Crux of the Matter in Global 
Setting’, the author gets down to an explanation of the curious phenomena that 
he has been describing. This he does by quoting in one chapter some published 
British opinions on the subject, and in another some Latin American views— 
investments seen by the recipients. 

Professor Rippy’s own view of the matter, after this comprehensive survey, is 
somewhat less realistic than his examination of facts and statements. He feels, 
rather idealistically, that the missionary spirit is lacking in most of the capital 
investors of today: that too much emphasis is placed on conditions and financial 
services and not enough on the important aim of raising the living standards and 
standards of education and health in the receiving countries. He is probably 
right, but seems to be wasting his time a little in saying so. 
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n | The value of the book is in its collection of masses of disseminated material and 
or its detached examination of the many statements and opinions, mostly partisan, 
it | that have appeared in the last hundred years or more. Davip HvE.in 


‘ToMoRROW IS A Hotpay’: Record of a South American Journey. By E. H. 
Robertson. London, S.C.M. Press, 1959. 128 pp. 8s. 6d. 

Tuis little book is an account of a recent journey in South America by a repre- 
By sentative of the United Bible Societies. Broadly, it does three things. It records 
on the first impressions of a modern traveller in modern South America; it deals par- 
In ticularly with the life and growth of the evangelical churches; and it contains a 
1S; series of somewhat disjointed but none the less very interesting observations on 
economic and social problems. It is plainly and directly written. Mr Robertson 

| does not waste words. 

The main subject is naturally the life and work of the evangelical or Protes- 
al: tant churches. The picture, as seen by Mr Robertson, is one of vivid contrasts. 
an | It ranges from religious persecution in Colombia to vigorous and surprising 
the expansion in Chile and Brazil. It deals with churches which are ably led and 
tof | active in coping with the problems of society, and it has something to say about 
“ such matters as the phenomenal spread in Brazil of Spiritism which the author 
; describes as ‘the kind of African animisim adapted to Brazil’ (p. 28). Anyone 
| anxious to get a word-picture of such contrasting situations in the South 

America of today will get them in Mr Robertson’s book in very useful form. 
the | KENNETH G. GRUBB 
py: | 
sity | Tue BrivisH CARIBBEAN: A Brief Political and Economic Survey. Prepared by 

the Information Department, R.I.I.A. London, Oxford University Press 
rica | for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957. 83 pp. Map. 
med (Chatham House Memoranda.) Mimeographed. 5s. 
thus | THIS admirable little Memorandum is a model of its kind, and should be re- 
rela- _ garded as an essential document in the library of any student of the British 
_ Caribbean. It is divided into four parts: (1) General Introduction, (2) West 
» has Indies Federation, (3) The Individual Territories, and (4) Statistics. It is a 
is of | straightforward, temperate, and concise piece of writing. The facts set out are 
ering | well documented, so that the student wishing for more specialized information 
ns of | has the necessary leads. 


It is to be hoped that the R.I.1.A. will keep this valuable summary of the 


tle of | situation in the British Caribbean up to date. MARY PROUDFOOT 
che | THE CARIBBEAN: Contemporary International Relations. (A publication of the 
is of | School of Inter-American Studies, which contains the papers delivered at 
up of | the 7th conference on the Caribbean held at the University of Florida, 
anlike | Dec. 6, 7, and 8, 1956.) Ed. by Curtis A. Wilgus. Foreword by J. Wayne 
not— | Reitz. Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1957. xxv-+330 pp. Map. 


y, but) Charts. Index. $5. 


Global | Tats book is the seventh volume in the Caribbean Conference Series published 
a that} under the auspices of the University of Florida. It consists of a series of papers 
lished} given at a Conference on Contemporary International Relations of the 
iews—| Caribbean Area. It is divided into six parts: (1) Diplomatic Relations, (2) Con- 
federation Movements, (3) Trade and Business, (4) Travel and Migration, (5) 
vey, is| Cultural Cooperation, and (6) Caribbean Bibliography. 
e feels, | Some of the articles are of interest in that they provide information on facets 
capital} of Caribbean problems not readily available elsewhere, notably the article by 
nancial | André van Assendorp on the Netherlands Caribbean. On the whole, however, 
rds and| the standard is low. The canvas is too large, and the temptation to fall into 
‘obably platitudinous generalization has not been eschewed. By and large, it has all 
been said many times before. MARY PROUDFOOT 


| 
; 
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DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
2nd ed. Introduction by G. P. Speeckaert. Brussels, Union of Interna- 
tional Associations, 1959. Published with the assistance of Unesco. x-+-241 
pp. $3. 21s. Bel. frs. 150. 

Tuis Directory is intended as an aid to research into international co-operation 
and also as a means of facilitating the establishment of relations between the 
organizations themselves. The new edition is greatly enlarged: It now contains 
periodicals published by both inter-governmental and non-governmental 
organizations, listed separately. The term ‘periodical’ has been interpreted in 
the widest sense to include yearbooks and regular reports as well as the more 
ephemeral newsletters and information bulletins. A large amount of informa- 
tion is given, including a short note on the scope of each periodical. Entries are 
arranged by the Universal Decimal Classification. The Directory is a welcome 
guide in a vast field. ¥S. 


WorLp Jewry Topay. Ed. byS. Federbush. Introduction by Izhak Ben-Zvi. 
London, W. H. Allen, 1959. 747 pp. 75s. 

Tus new reference book is sponsored by the World Jewish Congress. In addi- 
tion to articles on world Jewry, it gives statistics and other information on the 
religious, cultural, and social life in the Jewish communities of over a hundred 
countries. A number of typographical errors should be corrected in any later 
edition, and Scotland and Wales should not be included in the section on 
England. D. H. 


Wortp Wueat Statistics. London, International Wheat Council, 1959. 95 pp. 
Tables. 20s. $3. 

TuE latest issue of this annual—a convenient source which combines in one 

volume the more important wheat statistics—brings the data whenever possible 

up to March 1959. Since the new Wheat Agreement provides for an annual 

review by the Council of the world wheat situation, one hopes that this will be 


published in conjunction with the statistics, which are now presented without | 


analysis or comment of any sort. M. G. 


DoKUMENTE. Heft XXIV, A. Verfassungsregister. Teil III: Amerika. By 


Hellmuth Hecker. Ed. by Forschungsstelle fiir V6lkerrecht und aus- 


landisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Institut fii | 


Internationales Recht an der Universitat Kiel, Institut fiir Volkerrecht der 
Universitat Géttingen. Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner Verlag, 
1958. 198 pp. DM 25. 
AMERICA in this publication is the American continent. Sources are given for 
the texts of all the Constitutions of the sovereign States as well as for states 
forming part of a federation. Although primarily intended for the German 
reader, this carefully compiled index should prove valuable to a wider public. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
American Labor’s Role in Less Developed Countries ; A report on a Conference held at 
Cornell University, October 12-17, 1958. Foreword by M. P. Catherwood. New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1959. 


iv + 70 pp. Free on request. [This conference was jointly sponsored by the 


School and the A.F.L.-C.I.O. Department of International Affairs.] 
APELAND, Nils M: World Youth and the Communists: The Facts about Communist 
Penetration of WF DY and IUS. London, Phoenix, 1958. 77 pp. 2s. 6d. 
CARTER, Gwendolen M.: The Fifth French Republic: A Supplement to Major Foreign 
Powers. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1959. 47 pp. Map. Diagram. Table. 
(Mimeographed.) [3rd ed. of Major Foreign Powers was reviewed in International 

Affairs, January 1958, p. 68.] 
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CHATTERJI, Krishnalal: The National Movement in Modern China. Calcutta, Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1958. 157 pp. Index. Ks. 1o. 

The Elimination of Double Taxation; 2nd Report by the Fiscal Committee of the 
O.E.E.C. Paris, O.E.E.C., 1959. 51 pp. Tables. Diagrams. $1-00. 5s. Frs. 
300. Sw. frs. 3. DM 2:70. 

EpsTEIN, Fritz T., compiled by: East Germany: A Selected Bibliography. Washing- 
ton, Slavic and Central European Division, Library of Congress, 1959. vii + 55 
pp. Index. 

ErMacora, Felix: Osterreichs Staatsvertrag und Neutralitat: Sammlung der wichtig- 
sten, die Rechtsstellung der Republik Osterreich und ihve Entwicklung betreffenden 
Rechtsakte und politischen Noten mit Einftihrung und Evrlauterungen. Frankfurt 
am Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner for the Forschungsstelle fiir V6lkerrecht und 
auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Institut fiir Inter- 
nationales Recht an der Universitat Kiel und Institut fiir V6lkerrecht der 
Universitat Gottingen, 1957. 116 pp. Maps. (Dokumente. Band xxv.) DM 
14:60. 

pam. Ralph: Modern German History, With two additional chapters covering 
the war of 1939-45 and the post-war years. Rev. ed. London, Dent; New York, 
Dutton, 1959. xii + 452 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 36s. [1st ed. re- 
viewed in International Affairs, January 1954, pp. 97-8.] 
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241.] 

KnrerIEM, August von: The Nuremberg Trials. Preface by Max Rheinstein. Trans. 
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xxii + 561 pp. $12-50. [Original German version was reviewed in I ert aie 
Affairs, April 1954, pp. 207-8.] 
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Hamburg, Forschungsstelle fiir V6lkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches 
Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1959. xiii + 294 pp. Tables. 

Mittis, Walter, Murray, John Courtney, and others: Foreign Policy and Free 
Society. Foreword by Robert M. Hutchins. New York, Oceana Publications 
for the Fund for the Republic, 1958. 116 pp. Paper bound $1. Cloth bound. 
$2-75. 

Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Internationaal Recht (Netherlands International Law 
Review). Vol. 6, 1959. Extra Afl./Issue, July 1959. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1959. pp. 217-310. Fl. 20 (per year’s subscription). [Special issue devoted to 
the legal aspects of the ‘nationalization’ of Netherlands property and enterprise 
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McNair, Professor Henri Rolin, and Professor Alfred Verdross.] 

Newman, Bernard: Danger Spots of the World. London, Robert Hale, 1959. 224 pp. 
Illus. Index. 18s. 
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A Norwegian Initiative: The Oslo Peace Meeting 1958 and its Program. Oslo, The 
Independent Norwegian Group and the Executive Committee for carrying for- 
ward the Final Appeal of the Oslo Peace Meeting, 1959. Editorial Committee: 
Carl Bonnevie, Ragnar Wold, Kari Enholm. 19 pp. 

Nuclear Explosions and their Effects. Rev.ed. Foreword by Jawaharlal Nehru. Delhi, 
The Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govern- 
ment of India, 1958. xv + 276 + A-1 — A-64 pp. Map. Charts. Index. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 
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bg is the 3rd edition of a book which is already recognised as 
a standard work of reference on the Commonwealth of Nations. 
It contains detailed and up-to-date information about every Com- 
monwealth country or territory: about their history, geography and 
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merce, trade associations and unions, transport companies, learned 
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There are also essential data about international organisations all 
over the world. 
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The first full treatment of the subject, this work contains a systematic examination of | 
those rules of international law which relate to the identification of the authorities in — 
the state who are competent to express the final consent of the state to a treaty. Two — 
distinct but interrelated problems are discussed: the identification of the competent ~ 
treaty-making organ, and the assignment of responsible consent to the organ whose © 
agent the individual purports to be. 
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‘. . . A most valuable book’ —World Affairs. 


‘The difficult task of selecting decisions relating to questions of international law has 
been solved with admirable skill. ... Mr. Green’s book provides as complete a 
survey as can be found.’—International Affairs. 


*. . . fills a keenly felt need in this field, and should prove invaluable alike to students, 
teachers and practitioners of international law.’—Solicitor. 


By L. C. GREEN, LL.B. 
In THE LIBRARY OF WORLD AFFAIRS Second edition £3 15s. 


STATE IMMUNITIES AND TRADING: 
ACTIVITIES IN INTERNATIONAL LAW: 


An attempt is made in this book to ascertain, and as far as possible to clarify, the 
existing principles of international law on matters of State immunity and trading 
activities. Besides a review of the general practice of States consisting principally of 
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in the light of the writings of publicists, and the proceedings of learned institutions. 
It is a complex, varied and urgent problem, and cuts across many branches of inter- 
national law. 


By SOMPONG SUCHARITKUL 
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RIVERS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Until quite recently international rivers were of importance to the riparian nations 
only as a means of navigation and sources of fish. Now that their waters are used for 
the generation of electricity and for irrigation purposes, water is becoming scarce all 
over the world and disputes about its distribution are becoming more and more 
frequent. This book is a critical stock-taking of all the widely scattered material on 
this problem. It examines methodically and systematically all the legal problems 


which have arisen. 
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